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THE RHETORIC OF TAMBURLAINE 
BY DONALD PEET 


Literary historians generally agree that when Christopher 
Marlowe thrilled the playgoers of London in the late 1580’s with 
his two plays of Tamburlaine the Great, he achieved his triumph 
largely through writing the most exciting verse which had ever 
been declaimed from an English stage. They agree, moreover, 
that the influence of Marlowe’s poetic style upon that of his 
fellow playwrights was enormous. Because of its historical im- 
portance, as well as its inherent merits, Marlowe’s style in the 
Tamburlaine plays has frequently been examined by scholars in 
the hope of determining its most important characteristics. Most 
of the earlier studies of this style were chiefly concerned with 
Marlowe’s metrics; but, as a result of the general increase in our 
knowledge of Elizabethan rhetoric, a few more recent critics have 
called attention to some of the rhetorical features of Marlowe’s 
verse.1 While these men have offered some useful observations on 
the nature of Marlowe’s technique, none was primarily interested 
in this poet as a rhetorician and none attempted to analyze the 
thetoric of Zamburlaine in detail. My aims here are to describe 
the part played by formal rhetoric, as the Elizabethans understood 
it, in the style of the Tamburlaine plays somewhat more fully 


*See Howard Baker, Induction to Tragedy ({Baton Rouge], 1939), pp. 53-59 and 
passim; Alexander H. Sackton, Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson (New 
York, 1948), pp. 118-121; Harry Levin, The Overreacher (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), 
pp. 48-47, 
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than anyone has done previously, and to define as precisely as 
possible the relationship between this style and the distinctive 
nature of the plays themselves. The ornamental quality of the 
rhetoric in the two parts of Tambuzrlaine is obvious enough. Its 
general function in these plays, however, and its particular conse- 
quences with respect to characterization deserve more attention 
than they have thus far received.’ 

The numerous studies which have appeared during the past 
forty years or so concerning the influence of classical rhetoric 
upon writers of the English Renaissance have familiarized us with 
the prominence rhetoric enjoyed in the educational life of this 
period and with its comprehensive applicability to very nearly all 
forms of writing in verse or prose.’ While there have not as yet 
been many systematic studies of its influence upon dramatic 
writing, it would appear that such studies might prove practical 
and profitable. The methods of composition described and illus- 
trated in the rhetoric texts of the past were originally designed 
as aids to effective oral expression; while they eventually came to 
be regarded as faithful guides to eloquence for writers as well as 
speakers, they remained especially well suited to the purposes of 
the orator. Since a dramatist of the Elizabethan age, like an 
orator, prepared his works primarily to be heard rather than to 
be read, we should hardly be surprised to find him paying par- 
ticular attention to those rules for verbal organization and orna- 
mentation which the consensus of learned opinion held essential 
for effective public speech. 


The mere length of the speeches in the Tamburlaine plays is 
one sign of the rhetorical nature of their author’s style.“ By my 
count, over forty per cent of all the speeches in both plays are at 
least five lines long; almost twenty per cent of the total number 
of speeches run to ten lines or more; and about ten per cent of 


? An analysis of the style of Tamburlaine partly similar in aim, though not in exect- 
tion, to the present study may be found in Moody E. Prior’s The Language of 
Tragedy (New York, 1947), pp. 33-46. Prior centers his attention on Marlowe's 
imagery rather than on his use of formal rhetoric. 

* Donald L. Clark’s Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (New York, 1922) 
remains a useful introduction to this subject; Wilbur S. Howell’s Logic and Rhetoric is 
England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, 1956) offers a highly valuable survey of the rhetoric 
texts of the age. For modern editions of such texts, see below, n. 6. 

*Both Levin (p. 44) and Sackton (p. 118) have commented on this feature o 
Marlowe’s style. In his Appendix H (p. 187), Levin notes that the average speech it 
the first part of Tamburlaine runs to 5.9 lines, and in the second part to 6.8 lines. 
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the total consist of fifteen or more lines. It cannot be said that 
Marlowe goes out of his way to avoid short speeches, since 
roughly sixty per cent of his speeches do run to less than five 
lines; but the high proportion of longer speeches justifies the 
conclusion that whenever he decides to let a character speak for 
more than a moment, he generally permits him to talk at some 
length. In fact, Marlowe shows a definite tendency to make any 
utterance of more than the slightest import into some sort of a 
carefully contrived, formal statement. Even when a character is 
called upon to convey information of no special importance, he 
may expand his bit of news into a little oration by means of a 
simile, a series of descriptive epithets, a list of not really necessary 
particulars, or some similar device. For example, when the rulers 
of Egypt and Arabia, marching to attack Tamburlaine, ask a 
very minor character to tell them the strength of their forces, 
instead of simply naming a number, he replies: 


Great Emperours of Egypt and Arabia, 

The number of your hostes vnited is, 

A hundred and fifty thousand horse, 

Two hundred thousand foot, braue men at armes, 
Couragious and full of hardinesse: 

As frolike as the hunters in the chace 

Of sauage beastes amid the desart woods. (1621-1627) ° 


He has expanded his answer by prefacing it with a salutation, 
dividing his enumeration into two parts (using the rhetorical 
figure distributio) ,° adding a number of adjectives, and indulging 
in a two-line simile. 

Marlowe’s tendency to rely upon purely rhetorical methods for 
building a rather simple thought into a fully developed, formal 
statement is nowhere better illustrated than by the very last 


*I use the text and line numbers of The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. 
Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). 

*For contemporary definitions and examples of distributio and of all the other 
thetorical figures mentioned in this paper, the reader may consult a number of six- 
teenth century rhetoric books which have been made available in modern editions. 
These include Thomas Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique (1558), ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 
1909); Abraham Fraunce, The Arcadian Rhetorike (1588), ed. Ethel Seaton (Oxford, 
1950); George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie (1589), ed. Gladys Doidge 
Willcock and Alice Walker (Cambridge, 1936); Henry Peacham, The Garden of Elo- 
quence (1598), ed. William G. Crane (Gainesville, 1954); and John Hoskyns, “ Direc- 
tions for Speech and Style” (c. 1600), included in The Life, Letters, and Writings of 
John Hoskyns, ed. Louise Brown Osborn (New Haven, 1937), pp. 103-166. My 
citations from these works refer to these editions. 
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speech in the second part of Tamburlaine. Here Tamburlaine’s 
son laments the death of his father: 


Meet heauen & earth, & here let al things end, 

For earth hath spent the pride of all her fruit, 

And heauen consum’d his choisest liuing fire. 

Let earth and heauen his timelesse death deplore, 

For both their woorths wil equall him no more. 
(4642-4646) 


The basic idea is stated in the last two lines; but Marlowe has 
expanded the speech to five lines by introducing its two subjects 
together at the start and then developing each of them separately 
before rejoining them in the conclusion he desires. His pattern is 
provided by the figure epanados, introduced by means of an 
apostrophe. Naturally, he wished this speech to be particularly 
impressive because of its position at the end of his two-part 
drama. To achieve this effect, he relied on a standard rhetorical 
formula. 


While the large number of lengthy speeches in the Tambuzrlaine 
plays strongly indicate a rhetorician at work, more revealing for 
the purpose of this study is their usual nature. An examination of 
both parts of Tamburlaine shows that Marlowe constructed his 
plots in such a way that they might very largely be presented 
through a series of situations which almost automatically give rise 
to standard rhetorical declamations.’ A nearly unbroken chain 
of debates—either implicit or explicit—arises from these plots. 
There is scarcely a moment in either part of T'amburlaine when 
one of the characters is not pursuing the primary goal of the 
rhetorician—persuasion. Marlowe’s actors are continually called 
upon to persuade or argue each other into doing something. Each 
of them is regularly required to urge, exhort, or threaten his 
fellows to obey his will. In the very first scene of Part I, King 
Mycetes urges Theridamas to fight valiantly; in the second scene, 
Tamburlaine begins persuading Zenocrate to love him and also 
talks Theridamas into joining forces with him. Continuing 
through the second act, we see Meander inducing Mycetes to do 
battle with his enemies and then exhorting his troops to do their 
best. (scene two), Tamburlaine persuading Corsoe to trust him 
(scene three) , Tamburlaine persuading his lieutenants to attack 


7 Cf. Howard Baker, pp. 53-54. 
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Corsoe (scene five), and so on, throughout all of this play and 
its sequel. 

In general, all of these speeches may be classified as examples 
of the “ deliberative ” oration, defined by Thomas Wilson, who 
summarized much of rhetoric’s traditional lore for many Eliza- 
bethan readers, as “a meane, whereby we doe perswade, or 
disswade, entreate, or rebuke, exhorte, or dehort, commend, or 
comforte any man.” * Wilson’s further comments, however, make 
it clear that a speech of the sort usually found in Tamburlaine 
may be more properly described as an exhortation, a special 
type of deliberative oration. The topics an orator should em- 
phasize when composing an exhortation, he tells us, are the 
following: 

Praise or commendation. 

Expectation of all men. 

Hope of victorie. 

Hope of renowne. 

Feare of shame. 

Greatnesse of reward. 

Rehearsall of examples in all ages, and especially 
of things lately done.® 


An examination of the exhortations scattered through the Tam- 
burlaine plays reveals that Marlowe regularly employs most of 
these topics in his pursuit of persuasion. One of the longest and 
best of his exhortations is the speech in which Tamburlaine 
persuades Theridamas to desert King Mycetes and to join forces 
with him. The substance of this speech is summarized in just 
two lines— 


Forsake thy king and do but ioine with me 
And we will triumph ouer all the world. (367-368) 


—but Tamburlaine expands this theme into forty-three lines of 
oratory by prefacing it with praise of Theridamas and following 
it with a series of powerful arguments, stressing the likely prospect 
of victory and renown by describing his own power and ability. 


* Arte of Rhetorique, p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 68. Wilson relied heavily upon Erasmus, especially in his discussion of the 
deliberative oration; his other chief sources were the Rhetorica ad Herennium and 
various rhetorical treatises by Cicero, all of which enjoyed a wide circulation in 


sixteenth century England. See Russel A. Wagner, “ Wilson and His Sources,” QJS, _ 


XV (1929), 525-537. 
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He itemizes in some detail the greatness of the rewards which 
await Theridamus, and, by way of rehearsing examples of men 
who have bettered themselves by bold and lawless action, he 
tells of himself and the good fortune which Jove has granted him: 


See how he raines down heaps of gold in showers, 
As if he meant to giue my Souldiers pay, 

And as a sure and grounded argument, 

That I shall be the Monark of the East, 

He sends this Souldans daughter rich and braue, 


To be my Queen and portly Emperesse. (377-382) 


Parallels of this sort between Marlowe’s practice and the 
precepts of traditional rhetoric are not, of course, intended to 
show the influence of any one rhetorician on the poet or to suggest 
that Marlowe, through choice or necessity, was holding himself 
to any one textbook pattern. He was simply making use of 
certain commonplace principles of composition which, he had 
doubtless been taught, were particularly well suited to govern the 
writing of speeches of this kind. Like any competent craftsman, 


he adapted these principles to the circumstances at hand. In this | 


speech to Theridamas, he made no use of those customary topics 
which Wilson called “ expectation of all men” and “ feare of 
shame.” The nature of his dramatic situation here made it quite 
impractical for his hero to argue that all men expect Theridamas 
to desert Mycetes or that eternal disgrace awaits him if he does 
not turn traitor to his king. Tamburlaine uses only those topics 
which fit the particular situation; and his skill is such that Theri- 
damas scarcely seems to exaggerate when he replies: 


Not Hermes Prolocutor to the Gods, 


Could vse perswasions more patheticall. (405-406) 


Since the plots of both parts of Tamburlaine involve one battle 
after another, there are many short deliberative orations, all 
resembling one another closely, in which the leaders of troops urge 
their men to fight bravely. A detailed examination of any of 
these, however, would only show us the same rhetorical principles 
at work which we have encountered in the speech to Theridamas. 
In all of these exhortations to combat, there is a mixture of 
appeals based on the likelihood of victory, the rewards of con- 
quest, and the fear of defeat and disgrace. This mixture is 
varied from time to time, but the ingredients always remain 
basically the same, regardless of the individual orator. 
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More interesting than any of these exhortations is a speech of 
a somewhat different type, the plea of the virgin of Damascus 
when she attempts to dissuade Tamburlaine from sacking the city 
and butchering its inhabitants (1855-1886). In discussing this 
kind of oration, Thomas Wilson wrote that “ we may exhorte men 
to take pitie of . . . the oppressed innocent, if we set before their 
eyes, the lamentable afflictions, the tyrannous wrongs, and the 
miserable calamities, which these poore wretches doe sustaine.” *° 
This, of course, is just what the virgin does. She develops her plea 
largely through a process of division. Instead of simply asking 
Tamburlaine to spare all of the inhabitants of the city, to set her 
proposal vividly before his eyes she makes separate pleas for the 
aged, for husbands and wives, for virgins, and for infants. In 
short, she organizes her speech by dividing her subject in accord- 
ance with the rhetorical figure distributio. With regard to its 
plan, her speech bears an interesting resemblance to a short 
passage written a few years later by John Hoskyns specifically 
to illustrate how a topic may be enlarged upon by division: 


Instead of sayinge he put the whole Towne to the sword, let men 
reckon all ages & sortes, & say, he neither saved the yonge men, as 
pittyinge the vnripe flower of theyr youth; nor the aged men as 
respectinge their gravity, nor children as pardoning their weaknes, 
nor women as having compassion vppon their sex. . . .1* 


The construction of lengthy declamations through the use of 
such a distributio or division may be found throughout the two 
Tamburlaine plays; it is one of the most salient characteristics 
of Marlowe’s style, and, as we shall see, it harmonizes well with 
his general conception of the style necessary for such dramas. 
Before leaving the virgin’s speech, however, it may be noted that 
Marlowe assembled an unusually lavish display of schemes and 
tropes of all kinds in these lines. Only a few of his speeches 
contain a comparable variety of figures. Anaphora and epizeuzis, 
two figures involving repetition, are especially prominent here 
because of the weight they lend to the key word of the entire 
speech, “ pity ”; for, to quote Hoskyns again, “in speech there is 


Arte of Rhetorique, p. 65. The value of setting things before men’s eyes in an 
appeal for pity had been noted by the author of the Ad Herennium (IV. lv. 69). See 
Harry Kaplan’s Loeb Library edition (London, 1954), p. 409. 

*“ Directions,” p. 186. When quoting Hoskyns, I have silently expanded a few 


sctibal contractions which are reproduced in the Osborn edition. 
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noe repeticion without importance.” * In this passage Marlowe} 


appears to be combining a rhetorical plan of construction with, 
cluster of rhetorical figures in an attempt to make the virgin’s plea 
as persuasive as possible—and thus to stress the utter ruthlessnes; 
of Tamburlaine when he shows himself capable of withstanding 
such eloquence.** 

The most striking of all the figures of rhetoric which Marlowe 
repeatedly employed in these two plays is certainly hyperbole, “1 
sentence or saying surmounting the truth onely for the cause of 
increasing or diminishing, . . . with desire to amplifie the great. 
nesse or smalnesse of things by the exceeding similitude.” ** 
numerous and so imaginative are Marlowe’s hyperboles that 1 
critic may easily be tempted to center his examination of the style 
of Tamburlaine entirely upon the poet’s use of this one figure. To 


determine, however, what Marlowe’s general attitude towards the }- 


resources of rhetoric was and the extent to which he could mani- 
pulate his figures to perform important functions, it seems best to 
avoid any treatment of a single figure in isolation from the other 
schemes or tropes with which it usually shares a common purpose. 
Nevertheless, in choosing a sample of the characteristic Marlovian 
vein particularly well suited for analysis, we can hardly do better 
than to select the first important speech in which the poet's 
famed hyperboles may be seen in full flower. This is Tam- 
burlaine’s long speech to Zenocrate, delivered shortly after he 
has taken her and her escorts prisoner. It is, naturally, another 
exhortation; Tamburlaine wishes to persuade Zenocrate to live 
with him and be his love. 

He begins his oration with a series of rhetorical questions 
(pysma). When he answers himself (subiectio) , he falls immed- 
iately into the hyperbolic style: 


Disdaines Zenocrate to liue with me? 


*? Ibid., p. 126. Hoskyns makes this generalization shortly after having pointed out 
the special value of epizeuzis in impassioned speech. 

**In her Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935), M. C. 
Bradbrook observes that the virgins here are “innocent white dummies ” who “ speak 
in the voices of public messengers, not of terrified women” (p. 189). It should be 
added, however, that in spite of Marlowe’s indifference to the virgins as individuals and 
the obvious formality of their speech, he did intend their oratory to strike the ears 
of his audience with considerable persuasive force. If the audience is unimpressed by 
their plea, it will remain equally unimpressed by what Miss Bradbrook calls Tambur- 


laine’s “ superhuman inflexibility ” in resisting it. 
14 Peacham, Garden of Eloquence, p. 31. 
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Or you my Lordes to be my followers? 

Thinke you I way this treasure more than you? 

Not all the Gold in Indias welthy armes, 

Shall buy the meanest souldier in my traine. (278-282) 


Then Tamburlaine aims his oratory directly at Zenocrate. Before 
actually telling her anything, he praises her beauty with three 
comparisons, all of which say very much the same thing in 
different words: 


Zenocrate, louelier than the Loue of Joue, 

Brighter than is the siluer Rhodope, 

Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hils, 

Thy person is more woorth to Tamburlaine, 

Than the possession of the Persean Crowne, 

Which gratious starres haue promist at my birth. 
(283-288) 


In doing so, he appears to be in agreement with the Elizabethan 


figurist George Puttenham who, when describing the “ heaping 
figure” (synathroismus) observed, “ Arte and good pollicie moues 
vs many times to be earnest in our speach, and then we lay on 
such load and so go to it by heapes as if we would winne the 
game by multitude of words & speaches.”** All of the com- 
parisons here are again hyperbolical. The remaining lines of this 
speech offer another example of distributio, as Tamburlaine 
itemizes all of the rewards which are in store for Zenocrate: 


A hundreth Tartars shall attend on thee, 
Mounted on Steeds, swifter than Pegasus. 

Thy Garments shall be made of Medean silke, 
Enchast with precious iuelles of mine owne: 
More rich and valurous than Zenocrates. 

With milke-white Hartes vpon an Iuorie sled, 
Thou shalt be drawen amidst the frosen Pooles, 
And scale the ysie mountaines lofty tops: 
Which with thy beautie will be soone resolu’d. 
My martiall prises with fiue hundred men, 
Wun on the fiftie headed Vuolgas waues, 

Shall all we offer to Zenocrate, 

And then my selfe to faire Zenocrate. (289-301) 


The hyperbolical comparisons continue throughout. The whole 


distributio assumes the nature of the figure incrementum, “a 


** Arte of English Poesie, p. 236. 
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form of speech, which by degrees ascendeth to the top of some 
thing or rather aboue the top,” *° since we are surely meant to 
regard Tamburlaine’s offer of himself as the most magnificent of 
the gifts he has described. 

To identify the figures in a typical passage like this one, while 
sufficient to indicate the degree of rhetorical influence upon the 
details of Marlowe’s style, is less important than to determine the 
motive which led Marlowe to use such figures. What are all these 
schemes and tropes supposed to do? It appears that their chief 
function in this speech is to magnify the importance of Zenocrate 
and of Tamburlaine’s love for her. The heaping together of 
extravagant comparisions and the patterned accumulation of 
synonymous images serve to heighten our impression of the 
beauty of the Egyptian princess and the determination of the 
amorous Scythian. 

In other words, they produce what a sixteenth century rheto- 
rician would have called “ amplification.” Thomas Wilson defined 
amplification as “a figure in Rhetorique, which consisteth most 
in augmenting, and diminishing of any matter, and that diuers 
waies.” ** Wilson is not referring here solely or primarily to the 
length at which “ any matter” is presented by a writer or orator. 
Rather, amplification “augments” a subject by adding import- 
ance or impressiveness to it.** The ultimate aim of this rhetorical 
process is to arouse in the reader or listener an attitude of admira- 
tion (or loathing) towards its subject. A properly amplified 
subject is one that is displayed in all the greatness which its 
author conceives it to possess. Tamburlaine’s speech to Zenocrate 
is truly representative of Marlowe’s technique in these two plays 
because it is fundamentally a study in amplification, and amplif- 
cation is Marlowe’s most consistent aim throughout both parts 
of Tamburlaine. His unwearying pursuit of amplification is the 
basic source of nearly all the important rhetorical devices which 
best characterize his style. 

John Hoskyns is perhaps the most rewarding of the Elizabethan 
rhetoricians for anyone seeking information on the ways and 
means of amplification. After defining its general nature, he 


26 Peacham, p. 169. 

*t Arte of Rhetorique, p. 120. According to Henry Peacham, “ the principall part of 
Eloquence standeth by increasing and diminishing” (p. 120). 

18 This point is carefully explained by Rosemond Tuve in her Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), pp. 89-90. 
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undertakes to differentiate the various ways in which this process 


may be carried out: “Wee amplifye .5. wayes, by Comparison, 
Division, Accumillation, Intimation, & Progression.” * In these 
few words, we find almost a perfect summary of Marlowe’s 


favorite rhetorical patterns. Division, usually by means of dis- 


trbutio or one of its close relatives, is the single method of 
amplification on which he most frequently relies. Examples of its 
use can be easily found almost regardless of where one looks. In 
the deliberative orations throughout both plays, it is almost 
invariably employed just as in the speeches to Zenocrate and 
Theridamas which have been examined above. The great rewards 
(or punishments) to be gained by submitting (or refusing to 
submit) to the will of the orator are always itemized individually, 
instead of being generalized into a single statement. But this 


same plan is used in all sorts of other speeches as well. When 


Menaphon is asked to describe Tamburlaine’s appearance, he 


| divides his subject into its anatomical components and expounds 


on each in turn (461-484) ; when Tamburlaine wishes to make the 


captive kings tremble before his wrath, he lists one at a time the 


different torments to which he will subject them and their realms 
(3856-3881) ; when Zenocrate is dying, he amplifies the importance 
of her death by describing in parallel but distinct sections of his 
speech all of the different inhabitants and ornaments of the 
celestial spheres who are waiting to receive her (2983-3001). 
Often Marlowe blends division with progression, as he did in the 
wooing of Zenocrate. This combination of methods is well illus- 
trated by the speech to the captive kings, just cited, as well as by 
the lament for the dying Zenocrate, in which Tamburlaine pro- 
gresses from the angels to Apollo and Cynthia, then to the 


crystal springs of Paradise, then to the cherubim and seraphim, 


“Directions,” p. 131. Henry Peacham, on the other hand, groups amplifying 
figures under the headings “ Distribution, Description, Comparison, and Collection ” 
(p. 121). Hoskyns thinks of “ Description” or “Illustration,” as he calls it, as 
different from amplification (see pp. 131, 154); but once this distinction has been 
noted, it may be seen that otherwise the two rhetoricians are in basic agreement. 
Peacham’s “ Distribution” corresponds to Hoskyns’ “ Division,” his “Collection” is 


similar to Hoskyns’ “ Accumillation,” and his “ Comparison ” includes Hoskyns’ “ Com- 


parison,” “Intimation,” and “ Progression.” Thomas Wilson (pp. 116-180) takes a 
less systematic approach to the methods of amplification, but his examples of this 
technique show him using the same figures that the other men recommend for this 
purpose. All in all, Hoskyns is the most useful guide to this subject because of his 
greater selectivity in choosing figures for analysis and his more lucid explanations of 


their function. 
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and finally to “ The God that tunes this musicke to our soules” 
(2999) . 

In fact, division, progression, and accumulation regularly go 
side by side with one another. All three methods encourage the 
presentation of concrete examples rather than general statements 
in the pursuit of emotional effectiveness. Whether or not he 
organizes them into extended figures of division, Marlowe con- 
stantly heaps up comparisons or composes lists of almost syn- 
onymous expressions, stating a single idea in a variety of ways 
with the hope of obtaining emphasis through repetition. Tam- 
burlaine’s long lecture to his sons on military tactics is built up 
almost entirely through figures of accumulation; Marlowe con- 
cludes it, as he concludes many similar speeches, with a kind of 
acclamatio, summarizing the preceding lists with a generalization: 


When this is done, then are ye souldiers, 
And worthy sonnes of T'amburlain the great. 
(3281-3282) 


Acclamatio—a conclusion designed to express or inspire approval 
of all that has been said before—is also mentioned by Hoskyns 
as a figure particularly helpful in amplification.” 

The techniques of intimation and comparison may properly 
be considered together, since by intimation Hoskyns refers simply 
to the use of metaphors or similar tropes in which an implied 
comparison emphasizes some idea.”* No one who has read either 
part of Tamburlaine can seriously question the importance of 
comparisons of all kinds to Marlowe’s style. Frederick Ives 
Carpenter once counted some four hundred similes and metaphors 
in these two plays.”*? These comparisons are regularly designed 
to add magnitude to their subjects and thus to provoke admira- 
tion. As we know, they often enter into the range of hyperbole, 
the use of which “ serueth most fitly for amplification, and that 
especially when matters require . . . to be amplified in the greatest 
degree.” ** More often than not, Marlowe’s comparisons are short 
and simple. Almost none require any serious analysis by the 
reader before their effect can be felt; very few could have 
aroused any great perplexity in the playgoers of Marlowe’s day. 

*°See “ Directions,” p. 148; cf. Peacham, p. 104 (epiphonema). 

*1 See “ Directions,” pp. 139-140. 


*2See his Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan Drama (Chicago, 1895), 
p. 88n. *° Peacham, p. 33. 
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They are thus well suited for use in dramatic poetry, which 
must achieve its effects immediately as it strikes the ears of its 
audience. Yet this feature of Marlowe’s style may also be related 
to his absorbtion of the traditional teachings of rhetoric, since 
the orator is clearly faced with the same demand. 

The use of these figures of amplification is, to be sure, by no 
means peculiar to Marlowe’s practice. They are encountered 
again and again throughout Elizabethan literature. Dramatists, 
lyric poets, narrative poets, and writers of prose all found fre- 
quent occasion to put them to work. Because they are used so 
often by Marlowe’s contemporaries, and because they are regu- 
larly discussed in nearly all of the standard textbooks of rhetoric, 
a question may arise as to whether their prominence in T'am- 
burlaine results from the deliberate intent of its author or merely 
from his unconscious assimilation of the typical literary prac- 
tice of his day. Do these schemes and tropes reflect to any 
significant degree some underlying stylistic aim particularly ap- 
propriate to these plays, or did Marlowe use them, along with any 
other figures which came to his mind, only because of some general 
faith in the efficacy of highly figured speech? That Marlowe’s 
use of these figures was the result more of design than accident 
is, I believe, strongly suggested not only by the dominant role 
they play in characterizing his style, but also by the relative 
absence of certain other kinds of figures. It is important to 
notice what elements are missing from Marlowe’s style, as well 
as those which are present. 

One feature of Marlowe’s verse which rather clearly helps to 
distinguish it from that of his fellow poets and playwrights in 
the 1580’s and early nineties is the surprisingly small number of 
minor verbal figures in it. As Michel Poirier has remarked, 
“Marlowe has little taste for those verbal conceits so dear to his 
contemporaries. Repetitions, antitheses, and puns are scarce in 
his work.” ** While Marlowe often imposes patterns upon whole 
speeches, he only rarely attempts to twist individual lines into 


intricate or ingenious forms. There is little in Tambuzlaine at 


all comparable to the kind of writing so well exemplified by 
Hieronimo’s notorious speech in The Spanish Tragedie which 


 begins— 


**See his Christopher Marlowe (London, 1951), p. 211. Cf. F. P. Wilson, Marlowe 


_ and the Early Shakespeare (Oxford, 1953), p. 121. 
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Oh eies, no eies, but fountains fraught with teares; 
Oh life, no life, but liuely fourme of death; 7° 


the artful balancing of line against line and word against worl 
in this fashion seldom interests Marlowe. Even simpler figures of 
verbal repetition and parallelism (including such popular scheme 
as epanalepsis, anadiplosis, parison, or polyptoton), which ar 
common enough in the plays of Kyd, Lyly, Greene, Peele, ani 
Shakespeare towards the start of his career, are sparingly en- 
ployed in Tamburlaine. Occasional examples may be found, but 
they do not call attention to themselves by their frequency a 
they do in the plays of these other men. 

It may be thought that Marlowe neglected these stylistic 
devices only because, at the time he was writing the Tamburlaine 
plays, Kyd had not yet popularized their use in the public theatre. 
Even if one were willing to make the doubtful assumption that 
one or both parts of Tamburlaine preceded The Spanish Tragedie, 
this explanation would remain somewhat superficial. While Kyd 
may have been the first dramatist fully to exploit schemes of this 
sort in his style, many non-dramatic writers had been making 
use of them long before he took them up. They were, after all, 
figures with which any literary man of the 1580’s would have had 
a considerable degree of familiarity. A Cambridge Master of Arts 
like Marlowe could hardly have been ignorant of their nature or 
of the value—real or imaginary—which the literary fashion of his 
day attributed to them. Had he believed that such figures could 
have appreciably enriched the style of his dramas, there is no 
reason to suppose that he would not have employed them—with 
or without the example of Kyd to encourage him. Their compara 
tive absence in the Tamburlaine plays clearly indicates that 
Marlowe was neither choosing figures at random to “ ornament” 
his style nor blindly adopting a technique of composition which 
happened to be popular at the time he was writing. His constant 
use of those figures best designed for amplification and his 
avoidance of figures less useful in this process seem most under- 


standable when interpreted as the result of a deliberate aim on his 
part to shape his style almost exclusively for the sake of amplif- 
cation and for no other purpose. 

Why then did Marlowe direct the weapons of his rhetoric 


*° TIT. ii. 1-2. I quote from The Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. F. S. Boas (Oxford, 
1901). 
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almost entirely towards this one target? Why do the characters 
in Tamburlaine steadily amplify not only the subjects of their 
primarily persuasive speeches but almost everything they say? 
Does all of this amplification have any functional value? I 
believe it played an essential part in helping Marlowe to solve a 
crucial problem which arose from the nature of the two plays 
he was attempting to write. Both parts of Tambuzlaine are con- 
ventionally and correctly described as “ one man” plays. Their 
effectiveness depends almost entirely upon the impression their 
hero makes upon the audience. While their simple, episodic plots 
generate some suspense, in that the audience is kept wondering 
whether this hero’s good fortune will ever desert him, even this 
suspense is dependent upon the audience’s first having been 
enthralled by the personality of Tamburlaine. 

Critics have debated whether Marlowe actually wishes us to 
admire his hero as a noble symbol of infinite aspiration or to 
condemn him as a fiendish vessel of God’s wrath. Regardless of 
our stand on this question, there can be little doubt that Marlowe 
wants us to marvel at Tamburlaine and his amazing adventures. 
If he fails to capture our imagination with his hero, his plots lose 
most of whatever interest they may hold, and the extravagancies 
of his style, lacking a fit subject, degenerate into mere fustian. To 
make sure that the spell cast by Tamburlaine’s personality is 
never broken, Marlowe never slackens his constant rhetorical 
attack upon his audience. For, irrespective of the specific subject 
of amplification in any given passage, does not Tamburlaine 
himself nearly always benefit from this emphasis? Most of the 
time, Marlowe’s lines magnify him and his deeds directly, but 
when any of the other characters are amplified as well, this simply 
adds additional splendor to Tamburlaine. If his followers are 
endowed with heroic grandeur, then he seems all the more marvel- 
ous in commanding their obedience. If his enemies are depicted 
as possessing immense power, then even more powerful must be 
the conqueror who subdues such mighty adversaries. 

Risking everything upon his ability to create an overwhelming 
hero, Marlowe takes no pains to interest his audience in any other 
character. In fact, his decision to exalt Tamburlaine by means 
of incessant amplification would almost certainly have prevented 
him from endowing other characters with distinctive personalities, 
had he wished to do so. The techniques of amplification which 
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we have considered are quite impersonal; they may be effectively 
employed by any speaker without being significantly modified to 
reflect his individual nature. Relying almost exclusively upon 
these techniques, Marlowe thus was unable to distinguish his 
characters from one another by varying the tone, structure, or 
style of their individual speeches. Every one of his characters 
must amplify all of the time; and every one of them must amplify 
in very much the same manner. As a result, they all tend to talk 
alike. The style of Tamburlaine is the style of his captains, of 
Corsoe, of the Soldan, of Bajazeth and his lords, of Callapine, of 
Orcanes, and of very nearly everyone else who has any appreciable 
amount of talking to do. The more elaborate the speeches of these 
minor characters are, the greater is their resemblance to those of 
the hero, regardless of their subject matter. When the captive 
Callapine attempts to sway his jailer Almeda (2510-2544), his 
speech is remarkably similar in a surprising number of ways to 
that with which Tamburlaine wooed Zenocrate in the earlier play 
(278-301). There is a difference between persuading a man to 
become a traitor and inclining a maiden’s thoughts to romance, 
but Marlowe’s rhetoric is substantially the same on both oc- 
casions.”° 

Even the characters most unlike Tamburlaine are capable of 
declaiming in his characteristic manner if given the slightest 
chance. Marlowe’s marked indifference to the possibilities of 
characterization through style is nowhere better shown than by 
the following lines: 


Go, stout Theridimas, thy words are swords 

And with thy lookes thou conquerest all thy foes: 
I long to see thee backe returne from thence, 
That I may view these milk-white steeds of mine, 
All loden with the heads of killed men. 

And from their knees, euen to their hoofes below, 
Besmer’d with blood, that makes a dainty show. (82-88) 
If someone were asked to guess which of Marlowe’s characters 


26 When Theridamas falls in love with Olympia, his speeches to her (especially 
3918-3926), though relatively brief, also resemble those which Tamburlaine directed 
towards Zenocrate. Here, at least, the two speakers share a common aim; but even 
so, the style of their speeches does little to distinguish their personalities. Levin 
(p. 45) contrasts the failure of Theridamas with the success enjoyed by his master, 
but I suspect this failure must be attributed more to the difference between the ladies 
concerned than to any flaw in his rhetoric. 
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declaimed this speech, he could certainly be pardoned for sup- 
posing that here the Scourge of God himself were urging 
Theridamas into combat. Yet these lines are placed in the mouth 
of the one character who least resembles Tamburlaine—the weak 
and foolish King Mycetes. Of course, Marlowe does not allow 
Mycetes to talk like this all of the time. The king is not supposed 
to be able to manage “ a great and thundring speech ” (11). But 
here the playwright’s desire to amplify the threat to Tamburlaine 
which Theridamas and his troops represent takes full precedence 
over his limited interest in characterizing Mycetes.” A few of 
the speeches given to Mycetes** and to Tamburlaine’s peace- 
loving son Calyphas ** do seem to have been written to contrast 
with the prevailing tenor of discourse elsewhere; these may be 
taken to indicate that Marlowe was not at all blind to the ways 
in which stylistic variation could aid characterization. But his 
decision to shape the style of Tamburlaine towards other ends 
made such variation obviously impractical most of the time. 
Similarly, the regularity with which Tamburlaine himself had 
to speak always according to a limited number of rhetorical 
patterns made it difficult for his creator to delineate different 
elements in his nature or to trace any kind of development in his 
character by altering the style of his speech. Marlowe’s con- 
ception of his hero, however, did not stimulate him to attempt 
any subtle character analysis. Tamburlaine is not intended to 
resemble any actual human being; he is the embodiment of 
certain more or less abstract qualities, raised to the highest 
conceivable power. He is a mixture of pride, ambition, cruelty, 
and resolution. These traits are perhaps blended into a compound 
mixture, but hardly into a complex one. He does not change or 
develop to any marked degree in the course of these two plays, 


**Commenting upon these lines, Una Ellis-Fermor argues that the “ morbid delight ” 
and “ preverse love of fantastic effects”? found in them do reveal the peculiar nature 
of Mycetes. See her revised edition of Tamburlaine the Great (London, 1951), pp. 
72-78. Cf. J. C. Maxwell, “The Plays of Christopher Marlowe,” in The Age of 
Shakespeare: Volume 2 of a Guide to. English Literature, ed. Boris Ford (Baltimore, 
1956), pp. 163-164. These critics seem to overlook, however, the numerous occasions 
when Tamburlaine takes every bit as much pleasure as Mycetes in contemplating 
picturesque images of slaughter. See 1246-1249, 1257-1259, 1897-1899, 2239-2249, 2648- 
2653, 3288-3299, 4269-4271. 

**See especially 107-114. It may be that Marlowe intended the couplets which 
occur rather frequently in the speeches of Mycetes to distinguish his delivery. 

The stylistic contrast between the speeches of Calyphas and those of his brothers 
just before the battle with Callapine (3674-3732) looks intentional. 
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and there is no clear reason why he should. Neither Marlowe’s 
plots nor the general effect he was seeking require Tamburlaine 
to be characterized any more subtly than the minor characters, 
Tamburlaine invariably provokes amazement; but he is not de- 
signed to encourage psychological analysis.*° 

If we agree that in these plays Marlowe was largely uncon- 
cerned with detailed character delineation and that his chief aim 
as a dramatist was to arouse ‘continual astonishment at the 
awe-inspiring figure who dominates them, we cannot deny the 
functional value of the rhetoric which he employed. The task of 
his style is ever to magnify the importance of his hero and of 
all the fabulous adventures of this hero, whether they be deeds 
of valor or of savagery. While not suitable for all of the goals 
which a dramatist might pursue, it more than performs this duty. 
Since the importance of Marlowe’s style to the success which 
Tamburlaine attained when first presented and to whatever 
success it still enjoys with readers today has never been seriously 
challenged, it is not surprising that an intimate and important 
connection should be discovered between this style and the 
essential nature of the work itself. 

Thus a bold application of the tools of rhetoric to the materials 
of a dramatist won Marlowe his first triumphs on the English 
stage. In our emphasis on the rhetorical nature of his style, 
however, we should be ill advised entirely to overlook the vigor 
and ease of his metrics, the evocative power of his imagery, or 
the many other elements in his verse which contribute towards its 
undeniable grandeur. Other men could (and did) imitate his 
rhetorical patterns fairly easily; but their failure to match his 
other poetic virtues, as well as their inability to harmonize style 
and substance so effectively, deprived them of similar success. 


*°Tt is interesting to contrast Tamburlaine in this respect with Edward II. In the 
later play, Marlowe’s plot forced him to depict at least three characters whose natures 
are decidedly complex: the king, Queen Isabel, and Mortimer. The personalities of 
all three must undergo considerable development in the course of the play, if their 
actions are to appear plausible. Had Marlowe imposed on his style in Edward II the 
rigidity which is so apparent in Tamburlaine, it is difficult to see how he could have 
managed this development with even the slightest degree of success. The obvious 
stylistic differences between these plays can, of course, be explained simply as the 
result of the greater experience and maturity which Marlowe brought to the com- 
position of Edward IT; but, considering the entirely different problems of characteriza- 
tion which he faced, we may wonder if Marlowe’s less extravagantly amplified style 
in that play did not spring in part from his own awareness of the limitations of his 
method in Tamburlaine and a conscious desire to adapt his style to his subject matter. 
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But after the importance of all these qualities of Marlowe’s poetry 
has been acknowledged, we must conclude that the chief function 
of his style is to persuade us that Tamburlaine actually is the 
enthralling personality his creator conceived him to be, that his 
battles and conquests are staggering in their magnitude, that all 
ages shall indeed 


talk of Tamburlain, 
Euen from this day to Platoes wondrous yeare, 
(1539-1540) 


and that the performance of this function is primarily dependent 
upon the resources of rhetoric. Marlowe the playwright could not 
have won his triumph without the aid of Marlowe the poet; and 
Marlowe the poet learned much of his craft from Marlowe the 
rhetorician. As Theridamas said of Tamburlaine, 


You see my Lord, what woorking woordes he hath. (623) 


Indiana University 
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SPENSER’S IMAGERY 
BY CARL ROBINSON SONN 


By remarking that she had been shown a gallery of pictures, 
the aged lady to whom Pope read a canto of The Faerie Queene 
installed herself as a fixture of Spenserian criticism. The list of 
painters Spenser has called up to the minds of critics is over- 
whelming. In a recent article Mr. Rudolf Gottfried mentions the 
following attributions made among thirteen critics, who range 
from Joseph Warton to W. B. C. Watkins: Rubens, Caracci, 
Correggio, Titian, Rembrandt, Raphael, Michaelangelo, Giulio 
Romano, Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, 
Albiano, Teniers, Veronese, Bellini, Tintoretto, Diirer, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Chinese painters, the early Florentine, Carpaccio, 
Fouquet, Uccello, Lippo Lippi, Masaccio, Turner, Primaticcio, 
Bosch, Mantegna, Botticelli, Giorgione, El Greco, the French and 
Dutch Caravaggians, Chardin, and the moderns. Mr. Gottfried, 
however, maintains that ‘nine-tenths of Spenser’s imagery is 
addressed to the ear rather than the eye,’ and he supports his 
position with three arguments: ‘no artist has ever made a satis- 
factory illustration of the poems’; ‘Spenser cannot, in his time 
and country, have known much of what we call the Fine Arts’; 
and, finally, the inconsistencies within Spenser’s descriptions of 
persons and scenes and the piecemeal presentation of the pageants 
are, inter alia, evidence of a ‘relatively weak ’ visual imagination. 
The first two arguments are essentially irrelevant; the third avoids 
consideration of obvious and effective visual sensuousness to 
emphasize a few disputable inconsistencies, and then maintains, 
in effect, that small pictures are unpictorial. Moreover, despite 
Mr. Gottfried’s comment on the appeal of Spenser’s poetry to the 
ear, he does not indicate that he finds any auditory sensuousness 
in the imagery; nor does he indicate that his judgment parallels 
either the earlier or the later view of Mr. Eliot on Milton: that 
the poet suffered a ‘ hypertrophy of the auditory imagination at 
the expense of the visual,’ * either to his benefit or to his detri- 


? Rudolf Gottfried, ‘The Pictorial Element in Spenser,’ ELH, XIX (1952), 208-218. 
°T. S. Eliot, On Poetry and Poets (New York, 1957), p. 162. 
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ment. Mr. Gottfried’s affirmative position is thus, at best, un- 
certain. He objects, with justification, that ‘ the picture galleries 
which some would-be curators have gathered from [Spenser’s] 
work inevitably misrepresent the whole,’ but he misdirects his 
argument in trying to demonstrate that Spenser labored under 
an infirmity: he looks for visual imagination in the wrong places. 
Both the endeavor to reduce Spenser to paints and canvas (not 
to mention the incredible hodge-podge of styles, periods, and 
techniques that are invoked) and the endeavor to deny sensuous- 
ness altogether betray a misunderstanding of the nature of 
Spenser’s imagery. In the first, one fastens on the sensuous aspect, 
and, in the second, on the conceptual (for the latter is all that 
Mr. Gottfied’s position leaves him). The difficulty lies in mis- 
taking the relation of the sense to the sensible. 


Mr. C. S. Lewis remarks that the sixteenth century 


boy, out of school, without noticing it, then acquired a range of knowl- 
edge such as no boy has today; farriery, archery, hawking, sowing, 
ditching, thatching, brewing, baking, weaving, and practical astron- 
omy. This concrete knowledge mixed with their law, rhetoric, 
theology and mythology, bred an outlook very different from our 
own. High abstractions and rarified artifices jostled the earthiest 
particulars.® 


This is not to indicate that Spenser worked within any established 
naturalistic tradition; it is merely illustrative of the absence of 
the kind of divorcement between particular and universal that 
accounts for the error of both points of view in Mr. Gottfried’s 
complaint, as well as for a kind of intermediate error: the notion 
that Spenser’s visual images are invariably incomplete, insofar as 
they consist of details that have been appended for their emble- 
matic significance. The latter view is perhaps the best bridge to 
an examination of the universal and the particular in Spenser’s 
imagery. 

What is seen as incompleteness is stylization (a quality of 
expressionism): Spenser’s images are not appendages or illu- 
strations of meanings: they stand at the center, rather than on 
the periphery of significance. Thus, his description of Britomart 
about to discuss Artegall with Redcross: 


And ever and anone the rosy red, 


*C. S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), pp. 61-62. 
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Flasht through her face, as it had beene a flake ordered 
Of lightning through bright heven fulmined: style is 
At last, the passion past, she thus him answered .. . y 
(FQ 3.2.5) ornamer 
The figure obviously reflects the suddenness and intensity of ‘ the ne Sa 
passion ’; but it also amplifies a blush to a revelation of simplicity 
and grandeur. Similarly, an almost straight description of Chapm: 
Belphoebe reveals the wholesomeness and nobility that inform a clarity | 
child of nature: That, E 
Her yellow lockes, crisped like golden wyre, ne pa 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed, ” ke k 
And when the winde emongst them did inspyre, do 
They waved like a penon wyde dispred, 
And low behinde her backe were scattered: a 
And whether art it were, or heedlesse hap, Th ] 
As through the flouring forrest rash she fled, us, t 
In her rude heares sweet flowres themselves did lap, he patt 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossomes did enwrap. resultin; 
(FQ 2.3.30) This dit 
Puttenham, pursuing a small conceit of his own, states that 
figures (of rhetoric) are dink. 
in a sorte abuses or rather trespasses in speach, because they passe same ti 
the ordinary limits of common vtterance, and be occupied of purpose Richard 
to deceiue the eare and also the minde, drawing it from plainnesse and 
simplicitie to a certaine doublenesse . . 4 Too mu 
qualities 


This ‘ doublenesse’ is the simultaneous presentation of the ap- [ as an im 
parent and specific, on the one hand, and the hidden and abstract, with sen 
on the other. Formalization creates both a beautiful image and 


a proportionately effective instrument of revelation. The expres- cs 4 
siveness achieved by such formalization is described by Put- reg _ 
tenham as the 

impressi 
qualitie the Greeks called Enargia, of this word argos, because it pattern 
geueth a glorious lustre and light.° upon ar 
What is to be sought is a kind of forceful lucidity. And that the ge 


“George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. una: 
G. Gregory Smith (London, 1904), II, 159-160. In 1671, however, Samuel Parker 


wrote: ‘Had we but an Act of Parliament to abridge Preachers the use of fulsom and > * Ibid. 

luscious Metaphors, it might perhaps be an effectual Cure of all our present Dis- George 

tempers.’ A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie (London, 1671). . 1941), p. 4 
Puttenham, p. 148. 
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ordered image was not looked on as a mere decorative addition to 
style is indicated by Puttenham’s comment that 


ornament is but the good or rather bewtifull habite of language or 
stile, and figuratiue speaches the instrument wherewith we burnish 
our language, fashioning it to this or that measure and proportion . . .° 


Chapman further emphasizes the penetration afforded by the 
clarity that comes of formalization: 


That, Enargia, or clearness of representation . . . high, and harty 
invention exprest in most significant, and unaffected phrase; it serves 
not a skilfull Painters turne, to draw the figure of a face onely to 
make knowne who it represents; but hee must lymn, give lustre, 
shadow, and heightening; . . . such as have the iudiciall perspective, 
will see it hath, motion, spirit and life . . 7 


Thus, the accurate rendering of externals was not the poet’s aim: 
he patternized these externals, and from the relation of the 
resulting image to the object in nature a truth was to emerge. 
This differs from the modern notion of expressionism in that the 
reader is neither shuttled from the object to the emotional state 
of the artist, nor is he left with only the emotional state of the 
object. So Spenser’s imagery presents an inherent and, at the 
same time, ulterior significance. In this connection, Mr. I. A. 
Richards writes: 


Too much importance has always been attached to the sensory 
qualities of images. What gives an image efficacy is less its vividness 
as an image than its character as a mental event peculiarly connected 
with sensation. 


Spenser’s images, in Mr. Richards’ term, are ‘ relicts’ * of sensa- 
tion: they are the result of a process of selection and distortion; 
but it is only insofar as they are not verbal translations of sense 
impressions that they may be described as lacking vividness. The 
pattern that emerges from this selection and distortion depends 
upon another kind of vividness, enargia, if you will, to set in 
motion for the reader a mental event that is peculiarly connected 
with sensation. A simple example is the following description of 


«Una: 


* Ibid. 

a —— Chapman, The Poems of George Chapman, ed. Phyllis Bartlett (Oxford, 
#1), p. 49. 
"I. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (London, 1924), p. 119. 
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. Her angels face 
As the great eye of heaven shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place; 
Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 
(FQ 1.3.) 


The reader encounters but one aspect of Una’s face: its bright- 
ness. He brings to the encounter his personal and cultural asso- 
ciations with light, and he knows that he has beheld heavenly 
grace before he has reached those words, for the visual impact 
has indeed been transient: the suffusion of light merges almost 
immediately with the character of Una. By way of contrast, a 
description of Britomart: 


Tho, whenas vailed was her lofty crest, 
Her golden locks, that were in tramells gay 
Upbounden, did them selves adowne display, 
And raught unto her heeles; like sunny beames, 
That in a cloud their light did long time stay, 
Their vapour vaded, shewe their golden gleames, 
And through the persant aire shoote forth their 

azure streams. 

(FQ 3.9.20) 


This is a happy light that could never be mistaken for God’s 

grace. In each case the image, the object, and the significance 

coalesce in what Puttenham terms ‘ This louely conformitie, or 

proportion, or conueniencie between the sence and the sensible. 
29 


In respect to this relation of the sense to the sensible Miss 
Rosamond Tuve observes that in Renaissance images 


The poet makes likenesses of ‘ cose sussistenti’: ‘ But what sort of 
things shall we say subsist? Are they the intelligible or the visible? 
Certainly they are the intelligible.’ [Tasso] . Instead of thinking 
about differences between images in that they offer, respectively, 
‘ artificial’ or ‘ natural’ likenesses of the visible world, we must think 
about differences between images in that they imitate the different 
aspects poets see of the intelligible world. 


To ignore the artificiality of an essentially artificial image is as | 


undesirable as it is impossible. By abandoning, as Miss Tuve 
suggests, acknowledgement of a distinction between artificial and 


* Puttenham, p. 174. 


2° Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), pp. 35, 


36. 
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natural likenesses, we implicitly abandon also what she herself 
describes as ‘ the aesthetic pleasure of marking the fitness with 
which formal beauty of design has been imposed upon the 
natural.’* When the poet perceives an aspect of the intelligible 
world, he perceives it, perforce, in the visible world, the world 
of nature. The intelligible world may ‘ subsist,’ but it is manifest 
in, and is to be apprehended through, the external order. Thus, 
the poet perceives an aspect of the intelligible world in his 
subject; and his ‘imitation’ of this aspect is implicit in, and 
shadowed forth by, the pattern he imposes on his subject. The 
truth of his image is very much its beauty, for both depend on 
the appropriateness, each to the other, and the consequent fusion, 
of sensuous detail, subject, and significance. If we are to think of 
images as being different only insofar as they imitate different 
aspects of the intelligible world, we must first submit to the rather 
insane hypothesis that a given poet (or all poets) perceive the 
infinite aspects of the intelligible world in a given, unvarying set 
of objective sensuous details. Equally unacceptable is the alter- 
native hypothesis: that the poet perceives the intelligible world 
immediately, and without reference to, the natural world (this 
would reflect the ‘ Ciceronian aspect’ of Neoplatonism, i.e., the 
notion that Ideas are both within and without the mind: a 
variety of personal and subjective vision that Miss Tuve nowhere 
in her book attributes to the Elizabethan poet). This straw-man 
has been belabored merely for purposes of illustration. Obviously, 
these images differ also insofar as they embody differing patterns 
of sensuous detail. Of importance, therefore, is that the formalized 
particulars point to, and become, the general; the concrete merges 
with the abstract. The brightness of Una’s face becomes a great 
suffusion of light, which becomes a greater and universalized 
quality. The image, as Puttenham says, serves to enforce and to 
enlarge: it establishes a relationship that circumvents the in- 
adequacy of a flat statement or a neatly visualizable picture. 

To Mr. H. W. Wells, however, Spenser’s imagery is neatly 
visualizable: consequently, in his scale of seven types of imagery, 
he classifies Spenser’s as ‘ intensive,’ ’* that is, conceived in the 
medieval tradition of the manuscript illumination. As a matter 
of course, everyone who seeks to demonstrate the pictorial 


Ibid., p. 34. 
*H. W. Wells, Poetic Imagery (New York, 1924), pp. 138 ff. 
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quality of Spenser’s imagery eventually invokes the tradition of 
medieval illumination, and points a finger at something like the 
Masque of Cupid. Thus, Mr. Gottfried, discussed above, almost 
instinctively attacks the pageants of The Faerie Queene in his 
endeavor to prove Spenser wnpictorial. He maintains that they 
betray a want of visual imagination, in that Spenser and the 
reader view them as through a doorway: they are to be seen only 
in small sections. As it was Spenser’s purpose to focus on indi- 
vidual figures, or small groups of figures, the point is poorly taken. 
One is unable to visualize the figures not because they appear as 
in a doorway, but because they are disembodied notions to which 
have been attached, for heightened significance, a few quasi- 
sensuous details. The Masque of Cupid, for example, is peopled 
by ‘tenuous, bloodless creatures . . . clothed in symbolical gar- 
ments of silken samite or sad green, carrying appropriate stage 
properties in their hands.’ ** And, often, even these garments and 
stage properties are omitted: 


And after them a rude confused rout 
Of persons flockt, whose names is hard to read: 
Emongst them was sterne Strife, and Anger stout, 
Unquiet Care, and fond Unthriftyhead, 
Lewd Losse of Time, and Sorow seeming dead, 
Inconstant Chaunge, and false Disloyalty, 
Consuming Riotize, and guilty Dread 
Of Heavenly Vengeaunce, faint Infirmity, 
Vile Poverty, and lastly Death with Infamy. 
(FQ 3.12.25) 


The tradition of medieval illumination and emblem is, of course, 
one of stylization and abstraction‘ (the realism that begins in 
the twelfth century is manifest only in minutiae of detail; the 
tradition remained one of patternized totality). A word-picture 
of a form that emerges from this tradition would be a kind of 
abstraction twice removed. One is thus ill-advised in adducing 
Spenser’s debt to illumination and emblem as evidence of his 
pictorial quality. The symbolic trappings of Spenser’s medieval 
personifications are not even accurately described as sensuous 
details, for they dress not persons or things, but meanings. The 
half-images that emerge from the pageants, then, illustrate further 


*® George Rylands, ‘ English Poets and the Abstract Word,’ Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, XVI, 63, 64. 
14 Hence, the scholarly traffic betwen medieval and modern art. 
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a striving toward generalization and abstraction. Insofar as they 
are declarative, however, they are prone to the inadequacies of 
flat statement. 

The philosophical and religious atmosphere in which Spenser 
was immersed was indeed congenial to an imagery that tends to 
expand and amplify significance. As a Neoplatonist, Spenser 
would find in Plotinus (by way of Ficino) that 


the arts are not to be slighted on the ground that they create by 
imitation of natural objects; . . . we must recognize that they give 
no bare reproduction of the thing seen but go back to the Ideas from 
which Nature itself derives . . .1° 


Additionally, as Mr. A. S. P. Woodhouse suggests, Spenser could, 
as a Christian, look on the earthly as symbolic of the heavenly, 
and on the inferior order as standing in a sacramental relation to 
the higher.**® Thus, in the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie the poet 
refers to ‘ Th’ Eternall Fountaine of that Heavenly Beauty,’ and 
in the Hymne of Beautie writes: 


That wondrous paterne, wheresoere it bee, 
Whether in the earth layd up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinfull eyes, for feare it to deflore, 

Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore; 

Whose face and feature doth so much excell 

All mortal sence, that none the same may tell. 
Thereof as every earthly thing partakes 

Or more or lesse, by influence divine, 

So it more faire accordingly it makes, 

And the grosse matter of this earthly myne, 
Which clotheth it, thereafter doth refyne, 
Doyng away the drosse which dims the light 

Of that faire beame which therein is empight. (36-49) 


The amount, although not always the magnitude, of the 
significance revealed by Spenser’s imagery is, of course, propor- 
tionate to the degree of formalization; and, in this connection, 
Puttenham’s discussion of the ways in which art operates on the 
‘stuffe’ of nature may serve as a useful analytical frame. He 


| states first that 


In some cases we say arte is an ayde and coadiutor to nature, and a 


* Enneads, transl. Stephen McKenna (London, 1926), v. viii. I. 
*°A. S. P. Woodhouse, ‘Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene, ELH, XVI 


| (1949), 228. 
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furtherer of her actions to good effect, or peraduenture a meane to 
supply her wants, by reinforcing the causes wherein shee is impotent 
and defectiue, as doth the arte of phisicke, by helping the natural] 
concoction, retention, distribution, expulsion, and other vertues, in 
a weake and unhealthie bodie . . .17 


On this level, Spenser is least stylized, and closest to giving an 
accurate reflection of the natural world; his method is mainly 
that of simple emphasis. Consequently, the result is a less explo- 


siverevelation than it is a highlighting of the reality implicit in f 


nature. Thus, the description of Belphoebe quoted earlier (p. 158) 
and the following descriptions of Pastorella and Duessa, respec: 
tively: 


And soothly sure she was full fayre of face, 

And perfectly well shapt in every lim, 

Which she did more augment with modest grace 

And comely carriage of her count’ance trim, 

That all the rest like lesser lamps did dim .. . 
(FQ 6.9.9) ) 

Her crafty head was altogether bald, 

And, as in hate of honorable eld, 

Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald; 

Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 

And her sowre breath abhominably smeld; 

Her dried dugs, lyke bladders lacking wind, 

Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld; 

Her wrizled skin, as rough as maple rind, 

So scabby was, that would have loathd all womankind. 


(FQ 18.47) 


Neither passage, however, leaves the reader with a picture: the | 


first is far too general, ab initio; and the second, by the accretion 


of accurate sensuous detail, overwhelms the reader not with the | } 
from t 


portrait of a hag, but with the idea of loathsomeness. 
Puttenham further states that 


In another respect arte is not only an aide and coadiutor to nature in 
all her actions but an alterer of them, and in some sort a surmounter 


of her skill, so as by meanes of it her owne effects shall appeare more | 


beautifull or straunge and miraculous . . . the Gardiner by his arte 


will not onely make an herbe, or flowre, or fruite, come forth i in his | 
season without impediment, but also will embellish the same in vertue, f 
shape, odour, and taste, that nature of herselfe would neuer haue > 


17 Puttenham, p. 187 (I have borrowed from Miss Tuve the idea of using this and [ 


the next passage in this way.). 
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done, as to make a single gillifloure . . . double . . .: any of which 
things nature could not do without mans helpe and arte.”* 


This could well be taken for a guide to the relationship that 
obtains between art and nature in most of the text-book figures 
that run through the Amoretti, in descriptions like those referred 
to earlier of Una and Britomart—and in the following description 
of Britomart: 


With that, her glistring helmet she unlaced; 
Which doft, her golden lockes, that were up bound 
Still in a knot, unto her heeles downe traced, 
And like a silken veile in compass round 
About her backe and all her bodie wound: 
Like as the shining skie in summers night 
What time the dayes with scorching heat abound, 
Is creasted all with lines of firie light, 
That it prodigious seemes in common peoples sight. 
(FQ 4.1.13) 


In the world of nature, a blond has let her hair down; but the 
reader encounters something that is indeed more _ beautiful, 
strange, and miraculous. From the consummately delicate beauty 
revealed by the image of the ‘silken veile’ he proceeds to the 
strength, majesty, and intensity of the lightning. In a way ‘ that 
nature of herselfe would neuer haue done,’ Spenser has imparted 
to, and released from, the selected sensuous details a kind of 
power. The ‘silken veile,’ the ‘ shining skie,’ and the lightning 
dissolve into the charged mental event wherein the reader appre- 
hends this peculiar beauty as an attribute of Britomart, as Bri- 
tomart, and as a thing in itself. The reader’s experience of the 
mental event is far more substantial than his perception of the 
picture is sharp: he has been led from the concrete to the abstract, 


_ from the particular to the universal. In the passage quoted earlier 


(p. 160) , Britomart is doing just what she is doing here, loosening 
her hair. There, too, the hair is golden and shiny, and falls about 
her body. But the beauty of the first passage, in its freshness and 
effervescence, is quite unlike the beauty of the second: Spenser 
has imposed a different pattern on nature and has revealed a 
different significance. The poet, Sidney says, 


yeeldeth to the powers of the minde an image of that whereof the 
Philosopher bestoweth but a woordish description: which dooth 


**Puttenham, p. 188. 
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neyther strike, pierce, nor possesse the sight of the soule so much a; 
that other dooth.® 


In the imagery discussed thus far, the relationship between the 
image and the object in the world of nature has been based, 
initially, on sensuous, and, for the most part, visual, congruity: 
the brightness of Una’s face and of the sun, the gossamer quality 
of Britomart’s hair and of a veil. Thus, it has been possible to 
stop at the sensuous details, overlooking their distortion and its 
function, and point to a picture; it has been possible to mistake 
stylization for incompleteness, and see the imagery as a mere 
emblematic afterthought; and it has been possible to adduce the 
patterned sensuous details as evidence of an abortive attempt to 
translate natural phenomena into words, and find Spenser’s an 
auditory, rather than a visual, imagination, or proclaim Spenser 
a genuinely declarative poet. To demonstrate the error of these 
three views, one need only turn to the view of oriental imagery 
that runs through Spenser’s poetry. Mr. I. A. Richards has 
commented that 


A very broad division may be made between metaphors which work 
through some direct resemblance between the two things, the tenor 
and the vehicle, and those which work through some common attitude 
which we may .. . take up towards them both.”° 


This division applies, as well, to similes that have not yet become 
metaphors, and to images (for want of a better name: since all 
three are images) that have not yet become similes: in each 
instance the tenor-to-vehicle relationship is operative. Spenser’ 
oriental imagery, the imagery of the Song of Solomon, falls in the 
second half of this division. It is, like the imagery thus far 
discussed, both highly sensuous and unpictorial; similarly, it 
serves to reveal an aspect of the intelligible world inherent in 
the object. But, insofar as there is no chance of sensuous identif- 
cation with the object, it cannot be thought a picture, an incom- 
plete picture, or a wretchedly drawn picture. 

With the exception of a glance at the Masque of Cupid, I have 
drawn all my illustrations from the imagery connected with 
Spenser’s heroines (an area wherein one encounters almost all of 
the elements of the problem), in an endeavor to maintain a con- 


2°Sir Philip Sidney, An Apology for Poetry, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 164 
2°T. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (London, 1936), pp. 117-118. 
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stant frame of reference, and with an eye toward eventual 
mention of the imagery that draws on the Song of Solomon. 


In his preface to the Complaints, William Ponsonbie credits 
Spenser with a ‘ Canticum canticorum translated ’;** and in the 
description of Belphoebe the most striking passages are those 
that show the influence of the Song of Solomon. (It is indeed 
revealing that Mr. Gottfried found this description a ‘mere 
catalogue of flattering details.’) Thus, of Belphoebe’s legs: 


Like two faire marble pillours they were seene, 
Which doe the temple of the gods support, 
Whom all the people decke with girlands greene, 
And honour in their festivall resort .. . 


(FQ 2.3.28; cf. S. of Sol., 5:15) 
and 


Her yvorie forhead, full of bountie brave, 
Like a broad table did itselfe dispred, 
For Love his loftie triumphes to engrave, 
And write the battailes of his great godhed ... 
(FQ 2.3.24; cf. Amoretti LX XVII) 


The idea of legs like marble pillars and a forehead like a great 
ivory table is, of course, grotesque; and the initial visual impact 
is, accordingly both great and transient. As R. G. Multon 
observed, the images appeal ‘ to some analytical faculty or con- 
ventional association of ideas.’ ** What has been effected (and 
in these instances facilitated by a superficial correspondence of 
line and, in the second passage, color) is a transfer and a revela- 
tion of value: the associations of nobility and grandeur are 
apparent. Similarly, in Amoretti XV, although the sensuous 
correlation is greater, the catalogue of physical charms is a cata- 
logue of physical charms is a catalogue of fine jewels (unfortun- 
ately, last line rather breaks the spell) ; in LXIV it is the inven- 
tory of a garden; and in LXXVII the delicacies of the banquet 
table. ‘ Nothing is painted; there is simply a reference to supreme 
types of excellence.’ ** And Spenser himself describes the device 
in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, when he says of Cynthia: 


Such greatnes I cannot compare to ought: 


"The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. Smith and De Selincourt (London, 
1912), p. 470. I am indebted to Israel Barroway’s examination of ‘The Imagery of 
Spenser and the Song of Solomon,’ JEGP XXXIII (1934), 23-45. 

*?R. G. Moulton, A Modern Reader’s Bible (New York, 1920), pp. 1448-1450: as 
quoted in Barraway. 28 Ibid. 
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But if I her like ought on earth might read, 

I would her lyken to a crowne of lillies, 

Upon a virgin brydes adorned head, 

With roses dight and goolds and daffadillies . . . 
(333-338) 


However, the greatest effect is achieved by a true ‘ grouping 
of excellences,’ rather than by isolated figures. The particulars, 
addressed to a number of senses, intensify each other and attain 
an even more generalized suggestiveness, as in the following 
description of Serena: 


Her yvorie necke, her alabaster brest, 

Her paps, which like white silken pillowes were, 

For Love in soft delight thereon to rest; 

Her tender sides, her bellie white and clere, 

Which like an altar did itselfe uprere, 

To offer sacrifice divine thereon; 

Her goodly thighes, whose glorie did appeare 

Like a triumphall arch, and thereupon 

The spoiles of princes hang’d, which were in battel won. 
(FQ 6.8.42; cf. 8. of Sol., 4:4, 7:5) 


The sensuality of the passage is sublimated, and serves to reveal 
a peculiarly warm-blooded variety of glory. The poet has gently 
yoked the incongruous: his pattern is, perhaps, more unnatural 
than artificial; and again we may invoke Puttenham: 


Finally, in another respect arte is, as it were, an encountrer and 
contrary to nature, producing effects neither like to hers, nor by 
participation with her operations, nor by imitation of her paternes, 
but makes things and produceth effects altogether strange and diuerse, 
of such forme and qualitie (nature alwaies supplying stuffe) as she 
neuer would nor could haue done of herselfe . . .*4 


Spenser’s imagery thus yields significant inferences in the area 
of the relationship between art and nature. And this relationship 


is nowhere more important than in the Bower of Bliss and the [ 
Garden of Adonis. Mr. C. S. Lewis, explaining the nature of the f 


evil in the first and of the good in the second, says: 


The one is artifice, sterility, death: the other, nature, fecundity, life. | 
The similarity between them is .. . the similarity of the real to the > 


pretended and of the archetype to the imitation.” 


** Puttenham, p. 189. 
25C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1988), p. $26. 
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It appears from the present discussion, however, that nature is 
neither the real nor the archetype for Spenser; nor is art imitation 
in the sense of being the pretended. Throughout, art has operated 
to impose form on nature to the end of revealing the true arche- 
type, something beyond nature. Thus it is not by virtue of the 
fact that art is inherently and absolutely evil that the Bower of 
Bliss is an evil place. The evil, if it may be called that, consists, 
in part, in the disjointed relation of art to nature: art is counter- 
feiting and competing with nature; it is imitating (with a 
pervasive and devitalized brittleness) , rather than ordering, the 
illusory. The Bower of Bliss is sterile because art is not, in the 
manner I sketched earlier, operating productively on nature; it is 
not sterile merely because it is artificial. Mr. Lewis observes 
further that 


The Bower of Bliss is not a picture of lawless, that is, unwedded, love 
as opposed to lawful love. It is a picture, one of the most powerful 
ever painted, of the whole sexual nature in disease. There is not a 
kiss or embrace on the island: only male prurience and female 
provocation.”® 


Mr. Lewis does not, however, identify the disease that afflicts 
the whole sexual nature; perversion—male prurience and female 
provocation—is merely a sympton. The Bower of Bliss is, in fact, 
a picture of lawless (though not necessarily unwedded) love. The 
whole sexual nature is sick insofar as it is sterile for want of order 
and direction: the disease partakes of the perverse relation of 
art to nature. 

Additionally, art is excluded from the Garden of Adonis not 
because it would there represent the intrusion of evil, but because 
it would serve no purpose in the fountainhead of form: it is in 
this “house of goodly formes’ that substance is divinely shaped 
and ordered. Art, obviously, is operative, and imposes its forms, 
only in the realm of the mundane. 

The notion of an antithesis between art and nature is further 


_ by what Mr. Woodhouse sees as Spenser’s apprehension 
0 


the presence of some principle of evil in nature itself . . . a relic of 
the dark forces which ruled in the chaos before it was reduced to 
cosmos, and which still struggle to assert their sway.2* 


** Ibid., p. 382. 
* Woodhouse, p. 222. 


He finds, moreover, that in the Bower of Bliss ‘up to a point 
nature herself seems willing to second Acrasia and her art.’ ** An 
apprehension of chaos in nature is perhaps implicit in an art that 
functions to order nature; and it is the evil of a kind of chaos writ 
small that informs the Bower of Bliss. 


Harvard University 


® Ibid., p. 219 (see, e. g., FQ 2.12.71, 76). 
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THE ORGOGLIO EPISODE IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


BY S. K. HENINGER, JR. 


The modern tendency to dissociate the “ historical” and the 
“moral” allegory in The Faerie Queene can easily lead to a 
perversion of Spenser’s purpose. Any dichotomy between history 
and morality would have been offensive to Elizabethans, whose 
very reason for studying the past was the hope of finding some 
ethical norm. As Richard Harvey flatly stated, “ the most morals 
is] the best History.” * Protestants especially stressed this moral- 
istic view of history, and furthermore argued that the future 
would unfold in strict accord with the prophecies set down in the 
Revelation of St. John. Therefore future events would also be 
largely determined by the ethical insight which the Apocalypse 
provided. Spenser adhered to this prevailing attitude, and in 
The Faerie Queene he hoped to produce convincing testimony 
that history and morality are indeed but different statements of 
the same truth. He is explicit on this point in the Proem to Book 
I; drawing from “ the antique rolles ” of England (I. proem. 2. 4), 
he promises that “ fierce warres and faithfull loves shall moralize 
my song” (I. proem. 1.9). 

At his best, Spenser succeeds in contriving poetry which 
satisfies the special function of the poet to synthesize history and 
morality—to provide a “continued Allegory,” as Spenser says 
in his letter to Raleigh. And Spenser is at his best in describing 
the capture of the Red Crosse Knight by the Giant Orgoglio. 
Although the meaning is complex, each of the intricate details 
subsists within the same allegorical continuum. Since this episode 
is the nadir of Red Crosse’s fortunes and the turning-point of 
Book I, it is a stringent test for the coadunating faculty of 
Spenser’s imagination. 


* Philadelphus, or A Defence of Brutes, and the Brutans History (London, 15938), G3. 
The titlepage of Matthew of Westminster’s Flores historiarum (London, 1570) quotes 
the well-known dictum of Cicero: “ Historia testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita 
Memorize, magistra vite, et vetustatis nuntia” (De oratore, II. 36). 
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Most readers begin their interpretation of Orgoglio by following 
the linguistic clue that he must be an embodiment of pride. The 
name would be most immediately meaningful as the Italian word 
for “pride, disdaine, haughtines,”? closely related to Spanish 
orgullo and French orgueil. Since the root is common to the 
Romance Languages, the appellation would associate the Giant 
with Rome and Catholicism. We must note, however, that the 
Giant is not specifically called “ Orgoglio” until after he has 
overcome Red Crosse. We hear the name only when Duessa 
approaches him with the proposition that he make Red Crosse his 
bondslave and take her for his paramour (I. vii. 14. 4-9). There- 
fore the starting-point for an interpretation of this episode does 
not lie in the meaning of the name “ Orgoglio.” 

A more fundamental point-of-beginning will be found in the 
genealogical mythus which Spenser provides for the Giant. Here, 
as he often does, Spenser first suggests the significance of the 
character. When Orgoglio interrupts the dalliance of Red Crosse 
and Duessa beside the magic fountain, Spenser devotes one stanza 
to physical description of the Giant, and then carefully relates 
his parentage: 


The greatest Earth his vncouth mother was, 
And blustring 4olus his boasted sire, 
Who with his breath, which through the world doth pas, 
Her hollow womb did secretly inspire, 
And fild her hidden caues with stormie yre, 
That she conceiu’d. (I. vii. 9. 1-6) 


Spenser expressly states that Orgoglio has been generated by a 
boisterous wind blowing through caves in the earth. By the 
principles of Renaissance meteorology, this origin identifies him 
as an earthquake. Gabriel Harvey had cited this scientific theory 
in a letter to Spenser: 


The Materiall Cause of Earthquakes . . . is no doubt great aboundance 
of wynde, or stoare of grosse and drye vapors, and spirites, fast shut 
vp, & as a man would saye, emprysoned in the Caues, and Dungeons 
of the Earth.* 


? Giovanni Florio, A worlde of Wordes, or dictionarie in Italian and English (London, 
1598), p. 248. 
® Three proper, and wittie, familiar Letters (London, 1580), B4’. 
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No Elizabethan would have missed the transparent mythologizing, 
the obvious implication that Orgoglio is the mythical embodiment 
of an earthquake. 

This conclusion is supported by much of Orgoglio’s physical 
description. His entrance is heralded by “a dreadfull sownd ”: 


Which through the wood loud bellowing, did rebownd, 
That all the earth for terrour seemd to shake, 
And trees did tremble. (I. vii. 7. 5-7) 


And when he walks, “the ground eke groned vnder him for 
dreed ” (I. vii. 8.6). During the battle with Red Crosse, “ the 
Geaunt strooke so maynly mercilesse, / That could haue ouer- 
throwne a stony towre ” (I. vii. 12. 1-2). In the next canto, when 
Prince Arthur comes to liberate Red Crosse, the Giant’s club 
misses the Prince and digs into the ground: 


The sad earth wounded with so sore assay, 
Did grone full grieuous vnderneath the blow, 
And trembling with strange feare, did like an earthquake show. 
(I. viii. 8. 7-9) 


After a violent battle, Prince Arthur finally slays Orgoglio, whose 
fall “ seemd to shake / The stedfast globe of earth, as it for feare 
did quake ” (I. viii. 23. 8-9) . 

Since Orgoglio is the personification of an earthquake, what 
significance would this have for Spenser’s audience? The occasion 
of Gabriel Harvey’s long letter to Spenser was the terrifying 
earthquake of 6 April 1580, and this was an event which few 
Englishmen forgot. It was so frightening that a special order of 
prayer was decreed “ vpon Wednesdayes and Frydayes, to auert 
and turne Gods wrath from vs, threatned by the late terrible 
earthquake, to be vsed in all parish churches.” * Sermons for a 
long time thereafter cited the earthquake as an admonition “ to 
amende our euill life, to reforme our wicked conuersation, to be 
renewed in the spirite of the inwarde man, and to be heauenly 
minded.” > Here is a vivid example of moral instruction derived 
from historical incident. 

When Orgoglio is seen as an earthquake, and therefore as a 
Visitation of God’s wrath to warn man to repentance, this gives 


* Liturgies and Occasional Forms of Prayer Set Forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(Parker Society, 1847), p. 464. 
* Abraham Fleming, A Bright Burning Beacon (London, 1580), E1—-E1’. 
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allegorical meaning to the opening stanzas of Canto VII. There 
the Dwarf has just led Red Crosse from the House of Pride, and 
the Knight is resting beside a spring when Duessa arrives. Cajoled 
by her, the Knight relaxes in the physical pleasantness of the 
glade and indulges his sensual appetites. When he quenches his 
thirst from the stream, which has magical powers to enervate any 
man who drinks of it, “ mightie strong was turnd to feeble fraile” 
(I. vii.6.5). But the Knight continues his sinful relations with 
Duessa (I. vii.7. 1-3) ; and in this weakened condition, unready in 
the midst of sensual pleasure, the Knight is attacked by Orgoglio 
and easily captured. 

This spring with its magical properties is a truncated version 
of the Salmacis story that Ovid had related in the Metamorphoses 
(IV. 285 ff.). Salmacis was the nymph of a fountain in Caria, a 
vain and slothful girl who never joined her sister-nymphs in 
the sylvan activities led by Diana. When youthful Hermaphro- 
ditus bathed himself in her waters, Salmacis was so undone by 
passion that she intertwined her body with his and prayed to the 
gods “ that this same wilfull boy and I may never parted bee.”* 
The gods capriciously consented to this unusual request, as 
Ovidian gods so often do, and their bodies were fused as one. 
When Hermaphroditus realized that his masculinity had been 
diluted to half its former strength, he also prayed for a boon: 


That whoso commes within this Well may so bee weakened there, 
That of a man but halfe a man he may fro thence retire.’ 


The gods were again compliant, and thenceforth whoever drank 
from Salmacis’ spring lost his strength. 


Spenser has used only so much of Ovid’s legend as he needs. | 


He has eliminated Hermaphroditus completely, and attributes the 


enervating properties of the water solely to the displeasure of | 


Diana when the indolent Salmacis showed indifference to the 
chase (I. vii. 5. 1-9). Ovid has never had more ardent disciples 
than the Elizabethans, however, and to Spenser’s audience this 
enchanted spring would inevitably recall Salmacis. 

Since myth was a form of history, it also was subject to moral 
interpretation; and the venerated tradition of moralizing Ovid 


*I quote from the translation of Arthur Golding (1567) reprinted as Shakespeare's 
Ovid, ed. W. H. D. Rouse (London, 1904), p. 91, line 461. 
7 Ibid., p. 91, lines 477-478. 
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would bring with Salmacis’ story a moralized meaning. As Gold- 
ing summarized it in the epistle preceding his translation of the 
Metamorphoses: 


Hermaphrodite and Salmacis declare that idlenesse 

Is cheefest nurce and cherisher of all volupteousnesse, 

And that voluptuous lyfe breedes sin: which linking all 
toogither 

Make men too bee effeminate, unweeldy, weake and lither.* 


The interlude beside the fountain shows Red Crosse being both 
idle and voluptuous, and Spenser focuses the moral significance 
of this episode by connecting it with the history of Salmacis. The 
sinfulness of this dalliance with Duessa makes Red Crosse a 
proper victim for the Giant, the agent of God’s wrath, that 
inevitably follows. Orgoglio wages battle “as when almightie 
Ioue in wrathfull mood, / To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is 
bent ” (I. viii. 9. 1-2). 


II 


The interpretation of an earthquake as a warning to repentance 
was of course based on the Holy Scriptures. Often in the Bible 
the anger of God descends upon sinful men in the form of an 
earthquake, but nowhere more terrifyingly than in the Revelation 
of St. John. The Book of Revelation provided many of the 
central doctrines for the new militant Protestantism, and recent 
scholarship has shown its formative influence on Book I of The 
Faerie Queene.’ Therefore by turning to it we can perhaps fit 
the Orgoglio episode into the larger framework of allegory based 
on the Apocalypse. 

In the Book of Revelation earthquakes occur as visitations 


upon the wicked most prominently as the climaxes of three 


separate but interrelated series of prophecies leading up to the 
final Day of Judgment: the opening of the seven seals on the 
book of God (vi. 1-viii.1), the trumpetings of the seven angels 
(viii. 2-xi. 19) , and the vials poured by seven angels into the air 
(xvi. ll-xvi. 21). These key passages agree that the Last Judg- 


_ ment will be heralded by an earthquake destroying the world. 


*P. 8, lines 113-116. 
*See particularly Josephine W. Bennett, The Evolution of “The Faerie Queene” 


; (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 109-119; and John E. Hankins, “Spenser and the 
_ Revelation of St. John,” PMLA, LX (1945), 364-381. 
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Moreover, Protestant scholiasts derived their theories of dam- 
nation and redemption from the Book of Revelation. With this 
gloss, for example, Heinrich Bullinger amplified the meaning of 
the seven seals: 


In the opening of the seuen seales, there is seuerally accompted and 
reckned vp, what and how greate euils should come vpon men from 
the which not somuch as the faithfull liuing in this world, should be 
free. Wares, slaughters, famine, pestilences are recyted, and such 
other lyke plagues: Agayne persecutions, seditions, and (a great deale 
worse then all these) y® seducyng, and distroying of men through 
corrupt doctryne.... 

... In the calamities, troubles, euils, and corruptions declared 
hitherto, the Aungel of God is brought in, who marketh the elect of 
God, in theyr foreheades: and all they through the goodnes and 
custodye of God, are saued from perdition.’° 


Doomsday will engulf all men, the righteous with the wicked; but 
the elect shall be saved by the Angel of God and brought to 
Heaven. 

The process of Red Crosse’s redemption can be easily traced in 
the Orgoglio episode. Through his relations with Duessa, the 
Knight has been guilty of carnality; and even worse, as Bullinger 
said, he has been seduced by “ corrupt doctryne.” When Orgoglio 
brings in Judgment Day, the Knight therefore finds himself 
helpless in the dungeon beneath the afflictions of his sins. During 
the battle with the Giant, however, we have been told that Red 
Crosse is blessed with “heauenly grace” (I. vii. 12.3) ; he is one 
of the elect. So now that he has felt the wrathful hand of God, 
the Knight is ready for his spiritual rebirth. The Squire’s magic 
horn which automatically opens the gates of Orgoglio’s stronghold 
is a clear-cut analogue to the archangel’s trumpet which will open 
graves on Doomsday. Prince Arthur then enters as the Angel of 
God who has come to mark the elect and save him from dam- 
nation. When the Prince finds Red Crosse, he is “a ruefull 
spectacle of death” (I. viii. 40.9). Spenser graphically describes 
him as a long-dead corpse: “ His sad dull eyes [are] deepe sunck 
in hollow pits”; he has “bare thin cheekes” and “ rawbone 
armes ”; “all his vitall powres / [Are] Decayd, and all his flesh 


2° 4 hundred sermons vpon the Apocalipse (2nd ed.; London, 1573), A6’-A7. See 
also Franciscus Junius, The apocalyps . . . With a briefe and methodical exposition 
(Cambridge, 1596), p. 76; and The Bible (London, 1603), with comm. of Junius on 
Revelation [STC 2190], fol. 113. 
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XUM 


shronk vp like withered flowers ” (I. viii. 41. 1-9). Nevertheless, 
Arthur retrieves Red Crosse from the perdition of the dungeon 
(which had “no flore, / But [was] all a deepe descent, as darke 
as hell ” [I. viii. 39. 7-8]), and brings the Knight back to Una. 

When we read Orgoglio as the earthquake heralding the Last 
Judgment, the significance of the Giant’s falling upon Red Crosse 
becomes evident. The Knight has succumbed to fleshly tempta- 
tion, for which he must be published. The wages of sin are death, 
and so in Orgoglio’s tomb-like dungeon the Knight undergoes a 
literal mortification of the flesh. There he lies helpless, until 
Divine grace lifts the soul and reunites it with Divinity. In 
Spenser’s words, “This good Prince [Arthur] redeemd the Red- 
crosse knight from bands ” (I. ix. 1.9), where “ redeemd ” should 
be read with Christian connotations. 

Now the introductory stanza of Canto VIII becomes intel- 
ligible as an explication of the allegory: 


Ay me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall? 
Were not, that heauenly grace doth him vphold, 
And stedfast truth acquite him out of all. 
Her loue is firme, her care continuall, 
So oft as he through his owne foolish pride, 
Or weaknesse is to sinfull bands made thrall. 
(I. viii. 1. 1-7) 


Red Crosse, “the righteous man” before us, has been shown 
beset by temptation in the grove of Salmacis, which exemplifies 
the “ many perils ” which daily surround us; and he has “ fallen,” 
re-enacting the drama of Original Sin. He is not lost, however: 
Red Crosse is rescued from eternal damnation in the dungeon of 
Orgoglio by Prince Arthur, or “ heauenly grace,” and reunited 
with Una, or “ stedfast truth.” She is constant even though he 
is led into sin by “his owne foolish pride, / Or weaknesse.” 
Orgogolio, of course, must be equated with the “sinful bands ” 
which have enthralled the Knight, just as “ bands ” = Orgoglio 
in I. ix.1.9. 

Prince Arthur properly interprets Red Crosse’s capture as a 
warning to reform his sinful ways: Arthur knows that “ th’only 
good, that growes of passed feare, / Is to be wise, and ware of like 
again” (I. viii. 44. 5-6). From this experience he also draws the 
conclusion “ that blisse may not abide in state of mortall men ” 
(I. viii. 44.9), presumably because all men are touched with 
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Original Sin. But Red Crosse is now eligible for bliss because he 
no longer exists as a “mortal” man. He has undergone the 
mortification of Orgoglio’s dungeon. This episode is indeed the 
turning-point of Book I, because from his experience with 
Orgoglio the Knight emerges as a soul that has subordinated the 
flesh. In consequence, he is no longer tempted by sins induced by 
the senses. He still must battle the intellectual crime of hope- 
lessness, though; "* so in Canto IX the Knight encounters Despair, 
a sin of the soul, who almost succeeds in having him commit self- 
murder. But Una dramatically stops the suicide, and then leads 
Red Crosse to the House of Holiness, where after the proper 
instruction and repentance he is shown the New Jerusalem. 

In this allegory which outlines the steps to salvation, Orgoglio 
is an earthquake serving to chastise Red Crosse for his sinfulness, 
epitomized by his idleness and lechery beside the magic spring. 
And simultaneously he serves a closely related strand of allegory 
by representing the destruction of the world on Judgment Day, 
when only the elect of God will be retrieved from perdition. 


III 


This is but one facet of the Giant’s allegorical function, how- 
ever; and when Red Crosse first lies vanquished and Duessa calls 
the Giant by name, “ Orgoglio,” a wholly new complex of asso- 
ciations is brought in. Spenser shifts gears, as it were, changing 
the emphasis from religio-moral to religio-political instruction. 
There is no discontinuity at this point, because the new phase 
grows smoothly out of what has gone before. The Revelation of 
St. John is still the basic text. Now, however, an exposé of 
Catholic corruption becomes the predominant occupation of the 
allegory. Protestants had read the Revelation not only as a guide- 
book along the narrow path to Heaven, but also as a prophecy of 
world-wide misery propagated by Catholic emperors and prelates. 
They were the Antichrist. The afflictions disclosed beneath the 
seven seals and contained in the seven vials of plague—the 
“ wares, slaughters, famine, pestilences . . . persecutions, seditions 
and . . . distroying of men through corrupt doctryne ”—all this 
suffering was directly attributable to the Pope and his viceroys. 
More precisely, Mary’s marriage to Philip had oppressed England 
as tyrannously as Orgoglio had imprisoned Red Crosse. So at this 


11 This allegory is explicated in the introductory stanza of Canto X (I.x.1.1-5). 
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point in his narrative Spenser speaks with the indignant voice of 
an anti-Catholic propagandist. 

Now not only the meaning, but the imagery itself derives from 
the Book of Revelation. Duessa is clearly labelled as the Whore 
of Babylon, and she triumphantly rides upon the seven-headed 
Beast. At this point Orgoglio, as Duessa’s consort, does become 
an embodiment of pride—the pride of Catholic despots, of the 
Pope, of Antichrist.’ 

In addition to leading the Christian toward the New Jerusalem, 
St. John’s Apocalypse was also intended to encourage the faithful 
in their resistance to the pagan tyranny of Rome. It therefore had 
political implications. A blasphemous government, because of its 
efforts to eliminate godliness from the individual heart, was 
inevitably damned; in view of the promised Armageddon, it was 
just as inevitably doomed to destruction. And since the Apo- 
calypse does not deal with what God in Christ has already done, 
but with what is yet to come to insure the establishment of His 
kingdom, each generation rightly interprets the Revelation accord- 
ing to its own milieu. To St. John writing in Patmos, Babylon was 
classical Rome in its hedonistic power, and the Revelation was a 
promise of its demolition. To Spenser and his contemporaries, 
Babylon was figured in the Church at Rome, and the Revelation 
was a promise of the overthrow of Catholic might. In our own 
times, the number of the Beast has been found to fit Hitler. 

Certainly in Spenser’s day it was common to correlate St. John’s 
Revelation with current events. When Franciscus Junius’ com- 
mentary on the apocalypse was printed in English, the titlepage 
advertised it as “a little treatise, applying the words of S. Iohn 
to our last times that are full of spirituall and corporall troubles 
and divisions in Christendom.” Sir John Napier in his Plaine 
discouery of the whole Reuelation of S. Iohn (1593) printed in 
parallel columns (1) the text of the Apocalypse, (2) a prose 


Many details of Cantos VII and VIII identify Orgoglio with the Antichrist as 
conceived by Protestants. He dresses Duessa in the gold and purple of the Babylonian 
Whore (I. vii. 16.3), he sets the triple crown of the hated Papacy upon her head 
(I. vii. 16.4), and he provides her with the seven-headed scarlet-colored Beast (I. vii. 
16. 6-9 ff.). The gorgeous trappings of his palace (I. viii. 35. 1-4) suggest the decadent 
splendor of Babylon and Rome. The floor is covered “with bloud of guiltlesse babes, 
and innocents trew ” (I. viii. 35.6); and the souls of martyrs are discovered beneath a 
sacrificial altar (I. viii. $6. 1-9). These evidently are the same victims of Antichrist 
revealed beneath the fifth seal in the Book of Revelation (vi.9-11). See Hankins, 
“Spenser and Revelation of St. John,” pp. 365, $78. 
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paraphrase of the text, and (3) historical information that sup. 
ported his interpretation. 

When viewed in the light of contemporary history, the victory 
of Prince Arthur over Orgoglio becomes the victory of pious 
Protestantism over corrupt Catholicism. The Giant is finally 
overthrown by the God-given brightness of Arthur’s visage and 
armor (I. viii. 19.1 ff.) , the sight of which leaves Orgoglio power. 
less: “ for he has read his end / In that bright shield ” (I. viii. 21. 
4-5). God in this way expresses His incontrovertible will. At this 
point Duessa throws aside her golden cup and mitre, and attempts 
to escape (I. viii. 25. 1-3)—symbolically announcing the defeat 
of the Babylonian Whore, the consort of Antichrist, the personifi- 
cation of the Church at Rome. She is brought to triumphant 
Prince Arthur (I. viii. 25.9), and in the presence of all, her true 
vile nature is exposed (I. viii. 46. 1 ff.). As a perfect gloss on this 
action, we may note Bullinger’s explanation of God’s purpose in 
transmitting the Apocalypse: 


Especially he sheweth the iudgement (that is to witte, ye punishe- 
ment) of the harlot in purple, (I meane of the Pope and the beast) 
to be seene. First he brought foorth an honest & noble matrone, to 
weete, the very spouse of Christ. Now as it were by opposition he 
setteth against her a proude whore, that false new start vp Romishe 
Church, who extolling her selfe braggeth more of her outwarde ap- 
parence then of inward furniture. And he affirmeth yt she shall perish 
for her great offences.** 


The intended contrast between Una and Duessa is equally obvi- 
ous. One of Spenser’s intentions was, therefore, a confident 
re-statement of the Apocalypse in his own terms. Orgoglio is the 
incarnation of Catholic pride and tyranny, which in the end will 
be overcome and completely destroyed by Prince Arthur, the 
allegorical complex representing English Protestantism. When 
Red Crosse succumbs to the power of Orgoglio, Spenser reveals 
the incapacity of the individual soul if it succumbs to the sensu- 
ality and materialism of popish Rome. 


IV 


We must not forget, however, that Spenser’s vehicle was Italian 
romance. He was not attempting to imitate the Bible nor a 
polemical pamphlet. And so perhaps by concentrating on Orgo- 


18 Hundred Sermons, B1’. 
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glio’s significance we have distorted the Giant’s true character— 
that is, we have dealt with his meaning to the detriment of his 
actual appearance in the story. In fact, Spenser has done an 
admirable job of sublimating the serious argument so that on the 
level of simple narrative-plot Orgoglio is quite convincing in his 
role of giant in a fairy-tale. He carries his heavy allegorical 
burden without impairing the childlike wonder and excitement 
which attends the adventure. 

When creating a fairy-tale villain such as Orgoglio, Spenser of 
course had a rich tradition to draw upon, a tradition which had 
flourished in folklore, classical mythology, and romance. Here 
properly we look for Orgoglio’s literary antecedents. Spenser 
labelled him a “ Giant,” and this would place him under the onus 
of numerous myths about Giants and Titans related most promi- 
nently by Hesiod ** and Ovid.’® These malicious superhumans 
were the offspring of Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), and they 
were most infamous for the battles which they had waged against 
the rightful gods.** 

As C. W. Lemmi has noted,’’ Orgoglio shows a striking resem- 
blance to the Giants described by Natalis Comes. Springing from 
the basest Element, Earth, the Giants were not accustomed to 
the virtues of moderation and justice. Instead, they were partial 
to sensuality and anger, and they dared attack even Jove himself. 
Natalis Comes asserts that the Giants were no different from rash 
men who, driven by a craze for wealth and power, flout all 
Divinity and attempt to take religion into their own hands. So in 
the Giants, Spenser happily found an embodiment for the Anti- 
christ which would nonetheless accord with his mise en scéne of 
Italian romance. Orgoglio, by being a Giant, is automatically 
endowed with the vices that Protestant England attributed to 
Catholic despots; and yet, on the non-allegorical level he con- 
vincingly performs in the romance as the wicked ogre who 
imprisons the hero. 


“ Theogony, 198 ff., 183 ff., 617 ff. 

*® Metamorphoses, tr. Golding, p. 24, lines 171 ff. [I. 151 ff.]. 

**Spenser makes numerous references to “the Titans, that whylome rebelled/Gainst 
highest heauen ” (V.i.9.6-7), and he presents many of his vicious and villainous char- 
acters in this form: Lucifera (I. iv. 8.5 ff.), Disdaine (II. vii. 41. 6-8, VI. vii. 41.1 ff.), 
Argante (III. vii. 47.2 ff.) and Ollyphant (III. xi.3.3 ff.), Care (IV. v.37. 1-2), Ge- 
tyoneo (V.x.8.6. ff.), Grantorto (V. xii. 15.1-9), and Change (VII. vi. 2.5 ff.). 

“The Symbolism of the Classical Episodes in The Faerie Queene,” PQ, VIII 
(1929), 275-276. See Natalis Comes, Mythologiae (Padua, 1616), p. 344 [VI. xxi]. 
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Spenser could have found a pattern for such syncrasis in the 
common practice of combining the Giants of Biblical legend with 
those of classical myth to produce prototypes of the evil-doer, 
The Bible itself lends credence to this confusion of sources when 
it states in Genesis, “ Gigantes regnant super terram ” (vi. 4). In 
the Scriptural tradition, these Giants were defined as the proud 
tyrants who in all centuries have been inimical to goodness: 


Fuerunt seculis omnibus viri superbi, cum potestate & honorib{us| 
virtutis & honestatis inimici: unde etiam apud poetas invaluerunt 
nomina Titanum seu Gigantum, Cyclopum, Centaurorum, Tyran- 
norum: qui cum Hebreorum nominibus & factionibus conferri 
debent.'® 


Poets regularly merged the classical and Hebraic Giants, and 
saw both as reprehensible sinners. As a specific example of par- 
ticular pertinence here, the Giants’ attack on heaven by piling 
mountain upon mountain was paralleled by the building of the 
Tower of Babel; so the anonymous Ovide moralisé* lengthily 
compared these two affronts against Deity (I.1065ff.) and 
pointed out that both symbolized mortal pride: 


[Ils] Notent les orgueilleus du monde, 

Ou toute mauvaistiez habonde, 

Tout orgueil, toute felonnie, 

Tout traison, toute envie, 

Qui par foles presumpcions 

Lievent leur cogitacions 

Contre Dieu, pour lui geurroier. (I. 1189-1195) 


Historiographers added that responsibility for building the Tower | 
of Babel rested on the Babylonian king Nimrod, whom the} 
Septuagint identifies with the origin of the Giants (Genesis, x] 
8) 2° Spenser, working within the well-established tradition of} 


18 Gilbertus Cognatus, Adagiorum ovo, printed with Erasmus, Adagia (Frankfurt, 
1656), p. 196 [many earlier eds.]. See Isabel E. Rathborne, The Meaning of Spenser: 
Fairyland (Columbia Univ. Press, 1937), pp. 146-148. 

19 Ed. C. de Beor, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, nieuwe reeks XV (1915). 


20For example, Matthew of Westminster, Flores historiarum, p. 50—where, inc: | 
dentally, Nimrod is called gigas famosissimus. The lexicographer Pierre Danet sum: | 
marizes the Scriptural commentary: “L’Ecriture dit que Nembrod fut le premier | 
Géant, puisqu’il fut le chef de la révolte des Géants posterieurs au Déluge, & ligue: | 
pour la construction de la Tour de Babel” (Dictionarium Antiquitatum Romanarum | 


et Graecarum [Paris, 1698], p. 428). When Nimrod appears in the dungeon beneath 


Lucifera’s palace, Spenser takes note of his role as the original Giant: “great Nimrod” | 


was the “ first [who] the world with sword and fire warrayd” (I. v. 48. 1-2). 
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fusing mythology and religious allegory, then saw that Giants 
had Babylonian connections which make Orgoglio a fit paramour 
for Duessa in her role as the Scarlet Whore. 

One direct link between the Giants and Antichrist which 
Spenser probably knew was the oft-quoted attempt of Irenaeus 
to fit the name re:rav to the number of the Beast: 


Omnium nominum que apud nos inueniuntur, [rerav] magis fide 
dignum est. Etenim predictum numerum habet in se, & literarum 
(est) sex, singulis syllabis ex ternis literis constantibus & vetus & 
semotum: neque (enim) eorum regum qui secundum nos sunt, aliquis 
vocatus est Titan.** 


Irenaeus’ demonstration that “ Titan” meets the specifications 
was cited by most commentators on the Apocalypse—for example, 
by John Bale and Sir John Napier.”* If Spenser knew that recrav 
fitted the Beast’s number, then his reason for making Orgoglio a 
Titan is obvious. But in any event, the Titans and Giants had an 
evil reputation which would have added an extra dimension to 
Orgoglio’s wickedness. 


v 


In presenting Orgoglio as a Giant, Spenser had ready-at-hand 
a model: Typhon (or Typhoeus), an offspring of Earth and 
Tartarus,”* a spiteful monster who generated earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, and tempests. There is considerable legendary history 
connected with Typhon, most of which seems to be etiological 
mythology to explain Mt. Aetna and the frequent earthquakes of 
the region around it. These myths tell how Typhon re-enacted 
the capital crime of the Giants: he dared challenge the sovereignty 
of Zeus, who imprisoned him beneath the island of Sicily for 
punishment.”* 

In addition to the Greek and Roman myths which designated 
Typhon as the cause of earthquakes, there was a strong tradition 
that identified him as the principal villain in the stories about 


*t Aduersus Valentini, et similium Gnosticorum Heereses, Libri quinque (Paris, 1576) , 
p. 871 [V. xxx]. 

** Bale, The Image of Both Churches in Works (Parker Society, 1849), p. 448; and 
Napier, Plaine discouery of Reuelation, pp. 69-70. See also “Irenaeus” in General 
Index to the Publications of the Parker Society (1855). 
noe Hesiod, Theogony, 820 ff.; and Natalis Comes, Mythologiae, pp. 344-349 

. xxii]. 
**See Hesiod, Theogony, 836 ff.; and Vergil, Georgics, I. 277 ff. 
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Osiris. The best known account of this Egyptian mythology was} 


Plutarch’s treatise Of Isis and Osiris,** from which Spenser drew 
his material for the Isis Church episode in Book V. According to 
Plutarch, Rhea (Earth) bore several children, among whom wer 
Isis, Osiris, and Typhon. Osiris, after marriage to Isis, succeeded 
to the throne of Egypt, bringing prosperity to his land and civil. 
ization to all the world. Typhon, however, is described as “ puffed 
up and swollen by his ignorance and error, dissipating, defacing, 


and blotting out the sacred word and doctrine ”; and in keeping} 


with his evil nature, Typhon planned to overthrow the beneficent 
regime of Osiris: 


Typhon complotted a conspiracy against him, having drawen into his 


confederacy seventy two complices, besides a certeine queene of 
Aethiopia, who likewise combined with him, and her name was Aso.” 


A scheming “ queene of Aethiopia” is not far from the Whore of 


Babylon, and “ Aso” may suggest “ Duessa”; but I shall not} 


press the point. What we cannot fail to see, however, is that the 
Egyptian Typhon possessed the identical vicious nature that 
characterizes the classical Giants, Catholic despots, the Antt- 
christ, and Orgoglio. When Spenser read about Typhon in 


Plutarch, it reinforced his conception of a Giant who could} 


feloniously oppose true religion. 


Spenser was thoroughly familiar with the legends aboul| 
Typhon. He makes direct reference to Typhon’s descent from} 


Earth (III. vii.47.8), to his uprising against the gods (III. vii 
47. 3-6, VII. vi. 15. 6-8), to his punishment (VII. vi. 29.6), and 
to his ability to shake the world with “ tempestuous rage ” (VI. 


vi. 11. 8-9). The “loud bellowing ” (I. vii.7.5) which announces | 


Orgoglio’s approach is taken from Hesiod, who had said that 
Typhon produced “ the noise of a bull bellowing aloud in proud 


ungovernable fury.” *” Also from Hesiod ** comes Spenser’s au-| 


*° Diodorus Siculus also had recorded the Isis-Osiris legends (Book I. xi passim). 
Rathborne (Spenser’s Fairyland, pp. 79 ff.) discusses the Osiris mythology as presented 


in the spurious chronicle of “ Berosus the Chaldean,” first published late in the fifteenth | 
century. There Cham, the wicked son of Noah who had received Africa as his heritage | 


after the Flood, is depicted as “the universal enemy of God and man, the very type of 
tyranny and usurpation” (p. 87). Cham had three children: the good Isis and 
Osiris, who inherited the throne of Egypt, and Typhon, “ inheritor of the sins of 


Cham” (p. 88), who killed Osiris and was in turn killed by Hercules and Isis. Nimrod | 


(see p. 182, above) was the grandson of Cham (Genesis, x. 6-9) . 
2° Plutarch, The morals, tr. P. Holland (London, 1603), p. 1292. 
*7 Theogony, 831-832. °8 Tbid., 306 ff. 
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thority for citing Typhon and Echidna as the parents of Orthus, 
Geryon’s fierce two-headed dog (V.x.10.6-8). Hesiod in the 
same passage had reported that Echidna had borne “ the evil- 
minded Hydra of Lerna” by Typhon; so Spenser intentionally 
calls Typhon to mind when he compares the Lernaean Hydra to 
the seven-headed Beast which Orgoglio gives to Duessa (I. vii. 17. 
1-3). The fecund coupling of Typhon and Echidna was blamed 
for a wide variety of monstrous malefactors—Cerberus, the 
Chimaera, the Gorgon, Scylla, the Sphinx **W—and Spenser found 
in this lustful liaison a genealogical mythus for the Blatant 
Beast (VI. vi. 9.7-11.9). If we identify Orgoglio with Typhon, 
we then see him properly as the monstrous sire of Duessa’s seven- 
headed Beast, and closely related to the Blatant Beast and to the 
cruel dog of Geryon. 

This connection between Orgoglio and Geryon’s ferocious dog 
strengthens Orgoglio’s relationship to Geryoneo and Grantorto, 
both of whom appear as proud Giants and as personifications of 
Spanish tyranny. Geryoneo has set up an idol of his father, 
naming him his god and offering human sacrifice (V. x. 28. 5-8) . 
The inclusion of idolatry among Geryoneo’s crimes is of course a 
Protestant remonstrance against the hated cathedral effigies that 
purportedly demanded human sacrifice as autor-da-fé (V. xi. 19. 
6-9). There can be little question that the martyrs beneath 
Orgoglio’s altar have met death in the same way. But to clinch 
the association between Orgoglio and the Spanish Giants, Spenser 
describes a monster that feeds upon the corpses beneath Geryon’s 
image (V. xi. 20. 1-4). And what is the lineage of this beast? She 
was “ borne of the brooding of Echidna base” (V. xi. 23.5), and 
hence a daughter of Typhon. Most certainly these Spanish Giants 
—Geryoneo, Grantorto, and Orgoglio—represent Philip II, an 
historical personage; but equally explicit is the moral castigation 
of Philip’s actions. 

In conclusion, the allegorical significance assigned to Typhon’s 
assault on the gods parallels the meaning we have found in 
Orgoglio: 


Some relate this fable in order to turn men’s minds away from 


Ambition . . . there is no care for religion, for humanitas, nor for 
Tustice when the madness of Ambition holds sway. . . . Jupiter 


*See Hesiod, Theogony, 308 ff.; and Hyginus, Fabulae (Basle, 1570), pp. 2 [pro- 


logue] and 35 [eli]. 
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finally overthrows and suppresses this Typhon (or Ambition) no 
matter where it flees; because although cupidity may withstand reason 
and wisdom for awhile, nevertheless in the long run it is overcome 
by these.*° 


Here again we have mythical history explicated in moral terms, 
Pride (manifested through ambition) is allegorically embodied in 


a monster, and this is the same sort of pride that has animated | 


Orgoglio and Philip II. A half-century later, it was commonplace 
to identify Typhon with Satan and the Pope: 


The Devill is the very Typhon, who by his pride opposed God, and 
was thrust downe to hell. ... The Pope is another Typhon: the son 
of earth, for he hath turned Christs heavenly kingdome into an 
earthly Monarchy. ... He was sent as a plague to punish the world: 
but at last shall be overcome by the breath of Gods mouth, as 
Typhon was by Jupiters thunder.** 


Jupiter’s final victory over Typhon is interpreted as the triumph 
of wise-rule over insane ambition; and it is easy to see how this 
parallels Prince Arthur’s victory over Orgoglio, the victory of 
English Protestantism over Catholic intrigue, the victory of 
Christ over Antichrist. 


VI 


Spenser has crowded much into this episode. He had looked 
into three areas of history—into classical mythology, the Book of 
Revelation, and recent politics—and in each he found the same 
archetypal pattern of evil predominating for awhile, but finally 
being overcome by Divine beneficence. Spenser thought (perhaps 
wishfully) that he had found an ethical norm, and this moral 
provides the theme for the Orgoglio episode. 

Spenser presents his theme by progressively augmenting the 
initial statement that Orgoglio is an earthquake. He becomes a 
warning to repentance, the destruction of the world heralding the 
Last Judgment, physical death preparing for the resurrection, the 
Antichrist who brings misery to mankind, the embodiment of 


*° Tr. from Natalis Comes, Mythologiae, p. $49 [VI. xxii]. Spenser recalls Typhon’s 
story for this same moral lesson in VII. vi. 29.1-9. In a discussion of the Herculean 
antecedents for Prince Arthur, Merritt Y. Hughes suggests the need of a Typhor- 
like malefactor for Hercules-Arthur to overcome (“ The Arthurs of The Faerie Queene,’ 
Etudes anglaises, VI [1953], 208) . 

** Alexander Ross, Mystagogus Poeticus, or The Muses Interpreter (2nd ed.; London, 
1648), pp. 404-405. 
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Catholic tyranny. In the Giants of mythology Spenser found a 
solvent to fuse all these constituent meanings into a single unified 
character, so that as the episode proceeds they function simul- 
taneously and consistently. As Spenser controls the conditions, 
various properties of Orgoglio are activated at different moments 
—but the total Orgoglio is always present at least latently. There- 
fore when Prince Arthur releases Red Crosse from Orgoglio’s 
dungeon, the complex of meaning must include the simple fairy- 
tale rescue of the hero from the villian’s den, the religio-moral 
salvation of the elect on Doomsday, and the religio-political 
deliverance of mankind from Spanish biogotry. To isolate his- 
torical or moral allegory is to decompose Spenser’s compound. 
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THE ROLE OF JAMES I 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


DAVID L. STEVENSON 


One is easily tempted by twentieth century literary criticism 
of Measure for Measure to regard the play as a dramatic study 
wholly concerned with the ironies resulting from the moral de- 
cisions of Isabella and of Angelo. And the decisions of these two 
public advocates of virtue are no doubt the heart of the matter, 
But one needs to remind oneself occasionally that these char- 
acters, however fascinating as pawns in an intellectual comedy, 
are caught up in a play which is also very much concerned (in 
the Duke’s initial words) with the “ properties ” of government 
and with “ sufficiency ” in office. The substantial political sub- 
stratum of this comedy, indeed, is entirely Shakespeare’s addition 


to his principal source, Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra. And} 


the importance of this material to our total understanding of 
Measure for Measure is suggested by the fact that it was from 
this material that Shakespeare fashioned the longest single role 
in the play, that of the Duke. Oddly, despite the intense scrutiny 
to which the play has been subjected in our time, Shakespeare’s 
political additions to his source have gone almost unremarked. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Pope’s article “The Renaissance Back- 


241 


ground of Measure for Measure”’* is an exception, to be sure: 


she has at least called attention to the fact that Measure for} 


Measure has a political aspect. She has argued that it reflects 
conventional Renaissance attitudes toward matters of state, in- 
teresting to its local Jacobean audience, but lost to a contempo- 


rary one unschooled in historical criticism. She would see Shake- | 
speare’s presentation of the conflict between mercy and justice | 
in the play, and his dramatization, in Duke Vincentio, of the | 


powers and obligations of a prince, as echoing current discussions 


of such matters in Renaissance theological treatises and in Ja} 


cobean sermons. She has suggested, further, that the inclusion 


1 Shakespeare Survey, No. 2 (1949), pp. 66-82. 
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of such material in Measure for Measure was in conformity with a 
popular taste in political ideas. It was a part of the “ outburst 
of concern with the theory of government [which] seems to have 
been inspired primarily by the accession of James.” * 

I do not wish to challenge the validity of Miss Pope’s thesis 
that Shakespeare, in Measure for Measure, is properly Jacobean 
in his treatment of political theory. But I should like to turn to 
the play itself, to examine in much sharper focus its use of political 
ideas and attitudes. For it is my contention that Measure for 
Measure, in so far as it is concerned with the “ properties ” of 
government, is more than a casual and fortuitous reflection of 
Renaissance political piety. It is a play in which the political 
element bears the conscious and unmistakable imprint of the 
predilections of James I himself as Shakespeare and his London 
audience were aware of them in the first flush of the post-Eliza- 
bethan era. 

It is not difficult to see why Shakespeare would be prompted 
to add a Jamesian political element to his source story. Theatrical 
enterprise, then, as now, was highly competitive, and the greatest 
asset of his acting company in 1603-1604 was its new status as 
the King’s men. As one of the principal directing members of 


cently acquired royal sponsorship and to encourage, if possible, 
a direct personal attachment of the King for the royal players. 
Shakespeare, indeed, may even have felt under obligation to 
identify his first Jacobean comedy with the ideas of the new ruler. 


_ Atany rate, I am convinced that he deliberately sketched in Duke 


Vincentio a character whose behavior as a ruler would be attrac- 
tive to James (and therefore to a Jacobean audience) because 
it followed patterns which the King had publicly advocated. In 
addition, I believe that Shakespeare made a fairly general appeal 
throughout the play to his audience’s obvious interest in the 
concepts of the new Stuart political order. He did this by in- 
corporating into the action of Measure for Measure a series of 
James’s known attitudes toward government, including the King’s 
personal fascination with the conflicting demands of mercy and 


__ justice in achieving order in the state. 


The evidence itself, which demonstrates the role of James I in 
Measure for Measure, takes its validity from two assumptions not 


*“The Renaissance Background of Measure for Measure,” p. 70. 
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difficult to make. The first is that the text of the play as we 
have it, surviving only in the Folio edition, is essentially that of 
the production at court in 1604.* The second assumption is that 
from the spring of 1603, with the death of Elizabeth, to the pro- 
duction of Measure for Measure at court about a year and a half 
later, James I was the most talked about person in London, the 
“ observed of all observers.” His character, his personality, his 
political utterances were so much in the public gaze and mind in 


part, no doubt, because he was the first new monarch whom | 


England had had in a generation, and in part because he had 
pleased all by almost miraculously succeeding to the throne 
without bloodshed. But beyond these obvious things, James had 


certainly been vain enough (and Measure for Measure capitalizes | 


on this fact) to want his ideas on statecraft to be discussed, both 
because he was King and because he thought of himself as an 
intellectual. And he had deliberately advertised himself to his 
new English subjects as a poet and a scholar, as well as a states- 
man, by releasing for London publication, in 1603, all his major 
literary, religious, and political writings.‘ 

The most obvious evidence that Shakespeare was attempting to 
appeal to the King, and to dramatize a current interest in James, 
as an additional strand in Measure for Measure, has been in the 
public domain since the eighteenth century. But its authenticity 
has remained clouded by the doubts of reputable scholars. It is 
the “ fact,” first remarked by Tyrwhitt in 1766,° that two passages 
in this play (and a related third which has gone unnoticed) 
reflect in a flattering way a publicly known distaste on James’s 


part of displaying himself before shouting, unruly London crowds. } 


The first of the passages is from the Duke’s initial self- 
characterization to Angelo and to the audience as he takes abrupt 
leave from his newly appointed deputy: 


I'll privily away. I love the people, 


® See “Revels Account,” in E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1980), 
II, $31. 

* (1) His Majesties Lepanto, or, Heroicall Song; (2) A Meditation Upon . . . the 
First Booke of Chronicles; (8) A Fruitefull Meditation, Containing a Plaine ... 
Exposition .. . of the Revelation; (4) The True Lawe of Free Monarchies, or, The 
Reciprock and Mutuall Dutie Betwixt a Free King, and his Naturall Subjects; (5) Ba- 
silicon Doron, or His Majesties Instructions to his Dearest Sonne; (6) Daemonologie, in 
Forme of a Dialogue. 

5Thomas Tyrwhitt, Observations and Conjectures Upon Some Passages of Shake 
speare (Oxford, 1766), pp. 36-37. 
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But do not like to stage me to their eyes. 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 

Their loud applause and Aves vehement; 

Nor do I think the man of safe discretion . 
That does affect it.® (I. i. 68-73) 


The second of the passages is part of Angelo’s comparison of his 
feelings of suffocation with desire for Isabella with a king’s feelings 
of suffocation when pressed upon by a foolish swarm of gapers: 


So play the foolish throngs with one that swounds; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 

By which he should revive; and even so 

The general, subject to a well-wish’d King, 

Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 

Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 

Must needs appear offence. (II. iv. 24-30) 


The third passage, hitherto unnoticed by editors, shows the Duke 
remembering his initial comment to Angelo, and seeking therefore 
to excuse a new willingness to display himself to his subjects on 
his return to Vienna. In his soliloquy, the Duke states that he 
will explain his lost diffidence to Angelo by the fact that: 


. . . Lam near at home 
And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 
To enter publicly. (IV. iii. 99-101) 


Both H. C. Hart * and E. K. Chambers * have doubted the evi- 
dence cited by Tyrwhitt and the eighteenth century that James 
had a dislike for crowds. And some contemporary editors °® of 
Measure for Measure still annotate the pertinent passages from 
the play so warily, and with such cautious equivocation, that one 
cannot tell whether they think the evidence insufficient as to 
James’s reactions or as to Shakespeare’s intentions. Fortunately, 
however, one seventeenth century report of James’s behavior 
which has been wholly overlooked by Shakespeare’s editors,*° 


*Citations from Shakespeare are to The Complete Poems and Plays, ed. William 
Allan Neilson and Charles Jarvis Hill (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). 

* Measure for Measure, The Arden Shakespeare (London, 1905), p. x. 

* William Shakespeare, I, 453. 

°E.g. Neilson and Hill, The Complete Plays and Poems, p. 390; Hardin Craig, 
The Complete Works (1951), p. 833; Davis Harding, Measure for Measure, The 
Yale Shakespeare (New Haven, 1954), p. 125. 

But not Sir Charles Firth. See Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693, An English Garner 
(Westminster, 1903), pp. xi-xii. 
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actually shows the King, very early in his reign, explicitely, vo- } 


cally, and very publicly annoyed by what he considered the “ un- 
taught love ” of his new English subjects. It is Gilbert Dugdale’s 
The Time Triumphant (1604) ." 

This pamphlet contains an extended and dramatic account of 
James’s spontaneous outbursts against what he considered the 


unruly English mob’s failure to keep its distance from his person } 


and a proper decorum in his presence, in a sudden appearance 
which he made in the London streets, prior to his coronation. And 
I quote from it at some length to convince all waverers. Dugdale 


first notes that James was curious to see at first hand the street | 


decorations being erected to honor his royal procession to West- 
minster to be crowned. He took coach to the Exchange, therefore, 
“ desirous privately .. . to visit them,” and “ thinkeing to passe 
unknowne.” But: 


the wylie Multitude perceiving something, began with such hurly 
burly, to run up and downe with such unreverent rashnes, as the 


people of the Exchange were glad to shut the staire dores to keepe | 


them out. Heare they lost the pleasing sight they might have enjoyde 
but for their rashnes. 


The King commended the behavior of the merchants of the Ex- 


change who, “like so many pictures . . . stood silent ”; but | 
“ discommended the rudenes of the Multitude, who regardless of | 


time, place, or person will be so troublesome.” 


Dugdale, sensing that the new Jacobean world was to be a less : 
boistrous one than that which had cheered Elizabeth,” and 


perhaps also hoping to flatter James into noticing him, adds a 
solemn admonition: 


countrymen, let me tell you this: if you hard what I heare as concern- 
ing that [i.e. the King’s reaction], you would stake your feete to the 
Earth at such a time, ere you would runne so regardles up and downe. 
Say it is [his] highnes pleasure to be private, as you may note by the 


order of his comming, will you then be publique, and proclaime that | 


which love and duty cryes silence too? This shewes his love to you, 


* The Time Triumphant, Declaring in briefe, the arival of .. . King James, . . . His | 


Coronation (London, 1604). The quotations occur sig. B2™ to sig. B38’. I have par- 
tially re-punctuated and re-capitalized Dugdale’s wretched text. Dugdale, an acquail- 


tance of Robert Armin of the King’s men, is the first to note the honor accorded this 


acting company by James’s “taking to him the late Lord chamberlaines servants now 
the Kings acters” (sig. BY). 

12 Contrast Shakespeare’s cheerful sketch of the “Aves” of the Elizabethan Lon- 
doners welcoming an Essex, Henry V; V, Prologue, ll. 22-34. 
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they doe in Scotland: stand still, see all, and use silence. So shall you 
cherish his visitation and see him, thrice for once amongst you. But 
I feare my counsell is but water turnd into the Tems. It helps not. 


Finally, Dugdale lets go his comments on James with a flight 
of fancy as to the King’s thoughts during the actual coronation 
procession making its tortuous way through the crowded streets 
of London. Dugdale halts his narrative to let us see James once 
more at the Exchange, and remarks: “his highnes being right 
over the Exchange, smilde looking toward it, belike remembering 
his last being there, the grace of the Marchants, and the rudenes 


of the multitude.” 


Tyrwhitt’s evidence that James had an aversion to displaying 
himself in public, based upon Sir Simon D’Ewes comments in 
1621, and David Hume’s eighteenth century conjectures,** may 
have been more tantilizing than conclusive to some editors of 
Measure for Measure. If, however, we add to this earlier specula- 
tion Dugdale’s graphic account of James’s two visits to the Ex- 
change, it seems fair to assert it as an historical fact ** that the 
King had a very real and well-known dislike of the “ unreverent 
rashnes ” and the “ rudenes ” of the “ wylie Multitude ” of Lon- 
don. If we were still to assume, after reading Dugdale, that the 
three references in Measure for Measure to a ruler’s antipathy to 
the “ Aves vehement ” of the crowd were fortuitous elements of 
dialogue and characterization on Shakespeare’s part, we would 
at least have to grant that the King, Dugdale if he say the play, 
and a good many members of the audience would have thought 
otherwise. 


One needs to observe that Shakespeare makes use of James’s 
response to crowds in two rather different ways, in Measure for 


** Tyrwhitt’s evidence was: (1) a passage from Sir Simon D’Ewes’ autobiography 
of 1637 describing James’s behavior toward crowds in 1621 (Harleian ms. No. 646, 
British Museum, fol. 54”); and (2) an edict of James forbidding access of crowds 
at one point of his journey from Edinburgh to London. The edict is discussed in the 
anon. The True Narration of the Entertainment of his Royall Majestie (London, 
1603), sig. D2"; Tyrwhitt’s interpretation is based on David Hume, History of 
Great Britain (Edinburgh, 1754), I, 2-3. 

“PD. Harris Willson, in his recent King James VI and I (London, 1956), p. 165, 
speaks of James’s aversion to crowds as fact, but cites no evidence. 
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Measure. The remarks of the Duke are made to seem in char- 
acter, whereas those of Angelo are not. Angelo’s comparison of his 
feelings of compulsive lust (II. iv. 24-30) for Isabella to a fainting 
man’s being smothered by excited onlookers is sufficiently 
strained. His extension of the comparison to the effect which a 
swarming horde has on a king is sheer metaphorical decoration, 
and carries the intent of the comparison beyond the obvious dra- 
matic needs at that moment of the play.*® Angelo, indeed, seems 
to step out of his role of would-be seducer in order to rationalize, 
momentarily to be sure, the point of view of James himself 
(Angelo says a “ King ” and there are no kings in Vienna) , rather 
than to enlarge our conception of what he, as a character in the 
play, is actually feeling. His speech, therefore, may be considered 
as direct, bold flattery of James. As such, it is a brilliant tour-de- 
force in empathy, a flawless rendering, in a few lines, of the sense 
of claustrophobia, of the fear of being trapped, which a person 
of James’s temperament might be assumed to have experienced 
on public display, when surrounded and pressed upon by his 
admirers in “ obsequious fondness.” 

The Duke’s reflections of James’s attitude of repulsion toward 
a surging crowd, however, are of a subtler nature. They are made 
to seem dramatically appropriate to this ruler of Vienna who has 
“ever lov’d the life removed,” and act as a clever interpretation 
of James’s personal feelings, suggesting both to the audience and 
to the King that these feelings come from the highest ethical 
motives. A ruler who responds to such street demonstrations as 
the Duke describes is not a man, in the Duke’s words, “ of safe 
discretion.” He is permitting himself to be “ affected” out of 
mere vanity, and may swerve from a right and considered course 
of action. 

The initial remarks of the Duke concerning a ruler on public 
display, then, lack the gratuitous element of Angelo’s lines: 
they carry the normal weight of dialogue which is intended to 
create in us a sense of the Duke’s character in the play. And, one 
observes, Shakespeare continues throughout the play to make the 


Duke in the mold of James’s ideal prince. He feeds into the | 
Duke’s lines sententious utterances on morality and points of | 
view toward the proper role of an absolute prince which were such | 


*5Tt might be argued that Angelo’s sympathy with the feeling of kings makes him 
less of an outsider, and his redemption more agreeable. 
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as to make him exist in Measure for Measure as a character with 
whom the new king of England, and his interested admirers in 
the audience, would find it hard not to agree. 

Less directly obvious evidence that Shakespeare added to the 
outlines of the play in Whetstone a Duke of Vienna whose views 
would seem appropriate to James lies in his demonstrable use of 
the King’s book on statecraft, the Basilicon Doron, or “ Kingly 
Gift,” as a source book of ideas. This book, addressed by James 
to his son, was published in London for the first time in March of 
1603, within a few days of Elizabeth’s death. It was, as nearly 
as James could make it, a detailed statement of his own concepts 
of the correct role of a divine right king in matters of religion, 
the state, and in things “ indifferent.” Further, James had taken 
care to admonish his readers that his Basilican Doron “ must be 
taken of al men, for the true image of my very minde, and forme 
of the rule which I have prescribed to my selfe and mine.” ** The 
public’s interest in it (and no doubt Shakespeare’s) is indicated 
by the fact that it had no less than four separate editions in 1603 
alone.**7 With James’s permission it was turned into curious, 
aphoristic verse in this year (under the title, A Princes Looking 
Glasse) by one of its academic admirers, William Willymat of 
Cambridge.** Its popularity is further suggested by the references 
to it in the writings of such diverse Jacobean spokesmen as Samuel 
Daniel, Richard Martin (who had received the dedication of 
Davies’ Orchestra) , and William Camden.” Francis Bacon’s dis- 
passionate summary (ca. 1610) that it was a book which “ falling 
into every man’s hand filled the whole realm as with a good per- 
fume,” *° is sufficiently typical. 


Sig. BS’. 

See The Basilicon Doron of King James VI, ed. James Craigie, Scottish Text 
Society, 2 Vols. (Edinburgh and London, 1944 and 1950), II, 142-149. 

18 4 Princes Looking Glasse . . . excerpted and chosen out of . . . Basilicon Doron 
(Cambridge, 1608). Willymat confesses “I againe and againe read it over” (sig. AS"). 

* Daniel, in A Panegyrike Congratulatorie to the Kings Majestie (1603), st. 20, 
refers to “ those judiciall lines” of the Basilicon Doron. Martin, in A Speach Delivered, 
To the Kings . . . Majestie in the Name of the Sheriffes of London (1608), sig. B2', 
speaks of the King’s “sound bookes now fresh in every mans hands, beeing (to use 
your Majesties owne wordes) the Vive ideas or representations of the minde” (this 
last a quotation from Basilicon Doron, sig. A8‘-A8*). Camden, in The History of 
..« Princess Elizabeth (London, 1675), p. 564, remarks “ Incredible it is how many 
mens Hearts and Affections he wone unto him by his writing of it and what an 
Expectation of himself he raised amongst all men, even to Admiration.” 

The Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, Heath (London, 1878), VI (Literary and Pro- 
fessional Works, Vol. 1), 278-279. 
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It would have been difficult for Shakespeare in 1603-1604, both 
as a literate individual and as leading playwright for the new 
king’s men, to have ignored James’s self-portrait in his Basilicon 
Doron. And Norman Nathan, for example, in his recent article 
“The Marriage of Duke Vincentio and Isabella,” ** simply as- 
sumes Shakespeare’s use of the book in Measure for Measure as 
fact, in order to argue (perhaps a bit thinly) that the Duke’s 
proposal of marriage to Isabella at the end of the play is no mere 
rounding out of the action with paired couples. The Duke’s 
choice of a wife he sees as a conscious reflection of James’s ex- 
pressed ideas in the Basilicon Doron * as to the kind of woman 
a prince should marry and as to the propriety of the unromantic 
approach toward matrimony which a ruler should take. 

Nathan’s thesis is based upon rather sketchy statements in 
Measure for Measure, and if the Duke’s attitude toward marriage 
were the only echoing of the King’s ideas in the play, at most 
one would concede that the James of the Basilicon Doron would 
not have disapproved the Duke’s choice. But it is the accumula- 
tion of such echoes in Measure for Measure, reflecting other, less 
amorphous points of view of James, especially as they are used to 
characterize the Duke, that finally defeats one’s skepticism. And 
one is forced to think that Shakespeare carefully mined the 
Basilicon Doron in order to be able to dramatize the intellectual 
interests of his new patron in his comedy. One is further con- 
vinced that Shakespeare grafted the role of the Duke on to his 
source in order to have a character in whom to embody these 
interests. 

An early example in Measure for Measure of Shakespeare’s 
attributing to the Duke ideas on matters of state which James 
had expressed in his Basilicon Doron occurs at I. i. 30-36, where 
in a loose, but I think deliberate, paraphrase of James’s assertions, 
the Duke admonishes Angelo that virtue in a ruler must be in an 
active state. Nature, the Duke argues, lends superior qualities to 
men only as she expects some tangible return, or “use,” from 
her investment. As to Angelo, 


Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 


*1 SQ, VII, No. 1 (Winter, 1956), 43-45. 
See Basilicon Doron, pp. 72-82. 
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Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 

Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. 


The Duke’s observations, not startling in themselves, could 
scarcely have been more appropriate in a play of 1604, produced 
at the court of the King who had specified, in his advice to his 
son, that 


it is not enough that ye have and retaine (as prisoners) within your 
selfe never so many good qualities and vertues, except ye employ 
them, and set them on worke, for the weale of them that are com- 
mitted to your charge: Virtutis enim laus omnis in actione consistit.** 


The Duke’s harsh reaction to Lucio’s slanders, I think, is 
another example of Shakespeare’s incorporation into Measure for 
Measure of James’s own expressed and insistent convictions. The 
Duke, disguised as a Friar, first gives voice to outrage against 
Lucio’s idle, scandal-mongering remarks that the absent ruler 
“would mouth with a beggar, though she smelt brown bread and 
garlic,” at IIT. ii. 196-199: 


No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure scape; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 


And, in the last scene of the play, the Duke justifies his punish- 
ment of Lucio’s behavior with the terse comment: “ Slandering 
a prince deserves it” (V.i. 530) . 

James had expressed a closely similar and harsh irritation in the 
Basilicon Doron at the petty slanders which a king must endure 
from his irresponsible subjects. His estimate of the honesty and 
reliability of the “ wylie Multitude ” in passing judgment on the 
actions of a ruler is very like his estimate of the significance of 
their public applause. He thus writes, with personal impatience, 
“unto one fault, is all the common people of this Kingdome 
subject . . . which is, to judge and speake rashlie of their Prince.” 
As an expedient against the slanders of “ unreverent speakers ” 
James advocated the course of the law. Ideally, however, he 
thought the proper remedy against “ unjust railers ” (like Lucio, 


*8 Basilicon Doron, p. 61. James, in a side note, appropriately refers his comments 
to Aristotle, and the Latin phrase to Cicero. 
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one thinks) was “so to rule, as may justly stop their mouthes 
from all such idle and unreverent speeches.” ** 

It is certainly part of the integral comic design of Measure for 
Measure that Lucio should fall so neatly into the hands of the 
Duke whom he had slandered. Shakespeare’s use of so outrage- 
ously unreverent a railer as Lucio as a foil to the Duke is surely 
also as much a calculated attempt to please James (and an 
audience aware of James’s attitudes) as are the play’s references 
to the “ Aves vehement ” of the crowd. One may conclude that 
Shakespeare, in allowing Lucio first to exasperate the Duke in the 
extreme, and then allowing Lucio to be caught, was anticipating, 
at least in part, what he hoped would be the King’s personal 
delight in Lucio’s exposure. 

Another of the characterizing attributes of the Duke in Measure 
for Measure which seems consciously borrowed by Shakespeare 


from the Basilicon Doron is somewhat more positive than an | 


irritation with personal slander. It is the Duke’s conviction that a 
king should, in his own person, be a model of the kind of virtue 
he expects from his people. Escalus partially expresses it in his 
thumb-nail sketch of the Duke, at III. ii. 246-247, describing him 
as “ one that, above all other strifes, contended especially to know 
himself” (and reminding one that James had used this phrase in 
his excited greeting of Sir John Davies, in 1603, as “ Nosce Teip- 
sum”). The Duke himself, as part of his soliloquy at the end 
of Act III, states this conviction explicitely: 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go; 

More nor less to others paying 

Than by self-offenses weighing. 


To be sure, the Duke’s remarks are directed against the hypo- 


24 Basilicon Doron, pp. 52-53. Willymat picked out James’s castigation of slanderers 
to versify in A Princes Looking Glasse, Bk. II, sts. 832-38. In A Loyal Subjects Looking- 
Glasse (London, 1604), Willymat reiterates James’s attitude, speaking of “ incorrigible 
felowes, these beliers, and virulent exclamers on such as are in authority,” and who 
seek “to deprave their sufficiency.” He concludes: “they are worthy of death” 

. 31-33). 
°E pe to Anthony & Wood, Davies accompanied Lord Hunsdon to Scotland 
to greet James. On hearing Davies’ name, “the king straitway asked, whether he 
was Nosce Teipsum? and being answered that he was the same, he graciously embraced 
him.” (Athenae Oxoniensis, ed. Philip Bliss, London, 1815, II, 400-406.) 
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crite Angelo, and are an obvious bit of moralizing in context. But 
they are also, I think, an echo of the sense of many passages in 
the Basilicon Doron. The following two concerning virtue in high 
place are fairly typical of James’s statements. The first has to 
do with what the Duke had called “ pattern in himself to know ”: 


And as your company should bee a paterne to the rest of the people, 
so should your person bee a lampe and mirrour to your companie: 
giving light to your servants to walke in the path of vertue, and 
representing unto them such worthie qualities, as they should preasse 
to imitate.”* 


The second of the passages from the Basilicon Doron is from the 
opening sentence of Book I, and concerns judging others by one’s 
own behavior, what the Duke had phrased as “ self-offenses 
weighing ”: 

he cannot be thought worthie to rule and commaund others, that can- 


not rule and dantone (i.e. subdue) his owne proper affections and 
unreasonable appetites. 


The Duke’s picture of himself as something of a recluse, a man 
partially withdrawn from the world and given to scholarship, is 
a further example of Shakespeare’s additions to his play from the 
Basilicon Doron. This aspect of the Duke’s character reflects an 
uncommon and self-conscious intellectualism in a ruler that would 
make him, one can only suppose, additionally appealing to James. 
Thus at I. iii. '7-10, the Duke describes himself to the Friar as a 
meditative prince: 

My holy sir, none better knows than you 
How I have ever lov’d the life removed 


And held in idle price to haunt assemblies 

Where youth, and cost, witless bravery keeps. 
Again, in defending himself from Lucio’s “ unreverent speeches,” 
and specifically from Lucio’s charge that the absent Duke was 
“a very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow” (III. ii. 147), 
the Duke, speaking of himself in the third person, says itt nettled 
protest: 


Let him but be testimonied in his own bringings-forth, and he shall 
appear to the envious a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier.” 
(III. ii. 152-155) 


*° Pp. 83-84. 
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The Duke, as a scholarly, studious ruler, was no doubt very 
like the person Shakespeare and his contemporaries had ideally 
pictured the new King to be. This was true, in part, because the 
Basilicon Doron, with its running side-notes, had an air of the 
academy about it. In addition, James’s analysis of the nature of 
government, in The True Law of Free Monarchies, would have 
been ample demonstration to Shakespeare and his audience that 
at least the King thought of himself as a scholar and statesman. 
Indeed, James’s pride in his own “ bringings-forth ” was suff- 
ciently obvious, and paid constant tribute by literate Englishmen 
other than Shakespeare in the opening years of the new century. 
William Barlow, for example, in his published report of the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference (1603), had referred to the King as “a 
Living Library, and a walking Study.” *” Richard Martin, Master 
of the Middle Temple, in his “ Speach . . . to the King” (1608), 
had called James a living example of Plato’s philosopher-king.* 
Bilson, in his “ Coronation Sermon,” was careful to note that he 
spoke before a “learned King.” *° And Sir Richard Baker, who 
had been knighted by James in 1603, described him in his 
Chronicle as “ next being a King, he was made to be a Scholler.”® 

It seems apparent, therefore, that the Duke’s claims to a 
scholarly nature were no chance bits of dialogue in Shakespeare’s 
first Jacobean comedy, but were rather related to a current of 
flattery, lapping about James, and a further effort by Shakespeare 


to create in this Duke a character with whom it would be pleasant | 


for James to agree. 

One cannot claim, of course, that either the Duke of Vienna or 
James Stuart was startlingly original in the choice of attitudes and 
ideas they have in common.** Nor could one assert any connec- 
tion between these two on this basis were it not that the date of 
Measure for Measure coincides so nicely with that of the Basilicon 


Doron, and with James’s entry into England. But this conjunc: | 
tion in time, it seems to me, makes it impossible to believe that | 


27 William Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, The Summe and Substance of the Conference | 


. in his Majesties Privy-Chamber, at Hampton Court, January 14, 1603 (i.e. 
1604) (London, 1604), p. 84. 
28 Sig. BQ’. 


2° Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, A Sermon preached at Westminster before | 


the King and Queenes Majesties, at their Coronations (London, 1608) sig. C3* 
sig. C8’. 

80 4 Chronicle of the Kings of England (London, 1648), p. 148. 

*1 Craigie, ed., Basilicon Doron, II, 63-87, discusses the sources of James’s ideas. 
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Shakespeare, just by odd luck, had enlarged on the sources of his 
comedy to include a Duke of Vienna who agreed with the new 
King not only in his dislike of the “ Aves ” of the crowd, but also 
in his concept of virtue-in-action, his irritation at the “ unreverent 
speeches ” of the common people, his insistence that a ruler should 
first subdue his own appetites before he attempted to subdue them 
in his subjects, and his wish to “ appear to the envious,” in his 
“own bringings-forth ” both a scholar and a statesman. And I 
will end this series of parallels by noting, without further com- 
ment, the hint of Shakespeare’s title for his new comedy before 
the King (and Duke Vincentio’s repetition of it, V.i. 416) on the 
third from the last page of the Basilicon Doron, where James 
advises his son: 


And above all, let the measure of your love to every one, be according 
to the measure of his vertue (p. 152). 


Further evidence of the role of James I in Measure for Measure 
is more general and less specifically related to the character of the 
Duke. It comes from the fact that in so far as this play turns 
from the personal problems of Angelo and Isabella to concern 
itself with problems in governing, it deals with ones which had 
an obvious interest to the new King (and therefore to Shake- 
speare’s audience). Thus the thematic question in Measure for 
Measure, as to the proper relationship between mercy and justice, 
was one in which James had displayed considerable public interest 
in the years 1603-1604. This interest is demonstrable both in 
James’s theoretical analysis of this relationship in the Basilicon 
Doron, and in his demonstration of his theories in action, in his 
journey from Edinburgh to London to take the throne. 

In Book II of the Basilicon Doron, “ Of a Kings Dutie in his 
Office,” James had argued a temperate point of view toward the 
letter of the law from which Angelo’s behavior, in attempting to 
enforce immoderate justice against Claudio, would have seemed 
both tyrannous and revolting. James had summarized: “ use 
Justice, but with such moderation, as it turne not in Tyrannie: 
otherwaies swmmum ius, is summa iniuria.” * Further, Angelo 
was not using the kind of judgment which should accompany 
absolute power. In picking out the statute against fornication to 
enforce literally, he ran counter to James’s basic premise that 


* Basilicon Doron, p. 85. 
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leas. 


statutory laws “are ordained as rules of vertuous and sociall 
living, and not to be snares to trap your good subjects: and there- 
fore the law must bee interpreted . . . not to the literall sense 
thereof. Nam ratio est anima legis.” ** One is therefore tempted to 
think that if Shakespeare had created a Duke to seem particularly 
appealing to James, Angelo as Deputy, in James’s phrase tyran- 
nically “ counterfeiting the Sainte ” ** in his use of statutory law 
as a snare to trap a good subject, was created to seem particularly 
evil. 

In his journey to London in 1603, moreover, James had actually 
put theory into action. As the new King, he publicly dramatized 
a personal interpretation of the ageless conflict between mercy and 
justice, choosing an incident which had occurred on the way as a 
kind of case in point. As carefully reported in the anonymous 
The True Narration, a cut-purse was taken “ doing the deed ” at 
the King’s temporary court, at “ New-warke upon Trent,” April 
21, 1603. The King saw his chance to demonstrate his theories, 
and, abruptly: 


his Majestie . . . directed a Warrant, presently . . . to have him 


hanged. .. . The King ere he went from New-warke, as hee had | 


commanded this Silken base theefe, in justice to bee put to death, 
so in his beninge and gracious mercie, he gives life to all the other 
poore and wretched prisioners, clearing the Castle of them al.** 


The wide-spread public interest in this assertion first of justice, 
and then of mercy, was indicated not only by its inclusion in the 
pamphlet The True Narration, but also by its impact on Sir John 
Harington, for example. Harington, recording his reactions in his 
“ Breefe Notes and Remembraunces,” makes a more than usually 
acid comment on James’s little demonstration.*® And Sir Richard 
Baker, looking back on James’s reign, recorded the King’s action 
at New-warke as one of some moment, noting the irony that this 


Basilicon Doron, p. 86. 
** Basilicon Doron, p. 25. Cf. James’s further statement, p. 29: “And as for the 
execution of good lawes, whereat I left, remember that among the differences that I 


put betwixt the formes of government of a good King, and an usurping Tyrant; I shew | 


how a Tyrant would enter like a Saint while hee found himselfe fast under-foote, and 
then would suffer his unrulie affections to burst foorth.” 

True Narration, sig. E1’-E2". 

°° Nugae Antiquae, 2 Vols., Selected by Henry Harington (London, 1804), I, 180: 
“TI heare our new Kynge hathe hangede one man before he was tryede; ’tis strangely 
done: now if the wynde blowethe thus, why may not a man be tryed before he 
hathe offended? ” 
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“unseasonable delinquent . . . would force the K.[ing] to commit 
Justice at a time when hee intended nothing but mercy.”* I 
think the incident but one more of the many curious parallels in 
time between James’s expressed ideas and publicly known be- 
havior,** and the thematic ideas used by Shakespeare in Measure 
for Measure. 

Another of the problems of governing which Shakespeare dram- 
atized in Measure for Measure, is less directly central to the struc- 
ture of the play than that of mortality and mercy. It is concerned 
with the plight of a ruler (Duke Vincentio) who has allowed the 
“strict statutes” of the law to go unenforced for “ fourteen 
years.” After such a lapse, the Duke explains to Friar Thomas, 
the statutes are 


. . . more mock’d than fear’d; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose. (I. iii. 27-29) 


The Duke remarks, further, that 


Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 
*Twould be my tyranny to strike and gall them. 
(I. iii. 35-36) 


This specific problem raised by the Duke as to when a ruler 
should be strict and when lenient was also intended to interest 
James, I think, as he had discussed this difficulty, and had sug- 
gested a solution to it, in the Basilicon Doron. James confesses 
that he himself had thought, at the start of his rule in Scotland, 
“ (by being gracious at the beginning) to winne all mens hearts 
to a loving and willing obedience.” However, he complains that 
his theory went awry, and that his excessive mercy achieved “ the 
disorder of the countrie, and the losse of my thankes to be all my 
reward.” He therefore advises his son that when he becomes king, 
he begin by punishing without clemency all infractions of the law. 
This is to let his people know that “ yee can strike, then may yee 
thereafter all the dayes of your life mixe justice with mercie.” 


* Chronicle, p. 122. 

*®Chapman’s estimate of James’s interest in justice and mercy is implicit in the 
letter Chapman wrote the King in 1605, pleading forgiveness for Eastward Hoe. 
Chapman appeals to James’s “ most Cesar-like Bountie (who Conquerd still to spare 
the Conquerd: and was glad of offences that he might forgive).” (Letter Book, Folger 
Library ms. No. 420428 fol. 88°; see also Athenaeum, March $0, 1901, p. 403). 
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But if (like the scholarly Duke of Vienna) he should exercise 
“ clemencie at the first,” the offenses 


would soone come to such heapes, and the contempt of you growe so ! 


great, that when yee would fall to punish, the number of them to be 
punished would exceede the innocent .. . and against your nature 
would bee compelled then to wracke manie whome chastisement of 
few in the beginning might have preserved.** 


A result of Shakespeare’s attempt to reflect in Measure for 
Measure the various ways in which James reacted to statutory 


law may help explain one curious lapse in the dramatic structure 


of the play. The Duke, having turned power over to Angelo so 
that old laws might be enforced once more, thereafter seems to 
lose all interest in this particular issue, and it is not referred to at 
all in the long denouement of Act V. I think it more than coinci- 
dence that just as the Duke lets go the stated problem of law 
enforcement which motivates his departure from Vienna, and 
becomes completely fascinated by the behavior of Angelo, his 
deputy, so James in his writings on government, though he dis- 
cusses the need to enforce statutory law, seems to be as casually 
indifferent as Duke Vincentio to the results of such enforcement. 
He advises his son: “remit everie thing to the ordinarie judica- 
ture, for eschewing of confusion: but let it bee your owne craft, to 
take a sharpe account of every man in his office.” *° 
The similarity between the Duke’s and James’s somewhat 

cosmic attitude toward statutory law is based upon the fact that 
both had declared themselves above, and somewhat apart from it 
The Duke makes his position clear in turning power over to 
Angelo: 

Your scope is as mine own, 

So to enforce or qualify the laws 

As to your soul seems good. (I. i. 65-67) 


This is a fairly terse rendering of James’s own widely publicized 
position in regard to the powers of a divine right king. In The 
True Law of Free Monarchies, for example, James’s summary of 
these powers is a detailed statement of Duke Vincentio’s generali- 
ties. James argues that a ruler ought to be tolerant of the law, 
but that he is under a personal obligation to qualify it as circum- 
stances vary: 


*°Pp. 30-81. Willymat elects to versify these ideas, A Princes Looking Glasse, 
Bk. II, st. 8. “° Basilicon Doron, p. 92. 
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the King is above the Law, as both the author, and giver of strength 
thereto. ... And where he sees the law doubt-some or rigorous, he 
may interpret or mittigate the same: least otherwise Summa ius be 
Summum iniuria. ... And therefore general lawes, made publikely 
in Parliament, may, upon knowne respectes to the King, by his 
—_ be mittigated, and suspended upon causes onely knowne 
to him.*! 


A final piece of evidence that James I’s predilections were mir- 
rored by Shakespeare in Measure for Measure lies in the fact that 
the Duke is never more like James’s concept of a king than in his 
bland assumption of his personal right to interfere in the lives of 
all subordinate persons. The Duke’s arranging for Mariana’s 
assignation, his concealment of the fact that Claudio is alive, his 
willingness to play a monk even to the point of hearing confessions 
of people about to die, was all very Jamesian. The role of the 
king, as pictured in the Basilicon Doron, was that of a “ naturall 
father and kindly maister ” ** of his subjects. In The True Law of 
Free Monarchies, James had stated that a king was literally “a 
Judge set by God over them [the people],” ** having “ power over 
the life, and death of every one of them.” ** And everywhere in 
his writings James assumes his right, as King, to take on himself 
not only secular power but also any religious power he wishes, 
remarking in one passage to his son that “ruling them [i.e. the 
clergy] well, is no small point of your office.” *° 

It is a Stuart divine-right Duke who looks on Angelo’s evil 
deeds “like power divine,” ** and who plays the Stuart role of 
an earthly God in the fifth act, keeping the truth from everyone 
until it suits his personal whim that it should be known. This 


“ True Lawe of Free Monarchies, sig. DY. Cf. Bilson’s flattering repetition of this 
concept, “ what private men may not touch without Theft and Murder, that Princes 
may lawfully dispose, as Gods Ministers” (‘Coronation Sermon,” sig. B4’). 

25. 


“Sig. Dr. 

*® Basilicon Doron, p. 89. Cf. James’s reply to Knewstubs, as reported by Barlow, 
The Summe and Substance, p. 70: “I will have one doctrine and one discipline, one 
Religion, in substance, and in ceremony: & therefore I charge you, never speake more 
to that point, (how farre you are bound to obey?).” Cf. Bilson, ““ Coronation Sermon,” 
sig. B5'-B5*: “They (princes) are Fathers by Gods Law, that have or should have 
fatherly care over us, whether it be to ayde us in the things of this life, as masters 
and teachers; or to guide us the true way to heaven, as pastors and ministers . . .” 

** Barlow reports James as identifying himself with Christ at the Hampton Court 
Conference: “I may say of my selfe, as Christ did of himself: Though I lived among 
them . .. I was never of them” (The Summe and Substance, p. 74). 
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autocratic quality in the Duke, indeed, has led Robert G. Shedd 


to point out (appropriately, I think) that the Duke’s behavior 


resembles that of James himself when he decided to play with the 
lives of the men connected with the Ralegh conspiracy (1603) .“ 
For a contemporary’s account of James’s God-like teasing of these 
men, I quote from Baker’s Chronicle: 


. . . this was the course which the King] held in shewing mercy. 
After the death of the three before named he signed three other 
warrants for the execution of the late L. Cobham, the Lord Grey, and 
Sir Griffin Markeham, on a certain day then following; but before 
that day came he privately framed another warrant, written with his 
own hand to the Sheriffe; (who was then Sir Benjamin Tichburne,) 
by which he countermanded the former Warrants: and that there 
might be no notice taken of it: he sent it by Mr. John Gybbe . .. 
one utterly unknown to all the campany, appointing him to deliver it 
so, that it might not take effect, til after their severall confessions, 
and at the very point of their Execution, which was accordingly 


performed: At which time, it was a wonderful thing to see how the | 


Delinquents falling on their knees, lamented their misdoings, and most 
of all how they extolled the Kings unspeakable mercy.*® 


Sir Richard Baker’s account reminds one not only of the Duke's 
James-like detachment as he looked upon Angelo’s evil deeds, but 
his equal detachment in keeping Isabella “ ignorant of her good/ 


To make her heavenly comforts of despair/ When it is least ex- | 
pected ” (IV. iii. 113-115). Whether Shakespeare was aware of | 


James’s toying with the Ralegh conspirators or not, he appar- 


ently had sufficient insight into the new King’s personality to | 


create in the Duke of Vienna a character who could play with 


"“The Measure for Measure of Shakespeare’s 1604 Audience” (University of 
Michigan Dissertation, Microfilm, 1953), pp. 172 ff. 

*® Chronicle, pp. 125-126. 

Cf. Sir Dudley Carlton’s description, quoted on Lucy Aikin, Memoirs of The Court 
of King James the First, 2 Vols. (London, 1822), I, 174: 
“So as Grey and Markham, being brought back to the scaffold, as they then were 
... . looked strange one upon the other, like men beheaded and met again in the 
other world. Now all the actors being together on the stage (as use is at the 
end of a play), the sheriff made a short. speech unto them, by way of interrogatory 
of the heinousness of their offences, the justness of their trials, their lawful condemns 
tion and due execution there to be performed, to all which they assented; then saith 
the sheriff, ‘See the merey of your prince, who, of himself, hath sent hither @ 
countermand and given you your lives.’ There was no need to beg a plaudite of the 
audience, for it was given with such hues and cries, that it went from the castle into 
the town.” 

James’s actual Jetter of clemency is quoted in William Sanderson, History of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland And of Her Son and Successor James (London, 1656), pp. 287-288. 
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mercy after the fashion of James for a full act. And Shakespeare 
must have hoped that here, too, the Duke would seem especially 
timely to his Jacobean audience, and especially understandable 
to the King. 

There are obvious conclusions to be drawn from this explora- 
tion of the role of James I in Measure for Measure. When the 
evidence is examined with care, the new King’s distaste for the 
“untaught love” of unmannerly crowds is seen to be demon- 
strably called attention to, and flattered, by Shakespeare in this 
play. Moreover, Duke Vincentio, though he has been variously 
identified by contemporary scholars as a stock character in Jaco- 
bean comedy *° and as a forbear of Prospero, in The Tempest,*° 
is also, and much more importantly, seen to be the figure of a 
Renaissance prince and autocrat, willfully Jamesian in his views 
of himself and in his attitudes towards affairs of state. One is 
therefore forced to conclude that Shakespeare’s intentions were 
fairly deliberate, that he created in the Duke a character whose 
acts and whose theories of government would be interesting to 
the new age and its new King because they were so carefully like 
ones which the King had identified as his own. Negatively, indeed, 
it would be difficult to find any comment in this play concerning 
the “ properties ” of government and “ sufficiency ” in office which 
did not agree rather narrowly with James’s personal convictions 
as of 1603-1604, And Shakespeare, we may infer, was as anxiously 
(if more subtly) courting James I with Measure for Measure as 
was a Bilson, for example, in his flattering repetition of James’s 
opinions in his “ Coronation Sermon,” or as was a Barlow in his 
flattering portrait of James’s role in the Hampton Court Con- 
ference. 

These conclusions explain why Shakespeare added a rich back- 
ground of political action and theorizing to a comedy in which 
the personal moral problems of Isabella and Angelo are the 
dramatic center. Moreover, I should like to argue that such 
literary history as that concerning James’s role in Measure for 
Measure is more than just interesting and casual extrinsic in- 
formation. It does not radically alter our sense of the inherent 
dramatic design and structure of the play, to be sure. But it 


“Oscar James Campbell, Shakespeare’s Satire (New York, 1943), p. 197. 
** Harold S$. Wilson, “ Action and Symbol in Measure for Measure and The Tempest,” 
SQ, IV (Oct. 1958), 375-384. 
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usefully enlarges the possible time context in which the play can 
exist for us. It gives us a kind of double vision, an awareness of 
the play today, and of the elements still inextricably and im- 
portantly a part of it which have, at the same time, lost the sharp 
edge of early seventeenth century implication. Measure for Mea- 


sure, viewed in this way, is seen to reflect the first moments of a | 


changing political order. It is a striking demonstration in drama 


of the fact that in 1604 the romantic world of Belphoebe and | 


Amoret, of Leicester and of Essex, was quite dead, and that the 
Jacobean era of self-conscious theorizing and attitudinizing was 
at hand. James had published his sketches of the emotional and 
intellectual boundaries of his new, and less durable, world of 
divine-right rectitude, and Shakespeare, though no doubt pri- 
marily concerned with realizing a play, had caught some of the 
essence of this new, Jamesian world in Measure for Measure. 


Western Reserve University 
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THE MILITANT MILTONIST; OR, 
THE RETREAT FROM HUMANISM 


BY M. K. STARKMAN 


Occasionally a dispassionate Miltonist seems to appear on the 
horizon, but he is figment, a contradiction, and he soon proves 
to be no Miltonist at all. The true Miltonist is a militant man 
and totally involved, head and heart. Only a short time ago I 
heard an excellent scholar defend an unorthodox date for Milton’s 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce because his conscience retched 
at the thought of a Milton who could write a divorce tract on his 
honeymoon, a Milton who could have lived with Mary Powell 
had he not really and truly loved her.’ And even if such complete 
commitment pervades other scholarly circles, Shakesperean or 
Chaucerian, I doubt that their ground is quite so fertile as the 
Miltonists’ for passion and polemic; so rife with religious dissen- 
sion, with political and social upheaval, and with aesthetic flux. 

And only the true, the militant Miltonists could evolve such 
range of valuations and revaluations, such variations on the triple 
theme of Milton man, thinker, and artist, so much sage and 
serious pre-occupation by the university and so much fashionable 
attention by the critics of the town. Precisely by reason of the 
special vitality Milton has always been able to command of his 
students, not even to mention the natural wealth of the material, 
Milton has been a most sensitive barometer of critical opinion, of 
the intellectual weather, of the present state of learning. 

In our own time Milton studies have been extraordinarily rich. 
They have, of course, always been rich. Suppose that by some 
highly selective and terrible catastrophe the whole body of 
English criticism from Milton’s time to our own should have 
disappeared and only the criticism of Milton remain. Might not 
the clever critical archeologist be able to reconstruct some of 
the main themes of eighteenth and nineteenth century English 


_ * The first reference is to the address of William Riley Parker, “ Fact and Conjecture 
in the Biography of Milton,” made to the members of the English Graduate Union of 
Columbia University, on February 9, 1955. 
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criticism as they are reflected in the critics of Milton—in Dryden, } 
Addison, Johnson, Coleridge, Macaulay, Arnold? As for our own} 


century, it is a commonplace that the critical revolution that 
enthroned Donne, deposed Milton (and Shelley too) , and I think 
it has been accurately said that, “ The history of our attitudes 
towards Milton is a large part of the history of contemporary 
poetry and criticism.” ? 

It follows then that a history of Milton criticism will provide 
clarification beyond our understanding of Milton, in a special, if 


oblique way, of the period which bred that criticism. And our} 


immediate focus of attention here is small, the critical temper in 
England and America of the war and postwar period, roughly the 
last fifteen years, as Milton criticism clarifies it. 

A short backward glance may clear the view. The anti-Milton- 
ism of the 20’s and 30’s, of Pound, Eliot, Leavis, Read, Lucas, 
and Murrary, reached its peak in the crucial “ A Note on the 
Verse of John Milton” of 1935. By the time Eliot recanted in 
1947, the hostility to Milton had substantially dissipated itself 
among the critics and had been replaced, as we shall see, by a 
special type of Milton apologetics. Among the scholars, to draw 
an inaccurate if necessary distinction, Milton studies were enjoy- 
ing a rejuvenation after the marmoreal peace of Sir Walter 
Releigh’s Milton (1900). The 20’s and 30’s produced the seminal 
work of Grierson, Hanford, Greenlaw, Saurat, Tillyard, whence a 
whole prolific progeny has proceeded: Woodhouse, Bush, Haller, 
Fletcher, Parker, etc. As for the critics, the torch Eliot dropped 
by his reversal was picked up by the subtle fingers of the New 
Critics, who became Miltonists, with a difference. Largely 
through their efforts and popular appeal, a kind of consolidation 
in the Miltonic empire has taken place, one comfortable to those, 
of whatever party, whose sensibilities are easily split. Young 
scholars have turned New Critics and New Critics old scholars. 
Brooks and Hardy edit Milton’s Minor Poems, and reconciliations 
are effected at the Statler. In matters Miltonical a millenarian 
Enthusiasm reigns. Milton’s style has become “ answerable ” to 
the Saints, and they see, and ambiguously hear “ harmonious 
visions.” * And I mistrust millenia. 


* John Edward Hardy, “ Critical Pretense,” Sewance Review, LXII (July 1954), 518. 
* The reconciliation refers to the papers read by Cleanth Brooks and A. S. P. 
Woodhouse at the 1951 annual convention of the Modern Language Association in 
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They make me uneasy, as G. W. Knight’s Chariot of Wrath 
(1942) made me uneasy when Knight rallied God’s Englishmen 
to war in the name of Milton (and whose better?) because Poetry 


alone could withstand Fascism; and in English Poetry Milton 


alone was sufficiently dreadful, angry, and heroic, “ almost 
Germanic ”; because Milton would teach Englishmen at bay “ in 
this present world combat . . . a wrestling of flesh and blood, a 
flaming love intercourse,” the lesson of “how this hard universe 
of ours is to be mastered less by thinking than by heroism.” * 
Even allowing for the rhetoric of war, Knight has built himself a 
man of gold. As in a sense have Eliot (after he knocked down his 
original man of straw), and C. S. Lewis, as in a sense have the 
New Critics. And this, in a sense, is the Midas touch. For one 


_ wonders whether they have gilded Milton for the love of him, or 


for their own aggrandizement, to support and adorn their own 
political, social, or religious orthodoxy, an orthodoxy occasionally 
summoned to determine and in return to be buttressed by a 
powerful aestheticism. 

What, for example, had happened between 1935 and 1947 to 
unresolve an Eliot, to make Milton, once insidious, now safe? 
What critical zeal had converted Lewis to Paradise Lost by 1942? 
What sirens sang to reveal to the New Critics the metaphor, 
tension, paradox, and ambiguity in Milton in the 1940’s that they 
had never heard before? Or was it an entirely uncritical zeal that 
motivated all these changes, a zeal to do God’s work, even if 
unpleasant? We have already seen it in Knight. 

Observe it in Eliot. Eliot’s “ Note” of 1935 rejected Milton’s 
artistry as dissociating the sensibility and deplored Milton’s in- 
fluence as solidifying that dissociation. Certainly his modification 


New York. See: Cleanth Brooks, “ Milton and Critical Re-Estimates,” PMLA, LXVI 
(Dec. 1951), 1045-1054; A. S. P. Woodhouse, “ Historical Criticism of Milton,’ PMLA, 
LXVI (Dec. 1951), 1033-1044. 

For recent surveys of Milton criticism, see: James E. Thorpe, Milton Criticism, 
Selections from Four Centuries, London, 1951, “ Introduction; ” Logan Pearsall Smith, 
Milton and his Modern Critics, London, 1940; Douglas Bush, “Recent Criticism of 
Paradise Lost,” PQ, XXVIII (January 1949), 31-43. 

For the references to the New Criticism, see: Poems of Mr. John Milton: The 
1645 Edition with Essays in Analysis by Cleanth Brooks and John Hardy, New York, 
1951; Arnold S. Stein, Answerable Style; Essays on Paradise Lost, Minneapolis, 1958; 
See also Don Cameron Allen, The Harmonious Vision: Studies in Milton’s Poetry, 
Baltimore, 1954. 

*G. Wilson Knight, The Chariot of Wrath: The Message of John Milton to 
Democracy at War, London, 1942, pp. 16, 186, 194. 
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of that position twelve years later was “external,” as Hanford 
put it, but it is the quality of that externality that concerns uw, 
In 1947 Eliot did not deny Milton’s dissociation of sensibility, 
but he ascribed the blame for its perpetuation to Milton’s ill 
advised followers. And the cause for that dissociation he shifted 
from Milton’s shoulders on to the broad back of the Civil War’ 
But how Milton’s art is thus vindicated is not clear, any mor 
than it is clear why Eliot’s confession of “ antipathy to Milton 
the man ” in 1947 constitutes a reversal from his condemnation o! 
Milton the poet in 1935. The answer is complex, and, I suspect 
has much to do with civil wars, or at least with matters civil 
rather than critical. 


It has been asked whether Eliot’s “ intransigeant religious and 
political opinions ” have turned him into a “ propagandist ” rather 
than a “man of letters.” The question is harsh, but even Leavis 
in 1949 suggested that Eliot had been a better critic than he later 
became; and the last quarter century seems to indicate in Eliot 
a decreasing preoccupation with belles lettres and an increasing 
power and prestige in propagandistic zeal.° 


Such zeal confers considerable latitude upon the critic. Because 
his work is holy his conscience need never retch, though his 
nostrils may twitch. Indeed the nostrils of Tory Miltonists have 
been twitching for a long time, before Dr. Johnson’s, back to that 
“stink” that William Winstanley in 1687 predicated would 
forever surround Milton’s memory.’ It is, of course, the stink of 
the regicide in the parlor, and one needs nothing but the evidence 
of one’s own cultivated nostrils to detect it. And when it suits 
one’s zeal, one can ignore it, and nothing beyond one’s social and 
political expediency need prompt the change. Surely the Civil 
War has much to answer for, and Eliot has made it aboundantly 
clear how much he dislikes it, even like Johnson. “ And surely 
the Civil War is not ended ”; * but if this war is to be considered 
a continuing struggle for power rather than an historical episode, 


* T. S. Eliot, “ A Note on the Verse of John Milton,” Essays and Studies by Memben 
of the English Association, XXI (1935), $2-40; T. S. Eliot, “ Milton,” in Thorpe, pp 
310-382. 

® Russell Hope Robbins, The T. S. Eliot Myth, New York, 1951, 26; F. R. Leavis, 
“Mr. Eliot and =: Sewanee Review, LVII (January 1949), 1-80. 

™See Thorpe, p. 5. 

*T. 8. Eliot, After Strange Gods, New York, 1984; T. S. Eliot, “ Respect to Johnson,” 
Selected Essays. 
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it is necessary perpetually to align and realign forces in that 
struggle; it is indeed to give amnesty to Milton, to acquit him as 
having been a “hindrance” rather than an enemy. For this 
position the social and political and aesthetic status quo was ripe 
after the second World War, as it has not been ripe since the 
eighteenth century. It is not “even” Milton who was grist to 
Eliot’s Tory mill in the 1940’s; it was “ particularly ” Milton. 
And Lewis was to see it better than Eliot. 

C. S. Lewis’s Preface to Paradise Lost (1942) is a subtle piece 
of apologetics, militantly serious in intent though deceptively 
casual in form, a series of incidentally related, undocumented 
sctions.? Roughly half the book is devoted to Milton’s form and 
style, the underlying proposition being that a poem cannot be 
understood except in terms of its literary kind. Therefore, argues 
Lewis, since Paradise Lost is a secondary epic, like Vergil’s, unlike 
a primary one like Homer’s, Milton must necessarily employ 
stylistic devices, like the stock response, and a diction and word 
order making for ritualistic solemnity, as the natural requirements 
of his kind determine. It is meaningless, therefore, for critics to 
object to Milton’s style in terms of these stylistic traits, as, of 
course, they have done. Lewis’s geneticism, however, soon in- 
volves him in moralistic rather than aesthetic considerations: 


“By a stock Response Dr. I. A. Richards means a deliberately 
organized attitude which is substituted for ‘the direct free play of 
experience.’ In my opinion such deliberate organization is one of the 
first necessities of human life, and one of the main functions of art 
is to assist it. All that we describe as constancy in love or friendship, 
as loyalty in political life, or, in general, as perseverance—all solid 
virtue and stable pleasure—depends on organizing chosen attitudes 
and maintaining them against the eternal flux (or ‘ direct free play ’) 
of mere immediate experience.” (pp. 53, 54) 


lewis continues, insisting that children need to be taught stock 
responses to dirt, adults to normal sexuality, and further that 
this “ older poetry ” performed “ a service not only of moral and 
civil, but even of biological, importance ” by its very insistence 
upon “ Stock Themes.” He continues: 

“We need most urgently to recover the lost poetic art of enriching 


a response without making it eccentric, and of being normal without 
being vulgar. Meanwhile—until that recovery is made—such poetry 


as Milton’s is more than ever necessary to us.” (p. 56) 


°C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost, London, 1942. 
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Lewis’s defense then is that Milton’s style is determined by the 
exigencies of his kind; and its value lies not in its aesthetic 
desirability for the poem, but in its moral desirability for the 
reader, unregenerate as he is. 

The modern reader is unregenerate because he is not a Christian, 
as Lewis was not until he became converted to Anglican ortho- 
doxy, and simultaneously to Milton. The second half of the 
Preface to Paradise Lost is devoted to proving Milton a Christian, 
an innocent enough contention. But the word Christian allows 
Lewis, undifferentiated and undefined as he leaves it, either to 
turn Milton into an Anglican, Tory type of Christian, or to tum 
Tory Anglicanism into a Miltonic type of Christianity. And he 
does a little of each. 

Paradise Lost, Lewis says, is a Christian poem, Augustinian, 
hierarchical, and Catholic. Hierarchy we need not dispute her, 
for certainly Paradise Lost is hierarchical, though it might be 
well to remember that the principle is philosophical rather than 
strictly Christian, as Lewis sees it, and to use it as a proof of 
Christianity is a little inaccurate. The non-Augustinian, non- 
Catholic elements in Milton, says Lewis, are incidental and need 
not detain the Miltonist’s attention. The core of the poem, after 
all, is Christian. 

It is Christian because it is Catholic, and by Catholic Lewis 
means anything involving “the great spiritual mimesis of the 
Fall.” To look at the heresy in Paradise Lost is to observe the 
actors from behind the scenes and to miss the Greek tragedy on 
stage. Such a liberal reading of Milton’s Catholicism, however, 
involves the critic in a position which Lewis carefully rejects 
(though he once espoused it) some thirty pages later. This 
position stems from belief in the “ Method of the Unchanging 
Human Heart,” method, apparently, of critical analysis. 


“ According to this method the things which separate one age from 
another are superficial . . . if we strip off from Virgil his Roman 
imperialism, from Sidney his code of honour, from Lucretius his 
Epicurean philosophy, and from all who have it their religion, we shall 
find the Unchanging Human Heart, and on this we are to con- 
centrate.” (p. 61) 


This method, Lewis objects, strips off too much, but perhaps what 
has really discouraged him about the procedure is the brother- 
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hood it confers upon those “ who have their religion” and those 
who do not. 

What ever the terms of Lewis’s conversion, the theology of 
Milton stripped of heresy, Catholic or Augustinian, is a fascin- 
ating subject for conjecture. This casual handing of the theo- 
logical problems in Paradise Lost is further illustrated in one 
of the most abbreviated footnotes in the history of the scholarship 
of Milton’s theology. It applies to the section entitled “ Theology 
of Paradise Lost,” pp. 81-91, small quarto. 


“On this subject the reader should concult Professor Sewell’s admir- 
able Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine. To note all the minor 
agreements and differences between Professor Sewell’s view and my 
own would demand more footnotes than the modest scope of the 
present chapter justifies.” (p. 81) 


Milton’s religious heterodoxy, like his political heterodoxy, has 
on occasion been ignored since the eighteenth century, but not 
for apologetic purposes. Those nineteenth century critics who 
ignored, or even deplored, Milton’s religious radicalism did so 
not to prove Milton orthodox, or Christian, but to relegate his 
entire “ thought ” to the ash heap, insignificant in contrast to his 
“art,” no longer “a significant support of the Miltonic tradi- 
tion.” *° 

The fact is that it has become impossible to ignore Milton’s 
heterodoxy, since the discovery of Christian Doctrine, no matter 
how modest the chapter on Milton’s theology. But even sup- 
posing one accepts Lewis’s rather fragmented retreat back into 
neo-classical criticism of Milton, can one accept some of the 
corollaries the position involves? A Preface to Paradise Lost has 
had some of the most diverse champions. Lulled by the tune of 
“Paradise Lost the Christian poem,” many critics, like Douglas 
Bush, for example, seem to have been unsuspicious that they were 
being enlisted for orthodoxy’s rather than for Milton’s sake. The 
Satan Controversy, which Lewis’s book revived again, is a case 
in point. “ Mere Christianity’ says Lewis, “commits every 
Christian to believing that ‘the Devil is (in the long run) an 
ass.” (p. 93) Blake and Shelley notwithstanding, “On the 
level of literary criticism the matter cannot be argued further. 
Each to his taste.” (p. 100) Taste has been argued in critical 
literature, extensively. But in any case, the character of Satan 


* Thorpe, p. 1. 
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in Paradise Lost, his function as hero or anti-hero is scarcely a 
matter relating to taste. Actually it is neither organic structure 
nor taste that is involved. It is, as Lewis says, belief, and thus the 
whole controversy moves out of the realm of literary criticism and 
into the realm of Christian apologetics, where, of course, one need 
not argue, for it is doctrinal belief rather than poetic belief of 
which Lewis speaks. It is Paradise Lost the text for the Christian 
sermon that is being abandoned, not Paradise Lost the poem. 

The corollaries follow along easily: Devils are asses; angels 
are angelic, scientifically, not merely figuratively. (If these angels 
strike us oddly, it is because we are ignorant of angelology and 
pneumatology.) Adam and Eve are truly Paradisical, ceremoni- 
ous characters; and we may not find them antipathetic on literary, 
merely on religious grounds; even as we may not object to 
Milton’s Paradise except on religious grounds, not poetical ones, 
And because Adam and Eve (and Paradise) are truly Paradisical, 
Milton of necessity had a hard time with pre-lapsarian sexuality, 
not to mention the post-lapsarian variety. And not to like 
Milton’s God is to argue oneself ungodly. And Dante handled 
these matters better, though all things considered Milton did 
rather well. 

Paradise Lost is a Christian poem, Lewis continues, and the 
Christian reader will understand it. Almost any objections that 
one might summon to the poem are answerable on the grounds 
of the Christianity that determined it, though the objections are 
unwarranted in the first place, inconsequential, nor will Lewis 
stop to argue the point. Thus the purpose of Preface to Paradise 
Lost is accomplished, “to hinder hindrances,” and some majot 
problems in the poem confronted: Milton’s style, his doctrine, his 
characterization of Satan, the angels, Adam, Eve, and God. And 
finally, though it is conceded that Paradise Lost is “ in some very 
important senses . . . not a religious poem” (though Vergil’s, 
because it celebrated the conflict between duty and desire, has 
been) , it is commended to us as an ethical poem, a moralistic one, 
almost, one might say, an historic one. 


“ But Paradise Lost records a real, irreversible, unrepeatable process 
in the history of the universe; and even for those who do not believe 
this, it embodies (in what for them is mythical form) the great 
change in every individual soul from happy dependance to miserable 
self-assertion and thence either, as in Satan, to final isolation, or as 
in Adam to reconcilement and a different happiness.” (p. 129) 
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- Milton critics have strayed from Blake to Charles Williams; they 


failed to understand the poem because they were unregenerate. 
Whether barbarian, or benighted, or merely hermetical like Eliot, 
they were all wrong and Lewis is just right, a true, warfaring 
Christian who knows Paradise Lost because he believes it. 

Mr. Eliot has been accused of making his critics feel ungentle- 
manly. Mr. Lewis merely makes one feel un-evangelistic. 

Though the zeal of Eliot, Lewis, and their respective followers 
is no news, one will find few better places than their Milton 
criticism to indicate its power. And, generally speaking, as Eliot 
and his school distorted Milton for their orthodoxy’s sake, the 
New Critics of this country distorted him for their Art’s sake. 
The New Criticism is not easily categorized, even in respect to 
its Milton scholarship; it has its cross purposes as well as its cross 
currents, and its basic approach to Milton has again, for the 
third time now, shifted ground a little. The Southern Critics, 
Ransom, Brooks, Warren, were not exactly followers of Eliot in 
respect to Milton, nor did they dispute him either; and that they 
did not dispute the anti-Miltonists when they themselves were in 
authoritative positions to do so argues a kind of assent.** Never- 
theless, as Cleanth Brooks says, it was Eliot and Leavis, not Tate 
and Ransom who attacked Milton.**? And when anti-Miltonism 
dissipated itself, the New Critics found, on aesthetic grounds, a 
most accomplished artist in Milton (whom somehow they had 
barely noticed before), and great new beauties of metaphor, 
paradox, ambiguity, and tension in Milton’s poetry. Vigorously 
they began to elucidate his text, to elucidate one another’s eluci- 
dations, and even to compose whole volumes. Though it makes 
up in color for what it lacks in bulk, the actual body of their 
Milton criticism is small. Most of it is Brooks’s, a little Ransom’s 


_ and that the most interesting; they come to one another’s support 


with great loyalty: Ransom to Brooks’ and Hardy’s school edition 
of the Minor Poems, Hardy to Arnold Stein’s dissertation called 
Answerable Style. Most brilliant is John Crowe Ransom’s imagi- 
native interpretation of “ Lycidas,” a poem “ written smooth and 
re-written rough,” “ A Poem Nearly Anonymous.” * 


In reference to Milton, the New Criticism can best be clarified 


“See Bush, passim. 
“ Brooks, “ Milton and Critical Re-Estimates,” 1046. 
“John Crowe Ransom, “A Poem Nearly Annonymous,” (1933), in Thorpe, p. 281. 
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in terms of a controversy between the Critics and the Scholars} ‘Milton 
(though the battle appears to be ending with the victory for the} the mo 
Scholars). The Scholars, indeed, have had an easier time of it; — 
Milton takes some knowing, and the Critics have, indeed, come oh the 
lately. Douglas Bush finds the New Critics a little irresponsible, J to answ 
pretentious and inept;** Cleanth Brooks finds Bush’s moralismf century 
“ irrelevant.” ** A.S. P. Woodhouse believes the New Critics have —_— 
confused the “ supportive ” and “ ornamental ” parts of Milton’s ith I 
poems.’® Robert Adams thinks the New Critics have confused joke T 
the “ decorative ” and “ subordinate ” with the “ structural and Milton 7 
primary ”; he refuses to accept a “ Comus” composed in “cook go wel] 
and hots any more than in lights and darks, louds and soft, wets> cities. 
and drys, thins and thicks.” It is not the habit of Milton’s mind Perfo 
or of his verse to imply “ allegorical or general significance to them} jecscyes 
without explicitly indicating it.” He is bitter about the “byzan- Ma, 
tine ingenuities ” of the New Critics.’ They, in turn, insist that} popms 
Alexandrian climates breed Alexandrian criticism,** forgetting questior 
that it is we, not Milton, who dwell in Byzantium. The historical provoca 
critics repeatedly accuse the New Critics of a new relativism; they} ang « J] 
in turn criticize the Scholars for their old one, their “ didactie> sderab) 
heresy.” also bee 
Metaphor, Brooks insists, does “interpenetrate” Milton} editors’ 
though, somehow, one easily misses it. “The complexities arf  grotesqu 
here in Milton’s poetry. They probably affect us unconsciously.— Ransom 
If we care to explore them we can find them.” Milton is easier tof was not 
misread than Donne.’® But Brooks will not take too much blame} he sugge 
for the “ misreadings ” upon himself or his followers. isa “ gr 


“ Many a modern critic took at face value the praise accorded Miltonf ‘ 
as the great didactic poet who had adorned abstract ideas withf Justice, 
grandly picturesque imagery and with sonorous music. has bee; 


But suppose that Milton had been praised for the wrong reasons him.” ( 
and in the wrong terms. Suppose that Milton’s poetry was nof gift of g 


me 
44 Douglas Bush, “ The New Criticism: Some Old-Fashioned Queries,’ PMLA, LXIV — 
(March, 1949), 5. ansc 
18 Cleanth Brooks, “ Milton and the New Criticism,” Sewance Review, LIX (January, pected, | 
1951), 5. criticism 


Woodhouse, 1044. 
17 Robert Martin Adams, Ikon: John Milton and the Modern Critics, Ithaca, 195i, *° Brook: 


pp. 83, 34. John 
1® William Van O’Connor, “This Alexandrian Criticism,” American Scholar, XIVf (Spring, 1: 
(Summer, 1945), $57, 358. LX (July, 
1° Brooks, “ Milton and the New Criticism,” p. 11. — ® Robert 
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‘Miltonic’ in this sense. Having hacked away a decadent Miltonism, 
the modern critic might discover that Milton himself, far from 
violating the desiderated principles, exemplified them magnificently. 
In that case, I suppose that the joke would be on the modern critic, 
but the nineteenth century critic and scholar might have even more 
to answer for—and though I speak with reverence, the nineteenth 
century poets, including Blake, Keats, and Shelley.” *° 


It seems unlikely that the modern critics have been enjoying the 
mirth, but certainly the humanities in our time could ill afford the 
joke. In any case, Brooks has become aware that the state of 
Milton criticism has become so complex in our time that we might 
do well to begin afresh and return to his (Milton’s) contemporary 
critics. 

Performing a true act of friendship, John Crowe Ransom 
rescues Brooks in a singularly graceful essay, “ Why Critics Don’t 
Go Mad,” a review of the Brooks and Hardy edition of 1645 
Poems of Mr. John Milton. The need for the edition can be 
questioned, though one might well argue its justification on the 
provocative comment on the imagery prefatory to “ L’Allegro ” 
and “Jl Penseroso” alone. It has been called “the most con- 
siderable edition of the Minor Poems since Warton’s ”; ** it has 
also been looked upon as a kind of mishmash produced by the 
editors’ unconcern whether “ they uncover an anagram, a pun, a 
grotesque fault or a relevant harmony.” ** There is room, says 
Ransom in his review, for Milton as well as for Donne. If Milton 
was not metaphysical, neither was Donne epical. And a scholar, 
he suggests, is not necessarily an ass bearing fardels. Indeed, there 
isa “ grace ” in scholarship; the scholar may possess “ the sense of 
art as wholly as he possesses the text, in beautiful proportion and 
justice, yet intuitively without an effort; it is precisely because he 
has been a faithful scholar that this grace has been added to 
him.” (p. $14) All the scholar needs is, perhaps, “ a little of our 
gift of gab, Brooks’s and mine.” And most revealing, “ Brooks’s 
method is a homiletic one, if I am not mistaken.” (p. 339) 

Ransom is not mistaken, nor is the homiletic strain so unex- 
pected, for all the New Critics’ devotion to pure poetry and pure 
criticism. The strain is not so much departure from the main 

** Brooks, “ Milton and Critical Re-Estimates,” p. 1047. 

“John Crowe Ransom, “Why Critics Don’t Go Mad,” Kenyon Review, XIV 
(Spring, 1952), 381-339; Kester Svendsen, “The New Damoetas,” Sewanee Review, 


LX (July, 1952), 6. 
** Robert Martin Adams, “ Reading Comus,” MP, LI (1953-1954), 30. 
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body of doctrine as it is corollary to the aesthetic principle. John 


Hardy’s review of Arnold Stein’s Answerable Style, an essay called } 
“ Critical Pretense,” continues the homiletic theme, which, how- | 


ever, reveals itself more clearly in the New Critics’ explication of 
texts rather than in their enunciated principles. Stein defined the 
critic’s function as to “pretend fully to understand.” Eliot, 
quotes Hardy, previously had had to “ ‘ pretend fully to misunder- 
stand,’ ” and only latterly could “ announce authoritatively that 
the old pretense, at any rate, has worn out its usefulness.” Now 
Stein provides the new “ critical pretense,” the beginnings of “a 
Milton criticism to match the new Milton influence. . . .”” 
(Clarity aside, the esprit de corps commands respect.) And 
pervasive through the whole review is Hardy’s definition of criti- 
cism, “ an act of faith.” 

Nevertheless, the homiletic approach of the New Criticism of 
Milton should not be over-stated. Its basic aestheticism served 
the group very well. The very critic who defined criticism as “ an 
act of faith” saw that the “history of our attitudes towards 
Milton is a large part of the history of contemporary poetry and 
criticism.” ** Is it fanciful to suppose that as Lewis and Eliot 
had found it useful to espouse Milton the Christian poet to 
promote an age of faith, so the New Critics, in discovering 
Milton’s “ art ” not only avoided but obscured some of the major 
controversies of our time since Milton read more conventionally 


might have called attention to them more sharply than, for f 


example, Donne? Admiring Milton’s ambiguity they avoided his 
egalitarianism; pursuing his paradox they escaped his didacticism. 


To the manner born, they needed no conversion, and for a long f 


time their aestheticism kept them free of even a _ genteel 
evangelicism. 
Why then does the homiletic strain appear at all? Because it 


must eventually lead to it. Put philosophically: 


“. . . however they may be handled in mathematics and minor logic, 
the most abstract abstractions always come to us in ways which 
reflect their origins out of material existents. ... Abstractions can- 
not be preserved and packaged, but are known and used only as they 
are being drawn in some way or another out of matter.” * 


°° Hardy, “ Critical Pretense,” 510, 518. 34 See supra, note 2 


*5 William Van O’Connor, Age of Criticism (1900-1950), Chicago, 1952, 167 (quoting 
Walter J. Ong, “ The Meaning of the ‘ New Criticism,’” 1943). 
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I suppose aestheticism always flourishes best in an orthodox 
society; they support and determine each other. The New Criti- 
cism has always been on the defensive against charges of moral 
vacuity, irresponsibility. Its defense is that the moral and philo- 
sophical comments “ are made inside an aesthetic framework, in 
terms of the structure that makes these elements available for 
discussion.” 2° If this is so, in practice as well as in theory, the 
frame in Milton scholarship has not allowed much room for the 
painting; the however philosophical critic-craftsman has squeezed 
out the poet-artist. 

One cannot read far in modern criticism before being urged to 
complacence about our great, our unparalleled age of criticism. 
But perhaps this is the great age when criticism has been harness- 
ed to serve other disciplines, like religion, for example; like the 
pulpit eloquence of the seventeenth century, which at this dis- 
tance at least, seems more remarkable in its propagandistic effec- 
tiveness than in its homiletic. 

Is it literary criticism that defines its domain as “the verbal 
object and its analysis,” ** and yet can say: 


“There is certainly a broad sense in which Christian thinking ought 
to be sympathetic to recent literary criticism—a sense arising simply 
from the fact that recent criticism is criticism; that is, an activity 


_ aimed at understanding a kind of value, and a kind which if not 


identical with moral and religious values, is very close to these and 
may even be thought of as a likely ally. Religious thinkers should be 
sympathetic to criticism because it is a branch of philosophy; it is an 
effort to get at certain truths about signs, knowledge, and reality. If 
these remarks seem at all platitudinous, let me add that I have taken 
the trouble to make them because it seems to me possible for the 
thought and scholarship of religious persons (especially in America 
today) to be too far sold on the cultivation of certain merely histori- 
cal, informational, and neutral techniques. This may have been for a 
time a necessary phase of competition with secular science and secular 
education. But there is no reason why Christians should be the last 
(or even slow) to transcend the limitations of such knowledge, to 
outgrow pedantic misconceptions and participate in literary phi- 
losophy.” 28 


Revealing though this may be of the present state of criticism 
as a whole, what exactly does it indicate about Milton criticism 


Ibid., p. 172. 
*7W. K. Wimsatt, The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry, Kentucky, 
1954, p. 282. 28 Ibid., pp. 267, 268. 
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specifically? What, one conjectures, might have been the course 
of Milton criticism in our time had Milton written an Arthuriad 
in place of Paradise Lost? (An Arthuriad in a Miltonic style 
somehow, impossibly, absurdly constant.) But the question is 
not entirely idle. Would Eliot have found it necessary to re- 
consider Milton, Lewis to have converted to him, the New 
Critics to discover him? Or would Milton’s dissociation of sensi- 
bility in the hypothetical Arthuriad have remained a hypothetical 
issue? Would Lewis, perhaps, like Dorothy Sayers, have prefaced 
Dante instead? And would the Third Poetic Revolution (as 
Brooks has it) have deposed another head than Milton’s in the 
first place? 

It is, I suggest, the fable of Paradise Lost, the subject matter, 
“man’s first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree” 
that is the real issue; the body of Christian material, more or less 
orthodox, so valuable to the modern apologist of whatever stripe, 
motivates Milton’s restoration. Unfortunately, God’s Englishmen 
lack a Dante; Lewis regularly deplores Milton’s inferiority to 
Dante. (Ironically, Dante scholars regularly deplore the extra- 
literary purposes to which Dante has been put in our time.) The 
quarrel over Milton in our century, which began on critical 
grounds, has been resolved on religious ones. And this is dogma. 


And dogma can be handled with more or less skill, naively as 
Wimsatt does, obliquely as does Brooks, evangelically as Lewis, 
or with subtle and scholarly temperateness, such as we find in 
Malcolm Mackenzie Ross’s Poetry and Dogma (1954). The 
problem of belief is after all not to be ignored, and certainly not 
in Milton, any more than in Dante. That Lewis overstates his 
case Ross sees clearly, and in so doing separates himself carefully 
from easy discipleship with the “ Christian Humanists ”; he claims 
that Lewis has so much “ minimized ” heresy [I myself should 
prefer to call it heterodoxy] in Paradise Lost that “ Milton 
emerges as more orthodox than Archibishop Laud.”** For the 
Miltonist the problem of belief is not difficult to solve, says Ross, 
particularly since Paradise Lost is a “ secular poem ”; it lies in the 
understanding of the difference between the “factor of under- 
standing which need not involve sympathy from the factor of 
appreciation, which must.” This differentiation seems to involve 


2° Malcolm Mackenzie Ross, Poetry and Dogma, The Transfiguration of Eucharistic 
Symbols in Seventeenth Century English Poetry, New Jersey, 1954, p. 184. 
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the critic only in a knowledge of Milton and a knowledge of 
history, both of which are possible to the scholar “ whether he be 
Catholic, Protestant, or Marxist.” (pp. 215-216) 

The method for this achievement constitutes the thesis of 
Ross’s book. Milton, says Ross, can be understood properly only 
in terms of his symbols, as they involve us in a lively awareness of 
“the distinction of the primary from the secondary symbol, of 
the creatively received from the creatively conceived, of the 
adorned truth from the true adornment.” To clarify, in Paradise 
Lost the primary symbols refer to “ the revelations of the angel 
as to the nature of God, Sin, and redemption ”; the secondary to 
“the war in heaven, the palaces in hell, the blush of the angel.” 
(p. 213) 


“In reading Paradise Lost even without faith but with some good 
sense, he [the “contemporary critic, Christian or non-Christian ”] 
can observe, I am sure, the phenomenon that clears the main difficulty 
of interpretation for us. This is the passage of the primary into the 
secondary symbol, of the creatively received into the creatively 
conceived, of the revealed God into that fictional stage God who does 
not employ but who is employed.” (p. 216) 


And furthermore Milton’s poem is not so “ Christocentric” a 
poem as Dante’s; the symbols reveal it to be more secular than 
one [I suspect Ross means the Christian Humanist ”] might 
suppose. 

In general, says Ross, Milton apologetics can be overdone; but 
one is a little disappointed to find that he speaks in the name of 
apologetics rather than of Milton, though he intends no tyranny. 


“For heretical as this may seem to our sophisticated apostles of the 
absolute autonymy in poetry, I am persuaded that the dogmatic 
symbol may inform and sustain the poetic symbol as such without 
losing its proper dogmatic identity and without tyrannizing the 
specifically poetic process.” (p. 185) 


But what he truly wants is an Age of Faith, not a retreat to the 
dead past, not a “ paper Gothic” that he accuses even Eliot of 
retreating to, but “a recovery of the sacramental symbol,” a 
——— of “ the corporate sense of the Christian community.” 
p. 250) 
What Ross pleads for is a comprehensive Christianity, a truly 
organic synthesis. 


“Tt is in terms of final ends that we must draw our distinction 
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between a Christian and a non-Christian art... . The Christian is 
able to use the new symbols provided him by physics, anthropology, 
psychology. The non-Christian is used by these symbols.” (pp. 22%, 
5) 


He refers to Eliot here rather than to the critics of Milton 
generally, but Ross is interested in keeping distinctions all clear, 
and preventing “blurred aesthetic appraisals,” so that critically 
at least, in the hands of the excessively eager, Milton becomes not 
a Catholic and Eliot a “ naked Protestant purist.” As a matter of 
fact, a drum-beating dogmatism may work to the detriment of 
true Christian humanism. 


“To restore Milton now to critical Christian awareness is to revive 
and sharpen the Christian memory. As Christianity becomes con- 
scious of itself again, it must become conscious of its ancient quarrels 
and ruptures. Anglo-Catholic, Methodist, and Quaker may not be 
able to inhabit forever the common shelter of Milton’s Christian 
humanism without inspecting the roof, and the exit.” (p. 185) 


Sometimes the juxtaposition of the subtle and the naive in Ross 
seems almost disingenuous. 


“ The revival of Christian humanism in contemporary critical thought 
seems to have co-incided with the scholarly defence of Milton against 
his detractors. There has been consequently a tendency to refuse any 
distinction between faith in Milton and faith in Christ.” (p. 184) 


It is the point of this paper that the motivation of some of the 
most recent and influential criticism has been to promote faith 
in Christ via faith in Milton, and that faith in Milton has been 
only a secondary consideration. What differentiates Ross from 


Lewis, I believe, is primarily that Ross is the better Miltonist. 


But the Dogma is nonetheless there. 
And more precisely it is a ‘ 
The term neo-scholastic is revived by Miss Kathleen Nott, author 


of The Emperor’s Clothes, a militant polemic, an attack upon | 


the new orthodoxy and upon the role that modern criticism has 
played in promoting it. In her vindication of science against the 


encroachments of religion, Miss Nott seeks to establish the cul- j 


prits as the “ neo-scholastics,” those who “ are reverting at various 
speeds and from various directions to a pre-scientific philosophy ”; 
their basic approach “ implies not that we do not or are unwilling 


*° Kathleen Nott, The Emperor's Clothes, London, 1953, p. 6. 
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to use our reasoning powers upon our own natures, but that we are 
incapable of doing so.” (p. 6) Science and Poetry Miss Nott 
finds parallel and mutually supportive. In Religion, like Sir 
Francis Bacon she finds “ no deficience.” (Indeed the whole book 
has something of the vigor of a latter day Advancement of 
Learning.) 

Theology, however, is another matter, and Miss Nott’s defense 
of liberal humanism involves her in a violent attack upon dog- 
matic theology. She deplores the misalliance of philosophy, 
modern criticism, and poetry. The supporters of this misalliance, 
Eliot and his followers, both as critics and poets, she dubs the 
“neo-scholastics.” To the extent that she is interested in discus- 
sing Christianity, she identifies it briefly with love and charity, 
as opposed to the sin-ridden, hate-and-power motivated Christi- 
anity of the “no-scholastics.” She is less exercised about their 
psychology than about their attitude towards science, though she 
deplores it. Their ignorance of and obliviousness to science she 
calls a New Philistinism, which she ascribes primarily to the 
literary in our time. And inevitably Miss Nott’s book contains a 
chapter on Milton. 

Though Miss Nott, does not set up to be a Miltonist, she sees 
clearly where Milton criticism is going and why. She sees how 
Lewis has obscured and simplified Milton because he has a 
theological axe to grind; that Eliot’s preoccupation with Milton’s 
dissociating effects is “ fixated ”; that a unification of sensibility 
will come from a unification and higher development of science 
broadly conceived rather than by a return to a pre-scientific era. 
Such dissociation as she finds in Milton she ascribes to a divorce 
between the imagination and the intelligence of the period, to be 
understood not as pathology but as normal historical develop- 
ment. Our own dissociation she considers the result of too little 
science rather than too much. Miss Nott will solve you no Milton 
problems, nor critical ones either, but more accurately than almost 
any one else writing today, she senses the climate of one important 
area in contemporary criticism, a progressive retreat to aesthetic- 
ism and orthodoxy, and she understands the role assigned to 
Milton in the general retreat from humanism. 


The road to the New Jerusalem, however, is not so easily swept 
clean. The extraordinary difficulty of the problem of Milton in 
our time is illustrated by an extraordinary book, Robert Martin 
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Adams’s Ikon: John Milton and the Modern Critics (1955). Mr. 
Adams is possessed of a devastating annhilation technique, 
whether by scalpel or steam roller, enormously erudite and criti- 
cally acute, and his attempt is to evaluate the Miltonic status 
quo. Adams insists that: 


“A coherent, or at least a limited, figure of Milton may thus be built 
to accord with almost any principle with which one cares to start. 
And by minor readjustments of critical premise, any one of these 
images of Milton may be made compatible with extreme adulation 
or deprecation.” (p. 213) 


The variations may be encompassed by the extremes of Milton the 
Liberal and Milton the Conservative: 


“Milton the Liberal includes the Whig, the rationalist, the tolera- 
tionist, the humanist, the sectarian, the Arian, the Hebraist, the 
Satanist; Milton the Conservative includes among many versions of 
Milton the Calvinist and Milton the Puritan, the nineteenth-century 
organ musician with a cross disposition, also an Augustinian, hier- 
archical and Catholic figure of recent origin and an authority on the 
hexamera.” (p. 212) 


The scheme is clever and in a sense just. It leads the author, 
however, to a highly individualistic negativism that can resolve 
itself only in extremely skillful rejections. “ Reading Comus” 
(Chapter I) he recommends in terms of appreciating “ simple 


beauties of obvious commonplaces set in musical language.” (p. 
34) “The Devil and Dr. Jung” (Chapter II) repudiates the 
archetype as deserving, and not in Milton alone, “a minor 
ancillary role in the discussion of literary works.” (p. 59) “ The 
Text of Paradise Lost” (Chapter III) dismisses “ emphatic ” and 
“ unemphatic ” terms as “fantasy and delusion” (p. 76); the 
latter half on “emendations” suggests the acceptance of the 
“wart” on Milton’s nose without confusing wart, nose, and 
Milton. Chapter IV, “ Empson and Bentley: Scherzo,” credits 
Empson with “ Not much more, it would appear, than a faculty 
for muddling around in interesting places.” (p. 120) Chapter V, 
“ Milton’s Reading,” calls a plague down upon all your houses, 
whether upon the single-minded exponents of Milton and the 
Rabbis, or Milton and the Hexamera, or upon Milton and the 
New Science, or, indeed, upon anyone or any principle except the 
spirit of magnanimity in which Milton read and wrote. And here 
is Mr. Adams’s key to Milton (and the point of the conclusion of 
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Ikon) , his magnanimity. Milton, like Virtue, must be seen by his 
own clear light. His ideas, like his art, are dead; his unity is a 
unity of “ intention, not of achievement ”; and, finally, “ Milton’s 
style as a whole is ultimately answerable, I believe, only to a 


concept of his self, to an image of a magnanimous man which he 
- formed and tried to embody.” (p. 216) 


Unless this conclusion means considerably more, except perhaps 
in highly personal terms, than I can discover, Adams focuses the 


question in contemporary Milton criticism. Must we choose 


between a lordly negativism that carries objectivity to an absurd 


point of insignificance; or a partisan apologetics, of whatever 


variety; or shall we choose to play it safe, at most truly adding to 


the sum of the “ historical ” knowledge of Milton, at least joining 


the ranks of the antiquarians, helping along the stream of endless 
near-perfect texts, neo-Latin, old Hebrew, middle Italian sources, 
ete? Milton studies in our time are certainly prolific, but wealth 
does not necessarily argue health, especially in the Milton firma- 
ment where no star is lost, where a bad book sometimes seems to 
get more attention than a good one. But, ultimately, how will 
you have your Milton? 

Time was when one knew. When Hanford predicated the return 
to humanism in 1919, he knew.” 


“The essential character of that humanism is its assertion of the 
spiritual dignity of man, its recognition of the degree to which his 
higher destinies are in his own hands, its repudiation of the claim of 
his lower nature to control his higher or of any force or agency 
external to his own mind and will to achieve for him salvation. This 
humanism is sharply and irreconcilably at odds with medieval thought. 
It discards, first of all, the ascetic principle and releases for enjoyment 
and use all the agencies of self-realizing perfection. It proposes, more- 
over (and this is its essential character) to achieve its goal through 
the study not of God but of man and it trusts the human reason as 
well as intuition and revealed truth as the instrument of its knowledge. 
It turns, therefore, to Scripture for the best record of man’s nature in 
its relation to the God of righteousness and love, then to the litterae 
humaniores of antiquity, where it finds a wider revelation of man as 
an individual and a citizen, this latter source constituting no denial 
but a completion of the data afforded by the former.” (p. 163) 


But that was in another world. The self-styled “ Christian 
Humanists” are with us late and soon, but I believe they have 


" James Holly Hanford, “Milton and the Return to Humanism,” in Thorpe, pp. 
148-168. 
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usurped the term. Humanism was never exclusive of Christianity 
in the Western World, but what has it to do with clericalism’ 
“The Church,” it has been said, “helped to re-discover and pre. 
serve the classics. It did not invent them.” ** Eliot found the 
humanism of which Hanford wrote “romantic,” ** Tate “ gen. 
teel.” ** Yet it seems to me Norman Foerster spoke more per. 
spicuously than either when he found the delight in literature 
springing “ from the wisdom expressed as well as from the expres- 
sion of wisdom.” ** But Hanford’s vision, if it has been partially 
fulfilled, is temporarily beclouded. “'The “ return to humanism” 
has become a “ retreat ”; I speak “ ambiguously.” 

Here’s something, then, “for tears.” The siren song, “ Paradise 
Lost” the Christian poem” has in it discords neither purely 
Christian nor purely poetic. The singers of this song are false 
prophets, and their chorus heretics in un-truth. But the eclipse of 
the humanistic vision, I trust, is only partial. It may take more 
than a year of sects and schisms, and many schismatics, before 
the clouds are dispersed and Milton is seen plain by his own 
radiant light. But amidst whatever lamentations, this at least all 
Miltonists know: “ That which purifies us is trial, and trial is by 
what is contrary.” 


Queens College 


** Nott, p. 222. 

*® Robert Wooster Stallman, “The New Critics,” in Critiques and Essays is 
Criticism, ed. R .W. Stallman, New York, 1949, p. 492. 

*¢ Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poetry: Selected Essays (1928-1948) ,New York, 
1948, pp. 7, 8. 

- ? all Foerster, “The Esthetic Judgment and the Ethical Judgment,” in The 
Intent of the Critic, ed. by Donald A. Stauffer, Princeton, 1941, p. 75. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 
FIELDING’S LAUGHTER 


BY WILLIAM B. COLEY 


I 


Were it seemly to speak of serious literary scholarship in the 
language of haute couture, one would be tempted to say that the 
New Look in Fielding studies features a lengthened, much more 
modest hemline. Modern scholars have made it fashionable to 
argue that Henry Fielding was a man of serious and relatively 
orthodox religious attitudes. Now the more enlightened critics 
conceive him as “ an upright man, a great moralist, and an earnest 
worker for reform.” * It has not, of course, always been thus. 

Designers of the New Look in Fielding studies have had to 
combat the persistent tradition of a ‘low’ Fielding, one who had 
the moral attitudes of Shaftesbury vulgarized. Until recently this 
tradition was corrected by supposing a development in Fielding 
from youthful indifference to mature solemnity (Cross), from 
early deism to final orthodoxy (Digeon). The latest researches, 
however, have done away with the suspiciously convenient view 
of a change in Fielding’s moral attitudes. Fielding, it is cur- 
rently argued, need no longer answer charges of inconsistency. 
Much of what used to be thought the sole responsibility of deistic 
philosophers like Shaftesbury is now known to have been per- 
vasive among the late 17th-century latitudinarian divines and is, 
presumably, less reprehensible on that account.? This parallelism 
between contemporary phenomena explains some of Fielding’s 
moral positions in a way that does not commit him pejoratively 
todeism. In fact, so great has been the progress of the arguments 
for consistency and seriousness that we are now reminded that 
it is “ unnecessary, among serious students at least, to deny 


*James A. Work, “Henry Fielding, Christian Censor,” in The Age of Johnson: 
Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven, 1949), p. 189. 

*R. S. Crane, “ Suggestions Toward a Generalogy of the ‘ Man of Feeling,’” ELH, I 
(1984), 205 ff. 
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Fielding’s deism on the one hand or to reaffirm the seriousness of 
his Christian beliefs on the other.” ® 

Yet there is, unfortunately, something not quite satisfactory 
about these modern accounts. Despite, or perhaps because of, 
their almost unremitting emphasis on seriousness and consistency, 
they seem in certain respects farther from the mark than some of 
Fielding’s contemporaries. An Augustan might trace it to the im- 
posture, however unintentional, of gravity. For there is something 
‘low’ about Fielding’s best work. And it is not sufficient to 
retort that the superior psychological truth of Fielding’s ‘low’ 
characters is owing to their freedom from the responsibility of 
advancing the narratives of novels which try to observe the Aris- 
totelean priority of action over character.‘ Fielding himself hints 
at another explanation. “The highest life,” he remarks with 
curious candor, “is much the dullest.”* For this reason, the 
“lower spheres” must provide the variety of humorous characters 
needed for literature. Although such remarks undoubtedly reflect 
Fielding’s bitterness towards the class he felt had abandoned him, 
surely the primary meaning here is neither personal nor social, 
but literary. It is a conventional satirist’s apology for trafficking 
in the unideal, one which can be found more fully elaborated 
elsewhere. 

The ‘ Preface ’ of the 1743 Miscellanies divides human character 
into three categories: the “ good,” exemplified by Heartfree, the 
good-natured man, whose qualities include benevolence, honesty, 
and honor, but not the intellectual aggressiveness necessary for 
true greatness; the “ great,” who are decidedly not good, whose 
talents lie in their intellect, will, and courage, and whose greatness 
Fielding calls, in an important phrase, “bombast greatness ”; and 
finally, the “ good-and-great,” the “true sublime in human na- 
ture,” who combine the qualities of the heart and the talents of 
the head in perfect equilibrium.’ These predominantly ethical 
distinctions indicate something of the dilemma facing the Augus- 
tan writer. By all that was holy in his critical doctrine, his chief 
concern should have been for the third class, because it repre- 
sented the classical ideal as the age conceived it. Yet Fielding, 
like many another Augustan before him, does not seem con- 


* A. R. Towers, “ Fielding and Dr. Samuel Clarke,” MLN, LXX (1955), 257. 
“Ian Watt, The Rise of the Novel (London, 1957), p. 279. 

® Tom Jones, Bk. XIV, ch. 1, Modern Library ed. (New York, [n.d.]), p. 650. 
° Works, ed. Henley (London, 1908), XII, 245-6. 
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spicuously successful at getting this class into his fiction, He has 
an apology for this fact, too, elsewhere in the Miscellanies: 

... the generality of mankind mistake the affectation for the reality; 
for, as Affectation always overacts her part, it fares with her as with 
a farcical Actor on the stage, whose monstrous overdone grimaces are 
sure to catch the applause of an insensible audience; while the truest 
and finest strokes of nature, represented by a judicious and just actor, 
pass unobserved and disregarded.” 


The principle stated here is embodied in the scene from Tom Jones 
where Jones takes Partridge and Mrs. Miller to see Garrick play 
Hamlet. Jones anticipates considerable humour in the critical 
remarks of Partridge, “from whom he expected the simple dic- 
tates of nature, unimproved, indeed, but likewise unadulterated, 
by art.” Ironically, however, Partridge’s aesthetic intuition leads 
him to prefer the bombast of the actor playing the king to the 
true and fine strokes of nature in Garrick’s Hamlet: “‘ He the 
best player! . . . why lord help me, any man, that is, any good 
man, that had such a mother, would have done exactly the 
same.’ ® What is true on stage is true in life and, one might add, 
in the novels of Fielding. The sublime, in its morally earnest form 
at least, is neither successful nor much attempted. 

But where, serious students may ask, are the characters of 
Fielding’s first category, the plain good men? One answer is that 
Fielding has not dealt much or successfully with this category 
either. Although its representatives comfortably populate fiction 
of another strain, the Heartfrees of Augustan literature are pallid 
compared to the Wilds, and even the plain goodness of Joseph 
Andrews dulls beside the “ glaring ” qualities of his clerical men- 
tor.® One seems justified in concluding that Fielding’s character- 
istic achievement is with his middle category, the ‘ great’ who 
are not good. 

Definition must obviously be stretched a little to include both 
the “bombast greatness” of Wild and the merely “ glaring” 
qualities of Adams, but this is not so arbitrary as may first appear. 
If Wild is the exemplar of “ consummate imperfection,” the vil- 
lain who parlays bad qualities perfectly, one has only to reverse 
the paradox, somewhat clumsily perhaps. to describe Adams as 
an imperfect consummator, the good man whose true qualities are 


"Essay on the Knowledge of the Characters of Men, Henley, XIV, 289. 


* Tom Jones, Bk. XVI, ch. v, pp. 757-761. 
°*Preface,’ Joseph Andrews, ed. Maynard Mack (New York, 1948), xxiv. 
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either misapplied or misconstrued. Common to both characters 
is an ambiguousness, a paradoxical mixture of ‘ high’ and ‘ low’ 
elements. Both are at least partly serious figures, yet both are, in 
differing degrees, removed from the social norm. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that to insist thus 
lengthily on Fielding’s affinity for (and success with) the unideal 
is not to say that he was therefore not a serious writer. What the 
present essay would suggest is that for Fielding, as for Augustans 
generally, seriousness in literature was not a simple matter. The 
modern emphasis on Fielding’s seriousness may obscure not only 
the nature of the witty mode evolved for treating grave subjects, 
but also the nature of the important rhetorical pressures present 
in the background of such a mode. For example, as Wild and 
Adams are conceived to embrace contradictory elements, so the 
literary form of their treatment is that of a mixed mode—neither 
dull gravity (an Augustan pejorative) nor witty levity (forbid. 
den by critical fiat) , but a peculiarly uneasy synthesis which most 
modern accounts seem to overlook despite the fact that Fielding 
himself defines it. 


II 


In the 18th number of his Covent Garden Journal (Tuesday, 
March 3, 1752) Fielding begins his leader as follows: 


It is from a very common but a very false Opinion, that we con- 
stantly mix the Idea of Levity with those of Wit and Humour. The 
gravest of Men have often possessed these Qualities in a very eminent 
Degree, and have exerted them on the most solemn Subjects with 
very eminent Success. These are to be found in many Places in the 
most serious Works of Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero and Seneca. 
Not only Swift, but South hath used them on the highest and most 
important of all subjects... . Not to mention the Instance of St. 
Paul, whose writings do in my Opinion contain more true Wit, than 
is to be found in the Works of the unjustly celebrated Petronius. 

In like Manner, and with like Error we unite the Ideas of Gravity 
with Dulness, as if the former was inseparably annexed to the latter.” 


Although this passage has been discussed elsewhere in terms of a 
general Augustan mode,” previous notice has not been paid to the 


1° The Covent-Garden Journal, ed. Gerard Edward Jensen, 2 vols. 
1915), I, 248-4. 

11, W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., “The Augustan Mode in English Poetry,” ELH, XX 
(1953), 13. 
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fact that in working out his own “ licensed escape” from the 
Rules, Fielding drew upon an already established tradition of 
witty seriousness. Cross wrote that the presence of St. Paul in 
the Covent Garden Journal passage was “ disconcerting.” * 
There is no good reason why this should be so. In fact, to feel 
disconcerted is to come near the very error against which Fielding 
inveighs, namely, the dissociation of gravity from wit. Fielding’s 
use of St. Paul is clearly not without its disingenuous aspects, 
but there was considerable historical precedent for it. In the 
Restoration controversy over sermon style the authority of St. 
Paul was often appealed to. As the Covent Garden Journal pas- 
sage shows, however, of much more immediate significance for 
the background of Augustan witty seriousness were the views of 
Robert South, Chaplain to Laurence Hyde and antagonist of the 
Royal Society. 

The background of the shift or split in the rhetorical ideal of 
the later 17th century has been described too often to need 
recapitulation here. It should merely be noted that this was the 
period when pulpit oratory shifted from governance by special 
homiletic criteria to that by the criteria used in judging literature 
as a whole.’* Thus reformers of pulpit eloquence were faced with 
the same issues that confronted secular writers, and their efforts 
to resolve these issues were not without importance for the history 
of secular literature. One of the major rhetorical issues was the 
redefinition of ‘ wit.’ This took place, to oversimplify the matter, 
on two distinct, though related, levels: that of ‘ wit’ as a verbal 
technique involving emphasis on metaphor and similitude; and 
that of ‘ wit ’ in its less precise, but more nearly human sense as 
an ally of laughter. Although sermon theory showed some ner- 
vousness about the distortions of truth expressed in metaphor, 
the first kind of ‘ wit’ was for pulpit orators mainly one of style. 
The second was likely to excite a more profound moral aversion 
to laughter as in some way dangerous, South had something to 
say on both kinds. That his statements do not always square 
indicates the pressure exerted by the rhetorical dilemma and may 
suggest why Fielding was so interested in him. 

Of ‘ wit ’ in the superficial sense of stylistic ornament South was 


Py Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, 8 vols. (New Haven, 1918), 
, 437, 

, “W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (London, 
982), p. 136. 
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officially disapproving. Words, as distinct from things, were sus. 
pect, and in his sermon on “ The Fatal Imposture and Force of 
Words” South noted that they had a “certain bewitchery” 
which made them “ operate with a force beyond what we can 
naturally give an account of.” ** He was against ornament for two 
reasons: it presumed imperfection and it risked obscurantism, 
Yet even at the highest pitch of his anger over levity wit in the 
pulpit South reveals his deeper bias. What seems to have con- 
cerned him even more than the official reasons—to judge from the 
frequency with which he alludes to it—was the possibility that 
the imposture of purely verbal wit would lead to precisely the 
same confusions Fielding cautions against in Covent Garden 
Journal #18, namely that of gravity with dulness and levity with 
wit. 

The solution of the pulpit rhetoricians to the problem of 
verbal ‘ wit ’ was the so-called plain sermon style, of which South 
made an early formulation. Against Jeremy Taylor’s florid style 
he posed the lucid brevity of St. Paul. The “ plain, easy, and 
familiar ” way of preaching was the best. It was the way of the 
apostles and first preachers, and for the Restoration St. Paul 
was its prophet. South, however, gives the impression of not being 
interested solely in the accuracy and ease of the new style. In 
making brevity something of a first principle, he places an almost 
witty emphasis on the return to poetic concreteness which brevity 
makes possible. In philosophy, he writes, the principle of brevity 
is called maxim; in religion, oracle; in ‘ wit’ and other concerns 
of the imagination, epigram.* That he did not in fact separate 
‘wit’ from seriousness in any of the above compressions is clear 
from the way Fielding uses him: when he quotes Clarke or Bar- 
row, it is for moral doctrine; South he quotes for “ epigram.” 

But the plain sermon style, which had been formulated to 
escape the fault of stylistic levity, did not escape the other hom 
of the dilemma. Plainness did in fact become confused with dul- 
ness, and the ban on verbal ‘ wit ’ was too often applied to ‘ wit’ 
in general. Like Fielding later, South saw the danger clearly. In 
“The Scribe instructed” he animadverts on the prevailing ex 
tremes: the tendency to “ disparage and detract from the grat- 
deur of the gospel, by a puerile and indecent levity,” and the 


14 Sermons, 7 vols. (Oxford, 1823), II, 124. 
19 4 Discourse against long and extempore Prayers,” Sermons, I, 489. 
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tendency to “debase the same, by a coarse, careless, rude, and 
insipid way of handling.” ** If the “ comical lightness of expres- 
sion ” that South found characteristic of metaphysical preachers 
was no longer quite so pervasive, unfortunately the “ bewitching 
easiness ” of the insipid way was spreading generally among the 
latitudinarians, whose style, to judge even from a sympathetic 
contemporary, “was very grave, and no less significant.” ** As 
South had been impatient with indecent levity, so was he with 
dull gravity. Piety, he said, engages no man to be dull. 

Concerning ‘wit’ in any broader, more philosophical sense 
South is not sufficiently systematic to be useful to theorists. When 
Corbyn Morris made an Augustan resumé of the classic definitions 
of ‘ wit,’ he acknowledged the influence of the plain-sermon stylists 
by printing the statements of Barrow, not those of South.** Yet 
the former was recognized by contemporaries and successors alike 
to be much less a friend to ‘ wit.’ Indeed, it is only a slight 
oversimplification to say that Fielding is in his solemn or in his 
comic strain according as Barrow or South is in the ascendant. 
Pensoroso, he is for Barrow, as in Amelia, where he makes what 
amounts to a repudiation of the wittier divine; *® allegro, he is for 
South. And because South’s remarks on the relation between 
mirth and serious subject matter are not systematic does not 
mean that they are unimportant. 

True ‘ wit,’ he said, anticipating Glanvill, is “a severe and 
manly thing.” It has its “sober and right acception.” In this 
sense South calls it “ fancy ” and ascribes to it the almost Shafes- 
buryan vigor, clarity and liveliness necessary to bypass the lan- 
guor of universals and abstractions.*® Thus defined, ‘ wit’ is 
perfectly compatible with divinity. In fact, in an early sermon 


South describes the prelapsarian passion of religious “joy” in 


* Sermons, III, $2. 

Edward Fowler, The Principles and Practices of Certain Moderate Divines (1670), 
p. 104, cited by George Williamson, The Senecan Amble (Chicago, 1951), p. 349 n. 
Fowler, pp. 9-10, remarks on South’s disparaging use of the term “latitudinarian ” 
in his oration at the Sheldon encaenia. Although Crane, op. cit., 218, 217, 226, cites 
passages to show South’s benevolistic sentimentalism, an equal number could be cited 
to show a harsher side. As Fowler’s remark suggests, it may be a mistake to classify 
South as a latitudinarian, either as to style or doctrine. 

* An Essay towards Fixing the True Standards of Wit, Humour, Raillery, Satire, 
and Ridicule (1744), pp. vi-x. 

* Bk. IX, ch. viii, Henley, VII, 165. But cf. Champion, Saturday, February 2, 1739/ 
40, Henley, XV, 180. 

Sermons, III, 33, 15. 
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such a way as to show he felt it had a connection with ‘ wit.’ This 
joy was a “masculine and severe thing,” which “ commenced 
upon the solidities of truth and the substance of fruition . . . like 
the pleasantness of youth tempered with the gravity of age; or 
the mirth of a festival managed with the silence of contempla- 
tion.” ** The paradoxes sound rather like a Restoration adjust- 
ment of the ‘ holy mirth’ of the Metaphysicals and suggest that 
South may have been an early antagonist of the so-called “ dis. 
sociation of sensibility.” Like South, of course, Fielding cannot 
be presumed to have conceived of the issue in precisely these 
modern terms, but it is no presumption to say that South’s pro- 
gram, imperfectly resolved though it may have been, appealed to 
the novelist as sanctioning the role he wished to assign laughter 
in his own work. 

Not the least important sanction South gave to laughter was 
that of his own public performance in the pulpit. Indeed, it is 
to this and not to his theory that the Covent Garden Journal 
essay mainly refers. Contemporary opinion held that the per- 
formance was more mirthful than holy. Oldmixon quotes an 
anonymous versifier of the period: “ But cou’d you hear grave 
South, without a Grin, / Cry, Death the Wages, who can live by 
Sin?” ** The verses point up the nature of South’s serious wit, 
and their context further implies that after the overt fooling of 
the Metaphysical preachers, to be witty from the pulpit required a 
certain amount of subterfuge. There were, of course, testimonials 
to other, less subtle manifestations of South’s humor. In one of 
his sermons Tillotson castigated South anonymously for “ saying 
that ‘there is no fluxing a soul out of its immortality’ and a 
hundred things of the same kind.” ** The deobstruent metaphor 
recalls Shaftesbury’s test for truth and, particularly, Fielding’s 
comparison of ridicule to Ward’s Pill.** Clearly South had what 
Swift was later to call the “ sin of wit.” Whether or not he truly 
shared the latitudinarians’ doctrine of benevolism, South did 
eschew the gravity of their rhetorical program. Hence we must 
not assume that because Fielding may have been indebted to the 
doctrine of benevolism he must also have endorsed latitudinarian 
gravity. His use of South makes plain that he did not. 


Tbid., I, 45-6. 

*2 The Arts of Logic and Rhetorick (1728), p. 20. 

28 Thomas Birch, ‘ Life,” Works of John Tillotson, 10 vols. (London, 1820), I, ecxxe. 

For the latter, see Common Sense; or, The Englishman’s Journal, collected ed. 
(1738), I, 118. 
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Although he is not mentioned in Covent Garden Journal #18, 
Shaftesbury may properly be discussed here because of his im- 
portance, at an earlier stage than Swift’s, for the tradition of 
‘wit’ to which Fielding there alludes. Recent studies have mini- 
mized the influence on Fielding of Shaftesbury’s moral philosophy. 
One need not now concur with Cross’s statement about Fielding 
that “in a sober mood he would have accepted as completely as 
did Square the moral doctrines of ‘the Great Lord Shaftes- 
bury.’” *° On the other hand, the new researches do not dispose 
completely of Shaftesbury as a literary influence. The clue lies 
in Cross’s phrase “in a sober mood.” Whatever a sober Fielding 
did or did not get from Shaftesbury, the comic Fielding—and he is 
the memorable one—could have got something very different and 
quite significant. It is noteworthy, for example, that most of 
Fielding’s references to Shaftesbury are not to his ethical system, 
but to his remarks about the relationship between ‘ wit’ and 
seriousness. Even the violent attack on Bolingbroke’s deism in the 
“Fragment ”— surely the one place that would seem to call for 
similar criticism of Shaftesbury’s philosophy—when it does refer 
to the latter, refers only to his notion of ridicule as a test for 
truth.”* This use of Shaftesbury by Fielding—it can be supported 


by the rather disorderly aesthetic in the Characteristicks—sug- 


gests that there has been insufficient emphasis on Shaftesbury’s 
rhetorical contributions to the Augustan mode. 

Like South, Shaftesbury approaches the problem of gravity 
and humour in terms of the treatment of religious subjects. In 
his opinion the serious writers on religion, fearful of being thought 
lax, pursued a formal and unrelenting solemnity, while “on the 
other side, the Man of Wit and Raillery, whose pleasantest Enter- 
tainment is the exposing the weak Sides of Religion, are .. . 
desperately afraid of being drawn into any serious Thoughts 
of it.” 

Although its roots obviously lay deep, Shaftesbury seems to 
have felt that the dilemma was peculiarly a modern responsibility: 
“it has been thought convenient, in these latter Ages, to dis- 
tinguish the Provinces of Wit and Wisdom.” The contexts of 
these and similar remarks indicate that he, like South, pondered 


* Op. cit., II, 212. 
***Fragment of a Comment on Lord Bolingbroke’s Essays,’ Henley, XVI, 317. 
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the dilemma in terms of the same confusions and false distinctions 
which Fielding was to deplore later in Covent Garden Journal 
#18. Having once observed that the “ melancholy way in which 
we have been taught Religion, makes us unapt to think of it in 
good Humour,” Shaftesbury later shows that on the other hand 
he is aware of the impostures of levity: 


For in the gayer Part of Life, our Follys are as solemn as in the most 
serious. The fault is, we carry the Laugh but half-way. The false 
Earnest is ridicul’d, but the false Jest passes secure, and becomes as 
errant Deceit as the other.** 


But the warning is not altogether convincing. Of the two 
alternatives, the imposture of gravity seems to be the more irritat- 
ing to Shaftesbury. He associates it, especially in Sensus Com- 
munis, with the formalism and rigidity of method he found in the 
new philosophers: “ Modern projectors, I know, wou’d fain build 
after a more uniform way.” The dangerous paradox of such pro- 
jectors is that, working from natural materials, they effect only a 
stultifying “formality” or “imposture,’ which obscures the 
truth of their originals.** The effect on Shaftesbury of this “ Con- 
straint of Method ” is a professedly compelling desire for freedom. 
Freedom, of course, is a large philosophic concept in Character- 
isticks. For one thing, it is an important corollary of Shaftesbury’s 
defence of the ‘ natural’ in all matters. More relevantly, however, 
it is associated with the free exercise of ‘ wit’ and humor. In 
representing life as somehow too complex and too fluid to be 
forced into a matrix of abstract rules and sublime ideals, Shaftes- 
bury verges on a crude Bergsonism.”” Against such constraints on 
the plasticity of life he asserts the liberating functions of laughter 
and ridicule. Not only the inhibiting formalism of the new 
philosophers, but also the false sublime of the enthusiasts is to 
be exposed by the illuminating power of ridicule. If one substi- 
tutes “ fancy ” for “ ridicule,” this program is not unlike that of 
South. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, if Shaftesbury made his 
most important aesthetic contribution one which helped subvert 
the constraint of method. The infamous ‘ test for truth ’ may have 
carried the larger philosophical burden, but there were other, 


27 Characteristicks, 5th ed. (London, 1732), II, 7; TH, 6; I, $2, 81. 
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specifically literary implications that must have had more im- 
mediate importance for the defense of laughter. For example, in 
order to heal the breach between “ Wit and Wisdom,” mirth and 
propriety, Shaftesbury licenses poets to use “a certain Knack or 
Legerdemain ” whereby they may appear to be serious, meth- 
odized and proper without in fact so being. The knack involves 
a manipulation of the authorial ethos to correspond to a certain 
primitive psychology. Such a manipulation originates, according 
to Shaftesbury, in the dramatic “ Mirror-Faculty ” of soliloquy, 
a literary form consisting of an instructive dialectic between the 
two aspects of self. The latter are derived from a humorous in- 
vocation of the classical idea that everyone has joined to him “a 
Daemon, Genius, Angel, or Guardian-Spirit.” Shaftesbury emends 
this in the modern manner to mean that everyone has a duplicity 
of soul and therefore the faculty of dividing himself into two parts. 
The two “ faces ” revealed by the mirror of introspection are then 
contrasted: “One of them, like the commanding Genius, the 
leader and Chief . . . the other like that rude, undisciplin’d and 
headstrong creature whom we our-selves in our natural Capacity 
most exactly resembled.” This principal of duplicity Shaftesbury 
derives, again, in more useful literary form from the Platonic 
dialogues: 


The Philosophical Hero of these Poems, whose Name they carry’d 
both in their Body and Front, and whose Genius and Manner they 
were made to represent, was in himself a perfect Character; yet, in 
some respects, so veil’d and in a Cloud, that to the unattentive Sur- 
veyor he seem’d often to be very different from what he really was: 
and this chiefly by reason of a certain exquisite and refin’d Raillery 
which belong’d to his Manner, and by virtue of which he cou’d treat 
the highest Subjects, and those of the commonest Capacity both 
together, and render em explanatory of each other. So that in this 
Genius of writing, there appear’d both the heroick and the simple, the 
trayick, and the comick Vein. However, it was so order’d, that not- 
withstanding the Oddness or Mysteriousness of the principal Char- 
acter, the Under-Parts or second Characters shew’d human Nature 
more distinctly, and to the Life.*° 


Though brief, this must be one of the most important statements 
on the fundamental structure and aim of the Augustan mode. 
The concept of duplicity of character has been tailored to accom- 
modate the fusion of humor and seriousness which the rhetorical 


*° Characteristicks, I, 155, 168-9, 194-6. 
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pressures demanded. Such passages in Shaftesbury very strongly 
invite the fuller attention to unideal “ second Characters ” that 
Augustans in practice were only too willing to give. It is all here: 
apparent deference to the Rules, the licensed escape, unmistakable 
bias toward the ‘low’ as being more real, more natural, and the 
whole sanctioned by the supposed authority of Plato, whose dia- 
logues, it should be remembered, Covent Garden Journal #18 
also claimed as examples of the witty serious. Shaftesbury, too, 
cites St. Paul as an important practitioner of this mixed mode, 
which he professes to find elsewhere in the Bible and, perhaps 
disingenuously, in the preaching of Christ.** Finally, there is pre- 
sumptive evidence that Fielding was interested in the concept of 
soliloquy as a literary device as early as 1739.** 

But Shaftesbury does not rest his case with the establishment 
of peculiar genres like dialogue and soliloquy. Useful though these 
may be as models and sanctions for a mixed mode, they are too 
peripheral, too synthetic, to be made the basis of a convincing 
literary theory. Indeed, as he describes them, they smack of the 
very legerdemain they are said to deal in. In order to connect 
them with some larger, more purely literary tradition, Shaftes- 
bury defines a similar tension of ridicule and sublimity in the 
nature of Comedy itself. By means of a conveniently simplified 
literary history, he is able to assert—and the assertion is impor- 
tant to his general argument—that Comedy developed after 
Tragedy as a reaction to the false sublime engendered in the later 
and overripe tragic forms. Shaftesbury may never actually define 
ridicule as the test of truth, but he does say several times that it 
is a test of false seriousness. And according to his literary history 
this is precisely the relationship of Comedy to Tragedy. Tragedy 
must undergo the trial by comic “ Touchstone ” or, as he puts it 
in another place, caustic “ introduc’d upon the neck of the Sub- 
lime.” Even literary criticism, if it is properly to perform its 
function of exposing impostures of rhetoric, must put on an antic 
disposition, which, like that of the literary mode Shaftesbury is 
proposing, borders “ most on the manner of the earliest Greek 
Comedy.” * 

To exemplify the manner of this Comedy in its noblest and 
seminal form, Shaftesbury turns to Homer and finds that it 


81 Tbid., I, 30; III, 118-123. 
82 Champion, Tuesday, November 20, 1739, 2nd coll. ed., 2 vols. (London, 1748), I, 18. 
88 Characteristicks, I, 243-258; 11-12, 74; 246, 252; 259. 
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deriv’d from those parodys or Mock-Humours, of which he had given 
the Specimen in a conceal’d sort of Raillery intermix’d with the 
Sublime.—A dangerous Stroke of Art! and which requir’d a masterly 
Hand, like that of the philosophical Hero, whose character was repre- 
sented in the Dialogue-Writings above-mentioned.** 


Here the special genres of dialogue and soliloquy are carefully 
related to the larger pattern of Comedy; each exhibits a polyphony 
of seriousness and raillery. The mirror-like doubling of character 
may now be seen as a rhetorical device for rendering, within a 
single work, the peculiarly bipartite nature of the Augustan liter- 
ary attitude. The two fictive faces of Shaftesbury’s dialogue form 
lend themselves conveniently to manipulations of the thesis and 
antithesis layers which have been distinguished in the general 
fictionality of satire.** As the Augustan canon abundantly illus- 
trates, the permutations of such a device are many. 


Shaftesbury’s emphasis on the burlesque elements in Comedy,” 
as well as his rhetorical adaptation of dialogue structure, places 
him in the lesser known of two traditions of satire which his 
contemporaries generally distinguished. Dryden, whose views will 
be taken as those of the critical majority, describes a satiric 
tradition distinct from and collateral to the more familiar Hora- 
tian.*? Known variously as “ Menippean ” or “ Varronian,” this 
tradition appears to have been characterized by its use of the 
dialogue form and a medley of verse and prose, mirth and seri- 
ousness. In the early commentaries both Menippus and Varro are 
conventionally referred to as practitioners of the spoudaiogeloion.* 
Although little or nothing remains of their work, classicists gen- 
erally agree that a fair conception of it can be got from the ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead’ by Fielding’s acknowledged master in the 
comic, Lucian.*® 

Like Fielding, Lucian posed as the inventor of a new way of 
writing. Like Shaftesbury, at several points in his work he claims 


* Ibid., I, 198. 

*’Mary Claire Randolph, “ The Structural Design of the Formal Verse Satire,” PQ, 
XXI (1952), 368-384; Maynard Mack, “The Muse of Satire,” Yale Review, XLI 
(1951), 84-85. 

* Characteristicks, I, 246 n., 250. 

*“Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire,” Essays, ed. Ker 
(Oxford, 1926), II, 64. 

Dryden, op. cit., II, 66, notes and retains this traditional eed He calls 
Mac Flecknoe and Absalom and Achitophel “ Menippean ” satires. 
*R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 344-347. 
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to have linked Platonic dialogue and comedy, to have brought 
philosophical discourse down to the level of the lay reader, so to 
speak, by removing its mask of gravity and replacing it with a 
comic one.*® To indicate the nature of his new mixed mode Lucian 
uses the figure of a literary hippo-centaur. As rendered by the 
‘ Dryden translation, his misgivings about this mode were “ that 
the Union of two contraries may as well produce a Monster as a 
Miracle; as a Centaur results from the joint Natures of Horse and 
Man.” *: There is, of course, no telling how genuine were Lucian’; 
fears of producing such a literary sport, but for an age which 
produced Peri Bathous and the Houyhnhnms it must have been 
convenient to be able to draw on a tradition so congenial to 
dramatic and fictive forms of laughter. Shaftesbury’s contribu. 
tion to the 18th-century rhetoric of this tradition seems to have 
been underestimated. Inasmuch as his philosophic influence on 
Fielding has recently been minimized, perhaps it may now be 
suggested that Shaftesbury’s major importance for Fielding was 
literary. 


IV 


From Lucian’s hippo-centaur via Shaftesbury’s mirror faculty 
of hero and understrapper the thread of laughter seems to lead to 
the creator of the Houyhnhnms. Indeed, the bulk of Covent 
Garden Journal #18 is given over to the dilation of a conceit 
lifted from Peri Bathous, a work which here and elsewhere Field- 
ing attributes to Swift. To juxtapose Shaftesbury and Swift, 
although Fielding does not do so in the essay, is less arbitrary 
than may first appear. That it would not have appeared arbitrary 
to their contemporaries is indicated by a letter from Swift to 
Ambrose Philips in which he says that his friends generally be 
lieved him to have been the author of “A Letter concerning 
Enthusiasm.” *? That Fielding himself would not have objected 
may be inferred from the fact that in his scattered and unsyste- 
matic writings on the comic he repeatedly draws on both Shaftes- 
bury and Swift. 


“°F. g., Prometheus Es in Verbis, #7, cited by Barbara McCarthy, “Lucian ani 


Menippus,” Yale Classical Studies, IV (New Haven, 1934), 4. For additional parallels, 
see Levi Robert Lind, “ Lucian and Fielding,” Classical Weekly, XXIX (1936), 84-6. 
41° Life of Lucian,’ Works of Lucian, Translated from the Greek, by Several Eminent 
Hands (1711), I, 47. 
2 Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), I, lll. 
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The True Patriot obituary of Swift (Tuesday, 5 November 
1745) remarks that he had “employed his wit to the noblest 
purposes, in ridiculing as well superstition in religion as infidelity.” 
In view of the conventional Augustan association of superstition 
with gravity as a kind of imposture, the obituary remark may be 
interpreted in part as applauding Swift’s boldness in bringing 
laughter to bear on the more serious defects of religion. Such 
applause had already been sounded, with slightly different em- 
phasis, by Swift himself: 


Swift had the sin of wit, no venial crime; 

Nay, ’twas affirmed, he sometimes dealt in rhime: 
Humour, and mirth, had place in all he writ: 

He reconcil’d divinity and wit.** 


Such a fusion of gravity and mirth seems like an obvious corollary 
of the Swiftean Weltansicht. As he wrote Pope, life “is a ridicu- 
lous tragedy, which is the worst kind of composition.” ** Be this 
as it may—Swift’s tragic emphasis is not entirely characteristic— 
the composition must be played out. The question then becomes, 
inwhat role? Writing to Swift, Lord Bathurst takes refuge in the 
familiar world-stage metaphor: “I have observed that in comedy, 
the best actor plays the part of a droll, while some scrub rogue 
ismade the hero, or fine gentleman. So, in this farce of life, wise 
men pass their time in mirth, while fools only are serious.” * 
Bathurst’s apparent burlesque nihilism exposes precisely the same 
confusion of mirth with levity, gravity with dulness, to which 
Fielding objected. Swift took a similar position. In the serious 
war against dulness he found it was “a point of high wisdom to 
get the laughters on our side.” *° His personal achievement of 
such an alliance is what the Covent Garden Journal essay in part 
commemorates. 

Swift’s prominence among the exemplars of the witty serious 
listed by Fielding is in fact only part of a long history of obliga- 
tion professed by the latter to “ one of the greatest Enemies Dul- 
ness ever had.” Fielding’s first published poem, his most popular 


‘play, his first independent journalism, what may have been the 


. ©“The Author upon Himself,” vv. 9-12, Poems, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), 


1, 193-4; also Maurice Johnson, The Sin of Wit (Syracuse U. Press, 1950), chs. ii-iv. 
“April 20, 1781, Correspondence, IV, 217. 
“ April 19, 1731, Correspondence, IV, 216. 
“4 Vindication of Mr. Gay and the Beggar’s Opera,” Intelligencer Numb. III, 
in Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), IX, 318. 
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first written of his novels—to illustrate the point generically—all 
reveal the considerable influence of Swift. More significant than 
any catalogue of familiar influences, however, is the fact that 
Fielding uses Swift as he also uses Shaftesbury, in a consistently 
special sense. The ascription of Pert Bathous to Swift suggests 
what numerous other references by Fielding to him confirm, 
namely that Fielding was preoccupied with what may be called 
the Scriblerian aspects of the older writer. 

Of the works by the Club originally intended for issue as a 
Scriblerus collection, Fielding pays particular attention to two: 
Peri Bathous and Gulliver's Travels. Generic differences notwith- 
standing, these works share one distinctively Scriblerian char. 
acteristic: they both impute to dulness a wittily inverted for. 
mality which takes most of its point from appearing closely 
analogous to the serious formality of the sublime. Dulness and 
sublimity were, he found, the same. For example, the ‘ Art of 
Sinking’ may be read as inverted Longinianism,** and Gulliver's 
Travels imitates the form, while undermining the conclusions, of 
voyage literature like Robinson Crusoe. To scratch below the sur- 
face and find that high and low are not very different—perhaps 
even reversed (“ My be-betters are wo-rse than me ”’) ““—is one of 
the classic manifestations of the Augustan play principle in action. 
To put it in Fielding’s own words, it is to “ discover the sot, the 
gamester, or the rake in the cardinal, the friar, or the judge.” 
Ironic activity of this sort offered almost unlimited opportunity 
for trafficking in the unideal; consequently it required elaborate 
satirist’s apologies. The most common one claimed that the age 
was fundamentally rotten and needed to have its rottenness 
pointed up. The best way to do this, so the apology ran, was to 
beat dulness at its own game, to put on more leads and outsink it, 
to formalize its imperfection. 

In an important Champion essay, perhaps his first explicit 
formulation of the idea that “ vanity is the true source of ridi- 
cule,” Fielding silently credits Swift with having provided the 
classic text on achieving this “consummate imperfection” in 


writing. Vanity, asserts the Champion projector, has become s0 | 


‘7 Edna Leake Steeves, ‘Introduction, The Art of Sinking in Poetry (New York, | 


1952), Ixiii. 
“8 Joseph Andrews, Bk. I, ch. xvii, p. 70. 


4° Essay on the Knowledge of the Characters of Men, Henley, XIV, 284. Cf. South, 


Sermons, I, 455-6. 
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violent that the age strives to display excellence even in qualities 
that are mean and trivial, if not worse. For those who wish to 
ink in literature according to the Rules, there is a special rhetoric 
of the “ Profound.” *° The irony of this covert allusion to Pert 
Bathous appears to support the reading of that work as an anti- 
Longinian joke on the part of the translator stale from Homer. 
But Pope himself told Spence that Peri Bathous could be read 
griously as an art of rhetoric.*: Such is the nature of much of the 
best contemporary writing, including Fielding’s, that one is 
tempted to retain both readings. 

The artist of the profound, we may then read, will render him- 
self master of “this happy and antinatural way of Thinking ” if 
he is able “ on the appearance of any Object, to furnish his Imagi- 
nation with Ideas infinitely below it.” (Pert Bathous, ch. V) Like 
Shaftesbury’s mirror faculty, this is another variation on a favor- 
ite rhetorical trick of the Augustans, the principle of contrast. 
However, as Fielding’s three categories of men suggest, in practice 
there is more than one way to work the trick. Support for a mean 
may be inferred from soaring above with the ‘ great-and-good ’ or 
from creeping below with the merely ‘ great.’ It is the question 
of emphasis that is significant. William Ayre, biographer of Pope, 
derives the official and more serious alternative from Horace, 
who “ took an Opportunity, amidst his Ridicule of Folly and Vice, 
to introduce a Contrast, and set up Merit and Virtue in Opposi- 
tion to them: the intervening Light of those was strong enough 
for the Shade of the other.” °? But when Ayre applies this method 
to The Dunciad, he appears to demonstrate, contrary to his inten- 
tion, that Pope has reversed the Horatian emphasis. The Dunciad, 
like many other substantial writings of the period (e. g., Dryden’s 
admittedly Menippean poems, Mac Flecknoe and Absalom and 
Achitophel) , operates not so much by the power of “ intervening 
light ” as by contrasting shades of heightened dulness. There was 
moreover, a parallel tendency in prose fiction; some contemporary 
critical theory was defining realism, approvingly, in terms of the 
treatment of ‘low’ subject matter.** Doubtless such a definition 
also owed its origin in part to the reaction against the sublime. 


*° Champion, Tuesday, April 15, 1740, Henley, XV, 279-283. 
* Anecdotes, ed. S. W. Singer, 2nd. ed. (London, 1858), p. 133. 
a; Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Alexander Pope, 2 vols. (London, 1745), 
234. 
; E.g., An Essay on the New Species of Writing Founded by Mr. Fielding (1751), 
p. 15. 
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Its effect, like that of burlesque in poetry, was to encourage treat. 
ment of the unideal, on the supposed grounds of greater truth 
to nature. 

About the gentle, downhill way to the ‘ profund,’ Fielding him. 
self had some other, less direct things to say. For example, in; 
chapter entitled “ Of the Serious in Writing ” the ‘ author ’ of Ton 
Jones affects to justify the essays prefixed to each book by in. 
voking the principle of contrast. Contrast, he asserts, “rus 
through all the creation, and may probably have a large share in 
constituting in us the idea of all beauty . . . for what demo 
strates the beauty and excellence of anything but its reverse?” 
He then claims that the prefatory essays are deliberately “ sopo. 
rific,” that they are in fact “so many scenes of Serious, artful} 
interwoven, in order to contrast and set off the rest.” ** We do ni 
have to take such statements at face value; the prefatory essays 
in Tom Jones can be justified better on more serious ground, 
Nevertheless, this description of the contrast principle sound 
tailor-made for the Augustan habit of posing its standards i 
terms of a conjunction of opposites. To illustrate the principle i 
action, Fielding cites (as he often does) the example of Joh 
Rich, master of the English pantomime. 

For Fielding, Rich was an ambivalent figure. To begin with, 
he had been a feared theatrical competitor, and on this ground 
alone it would be a simple matter to write off Fielding’s allusions 
to him as pure hostility. But something more than pure hostility 
is involved. There is an element of fascination in Fielding’s de. 
scription of Rich as hero of the unideal, an artist of the profound, 
and of his pantomime as a burlesque of Augustan lip service ti 
classical ideals. In Tom Jones Rich’s entertainments are described 
as falling into two parts: the serious, which came first and er 
hibited a mixed company of heathen gods and heroes; and the 
comic, which relied heavily on the ‘low’ tricks of the harlequin. 
The classical ideals represented by the gods and heroes wer 
serious, “ so serious, indeed . . . that harlequin . . . was always 
welcome on the stage, as he relieved the audience from wors 
company.” In this typically Menippean collision between the 
abstract dogma of the sublime and the gnomic wisdom of the 
‘low’ there is what Shaftesbury called a “ triumph in reverse,” ! 
tableau in which the sublime is overwhelmed by the profound. 


54 Bk. V, ch. i, pp. 159-168. 
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Indeed, this is the tableau of some of Fielding’s farces,®* so that 
it is not surprising to find that Fielding has another, more scari- 
fying passage which suggests the extent to which Rich’s panto- 
mime was a metaphor of the Augustan condition: 

... for lo in the theatre, where Rich, great machinist, presides over 
animate and inanimate machines, and the dexterous harlequin of 
sooty countenance, long time prevails, turns all things topsy-turvy, 
subverts the order of nature, and makes the human puppet man dance 
jigs upon his head; while from the lofty regions of the gallery superior, 
where the apprentice, the clerk, with all the viler riff-raff, the tag-rag, 
and bobtail of the world, are mounted (perhaps by the noble Rich for 
this immediate purpose) above their superiors, issue forth loud 
acclamations; the silent pit is sullen and indignant at the farce; nor 
inthe box (unless some beau, like cattle marked in the side to denote 
their owner, should there display his blaze), breaks forth a whispering 
applause. Mark thou the end, a set of solemn figures enter on the 
stage, the power of the harlequin is at an end, aloft they lift the 
impious long-successful sorcerer, and thrust him down the throat of 
a tremendous dragon. The gallery rattles with applause, and those 
who were even now delighted with his tricks, seem no less pleased 
with his 


We are again in the accidental world of the farces, of Jonathan 
Wild’s consummate imperfection, of the burlesque e converso so 
unconvincingly repudiated in the ‘ Preface’ to Joseph Andrews. 
Rich has manipulated even the seating arrangements of his audi- 
ence to reinforce the theme of his artifact. The result is a world, 
like that of the Tow-wouses’ serving wench, in which high and 
low become utterly ambiguous terms. Moreover, the passage 
sounds an odd, prophetic note. Long successful against solemnity, 
the harlequin must now succumb to it in its form of poetic justice. 
Laughter must give way before the sublime. And if behind the 
figure of Rich one can see that of Sir Robert Walpole (whose 
demise the essay hopefully predicts), then the symbols of the 
literary and the political puppeteer overlap in a typically Augus- 
tan version of the world-stage analogy. Towards Walpole, as 
towards Rich, Fielding displayed a revealing ambivalence: in 
theory both were impermissibly ‘low’ subjects for neoclassical 
art; in practice they were among the means of its liberation. 


George Sherburn, “The Dunciad, Book IV,” University of Texas Studies in 
English, XXIV (1944), 179-80; for the rhetorical tradition which Shaftesbury was 
describing, see Aubrey Williams, “ Literary Backgrounds to Book Four of the Dunciad,” 
PMLA, LXVIII (1953), 808-9. 

© Champion, Saturday, May 8, 1740, Henley, XV, 300-01. 
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If one goes beyond Fielding’s essays into his fiction, one finds 
that unequivocal seriousness is to be met with no more among his 
characters than in his rhetorical attitude towards them. To make 
this observation is not merely to indulge in a new form of the 
old and surely naive thesis that preoccupation with ‘low’ subject 
matter necessarily implies a lack of seriousness. On the contrary, 
what such an observation does suggest is that we must not em. 
brace the alternative (and equally false) equation of seriousness 
and the long face. A study of the almost uniformly pejorative 
associations of the idea of gravity and its cognates in Augustan 
writers would probably reveal that for Fielding, as for South, 
Shaftesbury and Swift, gravity, in its exterior forms at least, 
associates most pointedly with imposture. Inasmuch as the 
Covent Garden Journal essay brings up the issue in its most 
crucial, that is, in its religious, connection, we should perhaps take 
note of Fielding’s management of religious subjects. 


André Gide, irritated at the critical tendency to associate Field- 
ing with realism and Richardson with idealism, maintained that 
“the religious point of view has distorted the whole question.” 
Fielding, he asserted, was both “ anti-religious ” and more ideal- 
istic than his contemporary.*’ Whatever the accuracy of the first 
part of Gide’s paradox, it does have the merit of suggesting that 
at the very least there is something oblique about the way Field- 
ing gets religion into his fictions. Fielding’s well-known priority 
of good works over faith seems part of an even broader mistrust 
of formalism and doctrine in general. His Pelagianism, in fact, 
permits him to define the key concept of Good Nature as a be- 
nevolent and amiable temper of mind that operates best “ without 
any abstract contemplation on the beauty of virtue, and without 
the allurements and terrors of religion.” °* Fielding is here speak- 
ing of a certain kind of religion, not of Religion in general. But it 
is surprising, nonetheless, what a hard time he gives clerics in his 
fictional writings. In the plays they generally wear the mask of 
gravity, behind which it is discovered that they are either “i 


57* Travels in English Literature,’ trans. Dorothy Bussey, Verve, I, No. 2 (March 
June, 1988), 15. 

58“ Essay on the Knowledge of the Characters of Men,” Henley, XIV, 285; fo 
Fielding’s Pelagianism, see Rebecca West, The Court and the Castle (New Haver, 
1957), pp. 95-102. 
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love with women, tobacco, drink, and backgammon ” (Puzzletext, 
The Grub Street Opera) or else in league with the forces of dul- 
ness against those of common-sense (Firebrand, Pasquin). Nor 
is their treatment in the novels noticeably more reverent. The 
vinous ordinary of Newgate prefers the bottle-screw to the crucifix, 
and Parson Williams shows Shamela new meanings in The Whole 
Duty of Man. Even Parson Adams, for whose treatment Fielding 
makes an apology, is described in the ‘ Preface’ as the “most 
glaring ” character of that novel. No matter how implicitly heroic 
his quixotry at times may be, Adams resides largely in a world 
which his creator terms one of “ inclinations ”; °° and in Fielding’s 
view inclinations correspond roughly to the inferior element in the 
works-versus-faith controversy. 

We are left, then, with Dr. Harrison and Amelia. Amelia, of 
course, is a gold mine for those who wish to picture an earnest, 
upright Fielding. Yet, in many ways this novel is atypical of its 
author. To argue, as has recently been done,” that the deeper 
seriousness of Amelia is due to a shift in subject matter is, again, 
to alienate ‘ wit’ from serious materials in the manner deplored 
by the Covent Garden Journal essay. What has shifted is not so 
much the subject matter—when Tom Jones accepts money from 
Lady Bellaston for services unspecified, the implications are no 
less serious, abstractly speaking, than those of Booth’s arrange- 
ments with Miss Matthews—as Fielding’s attitude toward the 
subject matter. What once yielded to the teasing power of ‘ wit’ 
is now assimilated differently. Nevertheless, Amelia is useful 
because it illustrates three modal changes that occur when Field- 
ing deserts laughter for solemnity. 

The first of these changes is in the rhetorical situation of the 
book. The formal usefulness of the traditional rhetorical triad 
of speaker, thing spoken, person to, can be most easily seen in 
the wide use of the assumed identity or persona. Hardly less 
significant, however, is the assumed audience or ‘ reader,’ for the 
securing of whose pathos Augustan literature contrives so much. 
The assumed ‘ reader ’ of Amelia differs from those of earlier Field- 
ing novels. No longer is he jestingly referred to as “ sagacious,” 
“ingenious,” or “ sensible.” The dedication of Amelia speaks, 
apparently directly, to a “ good-natured reader,” who, “if his 


°* Preface,’ Joseph Andrews, p. xxiv. 
"George Sherburn, “ Fielding’s Social Outlook,” PQ, XXXV (1956), 21. 
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heart should be here affected, will be inclined to pardon many § that the 
faults for the pleasure he will receive from a tender sensation.”" | Not only 
And whenever this novel presumes to find fault with its readers, J porn bott 
it does so with “readers of a different stamp,” hardened souk fF cast out | 
knowing nothing of tenderness. In short, the deliberate ironic J pirth. Lo 
discrepancy between the assumed identities (‘author’ and § novel of 
‘reader ’) and their implied, ‘ real ’ counterparts (Fielding and his § effect, ext 
audience) is in Amelia considerably reduced. At the expense, it J of the pr 
may be presumed, of comic effect. Muse, to 
More importantly symptomatic of a change of mode in Amelia F of Jaughte 
is the emphasis on Prudence rather than on Fortune as the guiding F of course, 
principle of the action. After “much mature deliberation ” the J the intery 
‘author’ of Amelia concludes that the phenomena ordinarily J phans, ba 
attributed to Fortune—“ the success of knaves, the calamities of J able to m 
fools, with all the miseries in which men of sense sometimes in- § pitted to 
volve themselves ”—are the result of their neglecting Prudence in § the interv 
the pursuit of their master passion. Fortune, he says, “men § fajlure to 
accuse with no less absurdity in life, than a bad player complains J equal pur 
at ill luck in the game of chess.” * The chess analogy is interest- J play laug! 
ing because it shows how Fielding shifts his ground in the so § worth. 
lemnity of “ mature deliberation.” A dozen years before Amelia But, as 
‘Hercules Vinegar’ had said that human life bore a closer re of jesting 
semblance to hazard than to chess, because in the former, as it F about lar 
life, the foolish player, dribbling away his chance upon the board, F failure by 
might easily sweep all before him, “ while the wisest players, and sion. In t 
those who stick close to the rule, lift up their eyes and curse the § Finally, | 
dice.” Fortune, in other words, had the bad habit of “ picking J emerges fy 
a great man, in jest, out of the lowest people,” and such a mat § man* ©; 
often acquired riches and reputation by means normally disgrace F permitted 
ful and ruinous.” Joseph At 
Such an account of the role of Fortune in life recalls the sur § status, bu 
prisingly frequent use of chance or accident in the literature of dent and 
an age theoretically committed to reason, symmetry, and control. F ternal ch; 
It should perhaps also recall the particular difficulties of writing F change th 
fiction in a neoclassical age. In theory at least, the neoclassical § sonian of 
novel embraced the Aristotelian primacy of action over char- The thi 
acter, of social objectivity over the subjectivity of character F new conce 
In theory also, the neoclassical novel shared in a basic assumption § the anti-c 
a now adde 
BE ah. i, Henley, VI, 18-14. verisimilit 
*® Champion, Thursday, December 6, 1739, Henley, XV, 88, 89. oe ‘ 
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that the social structure was relatively fixed and determined. 
Not only fixed, but even impassive towards those who had been 
born bottom dogs or who, like Fielding, had for some reason been 
cast out by the class to which they felt entitled to belong by 
birth. Logically, the result of such premises is the paradox of a 
novel of action or experience in which experience can have little 
effect, external or internal, on the characters. It was the function 
of the principle of Fortune, elevated to the classical status of 
Muse, to license an escape from such Rules, usually the escape 
of laughter. The social structure had to be left more or less intact, 
of course, impassive and well-regulated as always. But, through 
the interposition of accident or coincidence in the shape of or- 
phans, bastards, misplaced children and the like, the hero was 
able to make a change in his social status, that is, he was per- 
mitted to resume the status to which he was originally entitled. In 
the interval before the hero resumed his status, however, society’s 
failure to discern the pure white skin of social acceptability in the 
equal purity of the hero’s virtues allowed the comic novelist to 
play laughingly with the discrepancy between moral and social 
worth. 

But, as the chess analogy implies, Amelia celebrates the defeat 
of jesting Fortune by Prudence. Sunk deep in distress brought 
about largely by his own misconduct, Booth rationalizes his 
failure by means of the deterministic doctrine of the ruling pas- 
sion. In this condition he is unable to see life as a moral struggle. 
Finally, having reacquired Prudence and self-willed virtue, he 
emerges from psychological bondage as a moral and self-regenerate 
man.* Of all Fielding’s heroes, however, Booth is the only one 
permitted such a fundamental change of personality. Both 
Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones effect a change in their social 
status, but this change is a specious one, brought about by acci- 
dent and coincidence. Neither man undergoes a significant in- 
tenal change. It is the introduction of achieved, self-willed 
change that makes Amelia the most ‘ modern,’ the most Richard- 
sonian of all Fielding’s novels. 

The third and last modal change in Amelia lies in Fielding’s 
new conception of the relationship between literature and life. To 
the anti-comic notion of the priority of Prudence over Fortune is 
now added the related and equally anti-comic notion of a new 
Verisimilitude: 


“George Sherburn, “ Fielding’s Amelia: An Interpretation,” ELH, III (1936), 6-10. 
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Life may as properly be called an art as any other; and the great 
incidents in it are no more to be considered as mere accidents than 
the several members of a fine statue or a noble poem.... By examin. 
ing carefully the several gradations which conduce to bring every 
model to perfection, we learn truly to know that science in which the 
model is formed: as histories of this kind, therefore, may properly be 
called models of HUMAN LIFE, so, by observing minutely the several 
incidents . . . and the minute causes whence those incidents are 
produced, we shall best be instructed in this most useful of all arts, 
which I call the art of Lire. 


As is consistent with the new emphasis on Prudence, the passage 
deprecates the importance of accident in life. No longer are we 
offered world-stage analogies involving harlequinades or the 
farcical stuffing of coincidence and reversal. Raw nature, which 
in Joseph Andrews provided the observer with innumerable exam. 
ples of the ridiculous, is now compared, seriously and disparag- 
ingly, with the sublime and superior ideal of art. We are no longer 
invited to find artistic materials dispersed casually through the 
book of nature. Instead, life is to be envisioned through the 
spectacles of books, through a poetics, so to speak. That it is not 
a poetics of the ‘ profund,’ Fielding’s vocabulary (“ great,” “ fine,’ 
“noble,” “ perfection ”) quite clearly suggests. 

For the above reasons—to say nothing of the evidence of the 
Covent Garden Journal essay and its backgrounds—the promi- 
nence of Amelia in the argument for an earnest Fielding must not 
be allowed to obscure the nature of his characteristic rhetorical 
achievement. As the present essay has tried to show, the problem, 
unfortunately, is not one of simple alternatives: either assert 
Fielding’s seriousness or leave him, with Taine, “ un bon buffle.”* 
As Covent Garden Journal #18 insists, the either-or is precisely 
what Fielding wished to avoid. The example of South, the aes 
thetic of Shaftesbury and the practice of Swift confirm the avail:- 
bility for Fielding of a tradition of ‘ wit ’ that had for its unstated 
aim resistance to just such a limiting exclusiveness. If recent 
Fielding studies inadvertently conceal the satirist so as better to 
reveal the moralist, then they are doing a disservice to an im- 
portant and peculiar literary achievement. 


Wesleyan University 


°5 Amelia, Bk. I, ch. 1, Henley, VI, 14. 
°° Histoire de la litterature anglaise, 16th ed. (Paris, [n.d.]), IV, 128. 
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HARDY AND THE POETRY 
OF ISOLATION 


BY DAVID PERKINS 


The sense of personal isolation is one of the most obvious 
impressions conveyed by the literature of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. That this should be so implies the conver- 
gence of widespread influences; but an artist has only himself to 
give to his work, and any voice he may lend to a general dilemma 
will be as he himself feels it rather than as a delegate from some 
historical era. One need not demonstrate Hardy’s urgent pre- 
occupation in his poetry with the hurt of aloneness. Its import- 
ance is marked not only by open statement in his poems, but also 
by the fact that the protagonist almost always appears as a 
solitary, an outsider, or an individual alienated from the life of his 
fellows. The intention here is rather to discuss what is individual 
in Hardy’s own response. In Hardy’s poetry the feeling of 
isolation does not primarily stem from the typical Victorian 
complaint that the forms of society themselves keep people apart. 
Nor does it arise, as in much of the poetry earlier in the century, 
ftom the experience of an inner light, of possessing sources of 
inspiration and insight unavailable to the generality of mankind. 
To feel that you have secret springs of insight entails some 
alienation; but as with Blake or Wordsworth, it also makes that 
insight more a cause of joy than of uneasiness. In Hardy, how- 
ever, the ever-present sense of difference seems to have resulted 
oly in unmingled discomfort. It is something from which the 
poet would wish to escape. Hence one may describe many of 
Hardy’s poems as a fingering of the theme of isolation and an 
exploring of roads out of the dilemma—roads which are inevitably 
obstructed by a nagging honesty to his own experience. It is 
precisely in his sensitivity to the frustration and tragedy of 
human life that Hardy feels himself cut off from other men. 
Much that is usually termed his “ pessimism ” is a way of looking 
at things which he felt to be unshared and which prevented him 
fm entering whole-heartedly into the state of mind of his 
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fellows. An extreme example would be the poem “ Mad Judy.’ 
“When the hamlet hailed a birth,” Judy was in the habit of 
crying, and conversely when a child died Judy would feast and 
sing. Naturally in the village Judy was thought to be mad. It 
is not simply that Hardy saw himself as a skeleton at a feast, 
although his poetry sometimes verges on such a self-description! 
He was, indeed, unkindly reviewed as an unwelcome skeleton, but 
Hardy’s lines “O, doth a bird deprived of wings / Go earth 
bound wilfully ” are a sufficient answer. The problem is mor 
complex. Quite apart from the very painfulness of his point of 
view, the sense of difference itself created anxieties and self-doubt, 
and lent an increased urgency to a desire to find some antidote 
for tragic sensitivity. 

There was, of course, the simple lack of reflection which Hardy’ 
poetry dramatizes in unsophisticated, usually rustic persons. This 
would not be a possible resolution in any personal way; but 
Hardy seems at times to have known nostalgic attractions toward 
it, and to have felt imprisoned and excluded by his own sensitivity. 
Indeed, with a state of mind such as Hardy’s, the shuffling 
unawareness which permits most people to ease through life 
without being perturbed by the general view of human suffering 
becomes a cause of bafflement. In a writer such as Swift, it may 
also release a powerful indignation; but Hardy seems to have been 
too gentle and too humble to assert himself in that way. In fact, 
the reservations implicit in humility gave Hardy’s attitude much 
of its complexity. Perhaps Hardy’s most successful exploration of 
the common mental attitude which permits men to slough their 
questionings occurs in “ The Man He Killed.” Here the extreme 
surface simplicity, the short, almost jingling meters, the colloquial 
idiom, the total absence of stock poetic associations, the unwilling- 
ness to employ the glitter of poetic phrase, bespeak a rigid 
artistic discipline and integrity in which all has been subordinated 
to an interplay of character and incident. The situation, of course, 
is simply that in battle two soldiers, “ ranged as infantry, / And 
staring face to face,” have fired on each other, and the survivor 


+See, for example, “ He Revisits his First School ”: 


to show in the afternoon sun, 
With an aspect of hollow-eyed care, 
When none wished to see me come there, 
Was a garish thing, better undone. 
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narrates that event. The poem turns on the character of the 
speaker revealed in his reactions to what has taken place. The 
speaker begins by stating that he had no personal quarrel with the 
man he killed. This naturally raises the question of why he killed 
him, and, pondering the question, the speaker can only say that it 
was “ Because he was my foe.” But he seems unsure and unsatis- 
fed, and hence reiterates the explanation: “ my foe of course he 
was; / That’s clear enough.” We are introduced, then, to a rather 
simple type of person, incapable of thinking past stock and ready- 
made answers (“he was my foe”), well-meaning and troubled 
by having killed a man toward whom he felt no rancor. At once 
the speaker goes on to recognize that the man was not his “ foe” 
at all, but simply a man who happened, like himself, to have 
drifted into the army: 


He thought he’d ’list, perhaps, 
Off-hand like—just as I— 

Was out of work—had sold his traps— 
No other reason why. 


At this point, the speaker having identified himself with the man 
he killed, convention would seem to suggest a revulsion from the 
killing, and a direct attack on war and the meaningless slaughter 
it involves. But this would take the poem outside the limited 
feeling and moral awareness of the speaker. Instead the speaker 
merely concludes: 


Yes; quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down 

You’d treat if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half-a-crown. 


The summing up leading to the conclusion that war is “ quaint 
and curious ” suggests that the speaker has resolved his problem 
and will be no more troubled by it. But in the reader the aroused 
nse of wrong is in no way satisfied by the words “ quaint and 
curious.” Instead, by the drastic understatement of the last 
stanza, Hardy forces the reader to face up to the situation more 
orless on his own, and exacts that “ full look at the worst ” which 
isa necessary prelude to any possible “ Better.” Hence it is by 
the limitations of the speaker that the poem makes its point. But 
the limitations of the speaker give an additional edge of irony 
tothe poem. For the irony is not simply that two men who have 
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no quarrel should fire on each other, being trapped in the blind 
moilings of the “Immanent Will.” There is the further irony 
that a decent man, such as the speaker, should not be more 
disturbed, should be able to appease his discomfort with the 
words “ quaint and curious.” 


Although the outlook of people such as the speaker in “ The 
Man He Killed” is rooted in a limited awareness, it figures in 
Hardy’s poetry as a ground of happiness. From this point of view, 
sensitivity or awareness may itself be felt as a burden or blight. 
Indeed, in Hardy this mode of feeing underlies a frequent meta- 
physical conceit by which “the birth of consciousness ” on the 
earth is explained as a mutation, not expected or allowed for in 
the pattern of the cosmos, and the accidental cause of pain. It is 
not too much to say that when Hardy openly confronts this 
theme, and tries to storm it by the main gate, his poetry itself 
undergoes a kind of mutation, and at once reflects the division 
in Hardy’s nature which Mr. Ransom has stressed—the philos- 
opher feeling obligated to “ expose nature ” while “ from the poet 
it usually got faithful perception and love.” Paradoxically, it is 
these openly cosmological poems that have tended to be antholo- 
gized and more commonly known. Yet in them, as R. P. Blackmur 
says, Hardy, like Swift, becomes one of the great examples “of 
a sensibility violated by ideas.” In these extreme instances, where 
he summons Nature directly to the bar of judgment, it is almost 
as though Hardy were trying to turn the tables on Wordsworth, 
whom he so closely parallels in other ways—in brooding sensi- 
tivity, in sympathy with the homely and concrete, in open 
recognition of the isolation of man from the larger course of 
things and in the yearning to overcome it. Wordsworth had 
voiced one of the great hopes of the nineteenth century when he 
attempted to find, in direct union with external nature and the 
Being that animates it, an escape from the human sense of aliena- 
tion. Here Hardy’s feeings naturally rebelled. But at his best he 
was simply content not to follow Wordsworth, and, except for 
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relatively trivial personifications, to let nature serve only as a§ 8 what f 


background in harmony or contrast with human suffering. Three 
quarters of a century of novel writing intervening between Words 
worth and Hardy—not to mention Hardy’s own experience it 
writing novels—made it far more difficult to bring in Natur 
successfully as a dramatic protagonist with a definite will and 
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hharacter: human problems inevitably edge themselves more to 
ie forefront, and in a dramatic or novelistic way. Least of all 
wuld Nature be a friendly protagonist—a “ nurse” or “ foster- 
nother,” as it was at times for Wordsworth. The more successful 
wems naturally accept this situation, and are successful partly 
yeause they do so. Hence Hardy’s innocence and freshness— 
towever dark the horizon around his scenes—the almost mute 
‘humility before nature,” of which Auden speaks: things are 
ken as they come, with a sympathy and tenderness further 
deepened by the implied questioning. 

There is a violation, therefore, of both Hardy’s own sensibility 
ind his technical approach when nature abruptly emerges from 
the background as an abstraction, and speaks through a mega- 
thone. With God so artifically introduced, Hardy maintained 
acontroversy which had a succés de scandale, though it was 
eldom a ground of poetic success. Deserting drama for contro- 
versy, he tended to ventriloquize his perplexity. The question 
presented itself to Hardy’s mind with utter simplicity—a 
implicity he delighted to exhibit by attributing his views to 
children and peasants, or else to bullfinches, sheep, lonely trees, 
and other subhuman species. In the face of human suffering, God 
must be conceived either as malicious to cause, or powerless to 
prevent, or indifferent, or unaware. Since Hardy was seldom 
willing to conceive Divinity as deliberately malicious, the fact of 
pain necessarily posited some alienation of human life from God. 
This, of course, appears in “ God-Forgotten,” which achieved 
notoriety by its bitter statement of the dilemma. “ God-Forgot- 
ten,” however, does not explore the reasons in the nature of God 
that may account for man’s isolation. Various lyrics suggests a 
tumber of possibilities, all having in common the explanation that 
God is “ unconscious.” As in The Dynasts God usually figures as 
a blind working “by rote,” “ Sense-sealed” and “ logicless.” 
Mind or awareness is a uniquely human possession. But this 
aware consciousness, which characterizes neither nature nor God, 
is what feels the pain inherent in “change and chancefulness ” 
and protests against it. The protest rises from a moral sense 
which is itself local to man. Hence it cannot be appeased by an 
appeal beyond human circumstances. Both the capacity to suffer 
and the protest against it show man’s alienation from the way of 
things; the fact of consciousness itself is the ground of human 
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al 


isolation in the cosmos. We are treading familiar ground in 
speaking of lyrics like “ God-Forgotten ” and “ New Year’s Eve.” 
It is perhaps enough to point out that so compulsive a desire to 
bring Nature forward and indict her for not being a “ homely 
nurse ” may suggest how far along the path Hardy temperament- 
ally must have accompanied Wordsworth. Indeed we may see 
here a partial explanation of the bitterness, almost as from a 
betrayal, which underlies some of these lyrics. But Hardy’s strong 
need to sympathize and the circumstances that drew it out are 
more important than the metaphysical program which lures him 
into direct controversy. Most of his poems, as he said more than 
once, were conceived as “dramatic monologues by different 
characters.” 


Persons frequently used as protagonists in Hardy’s lyrics are 
lovers or old men obsessed with memories. In his presentation of 
love situations Hardy characteristically fastened not on the fact 
of union, but instead on whatever in the experience even of lovers 
discloses the hopeless loneliness of the human mind. A catalogue 
by dramatic scheme of Hardy’s love lyrics would reveal not only 
the invariable nineteenth-century stock of lovers estranged or 
lovers kept apart by social convention and class difference. It 
would also show a large number of poems in which the lovers live 
together in a semblance of union till one or the other is suddenly 
forced to recognize that he has been actually ignorant of the 
heart of his partner. The most obvious examples occur in trage- 
dies of “ crossed-fidelities,” to adopt R. P. Blackmur’s phrase, in 
which one of a married couple is discovered to have been secretly 
pining for an absent or defunct lover. But the theme also appears 
in an aspect which is a commonplace of present-day literature. 
One has only to think of Proust’s large statement of the impossi- 
bility of knowing, possessing, and uniting with the person loved— 
an impossibility arising from the fact that each individual, like 
certain insects which live under water in their own bubble of air, 
creates and inhabits his own universe. In Hardy, whose attitudes 
were formed in an earlier era, this point of view is somewhat 
unexpected, and never comes to a full clarity of statement. But 
it can be felt as an undercurrent in a poem such as “ The Sigh.” 
Here the woman “ sighed” the first time her lover kissed her, 
and the sigh seemed to imply “ Some sad thought she was conceal- 
ing.” “ Nothing seemed to hold” the lovers “ sundered,”’ so the 
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speaker inevitably “ wondered / Why she sighed.” But though 
afterwards he “ knew her throughly,” he never learned the reason. 
Hence he continued even at the end of his life to half regret 
that she had sighed. The poem, as often in Hardy, is simply the 
recording of an incident with no effort to abstract from it an 
explanation of the feelings presented. But the regret must grow 
from the thought that at the time of their first kiss they actually 
had been slightly “ sundered,” that the speaker did not know her 
“throughly.” Moreover, Hardy seems sometimes to have sus- 
pected that the mind itself bestows the charm or beauty it seems 
to find in the desired object. In “At Waking” the speaker 
suddenly sees his love beside him in “ bare / Hard lines ”: 
Yea, in a moment, 
An insight that would not die 


Killed her old endowment 
Of charm that had capped all nigh. 


Before this “ vision appalling ” her charm “ vanished . . . like the 
gilt of a cloud.” Both the former beauty and the “ bare / Hard 
lines” are an “endowment” from the speaker. But if to love 
depends on a way of seeing, one cannot come together with what 
one loves because it has no objective existence. 

It is mainly in the obsessive attention to the process of memory 
that Hardy dramatizes the subjective isolation of the individual. 
For the content of memory is felt to be inevitably personal. It is 
a rummage-room of past incidents and feelings which have no 
value or meaning except to the individual, and of which no one 
else has any knowledge. Moreover, the protagonist of Hardy’s 
lyrics dwells largely in his memories. He lives surrounded by 
scenes and objects which recall some past event, and the past, 
continually dominating his attention, achieves a vividness greater 
than the present. He is one 

to whom these things, 
That nobody else’s mind calls back, 


Have a savour that scenes in being lack, 
And a presence more than the actual brings [“ Places ”]. 


In fact memory has an obsessive grip so powerful that it invades 
the present, leading to uncertainty and confusion, and making 
the speaker incapable of response to the immediate moment. In 
“The Old Neighbour and the New ” the speaker tells of a visit 
to the “new rector ” of the church: 
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But in the arm-chair I see 
My old friend, for long years installed here, 
Who palely nods to me. 


As he listens to the conversation of the “ new man,” he is aware 
of “ The olden face gazing upon ” him, and can reply to the new 
rector’s remarks only with a “ vague smile.” 


And on leaving I scarcely remember 
Which neighbour to-day I have seen, 
The one carried out in September, 
Or him who but entered yestreen. 


In fact ghosts, which exist for Hardy largely as a personification 
of the process of memory, constantly intrude on his protagonist. 
In looking at “ Old Furniture ” he sees the “ hands of the gene- 
rations ”: 
Hands behind hands, growing paler and paler, 
As in a mirror a candle-flame 
Shows images of itself, each frailer 
As it recedes. 


It often seems that the only possibility of meaningful social 
intercourse is with the dead. This appears in “ Paying Calls” 
where the metaphor of social visiting creates a rather neat irony. 
The speaker casually states that he “Strayed here a mile and 
there a mile / And called upon some friends.” He called on some 
he “had not seen / For years past” and on “others who had 
been / The oldest friends of all.” Though it was “ midsummer / 
When they had used to roam” he “found them all at home.” 
The movement of the poem has been so slyly relaxed that it is 
only now that the reader begins to realize the situation: 


I spoke to one and other of them 
By mound and stone and tree 

Of things we had done ere days were dim 
But they spoke not to me. 


Thus the haunting grip of past experience takes the speaker out 
of the present into a personal world of memory, but there is no 
consolation in that personal world. The dead do not speak to the 
protagonist of Hardy’s poetry, or if they do it is usually to show 
his alienation from the past which the ghosts represent. In 
“ Night in the Old Home,” the speaker, alone by his fireside and 
obsessed with sad visions, receives a visit from his “ perished” 
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ancestors. The ghosts gather and sit quietly, regarding the 
speaker with a “ strange upbraiding smile.” The speaker seems 
to infer the reason of this “ upbraiding ”; for he describes himself 
rather apologetically as a “thinker of crooked thoughts upon 
Life in the sere,” and asks the ghosts whether they “ uphold ” 
him. The ghosts, however, do not in the least “uphold” him. 
Instead, they seem to answer “ O let be the wherefore! We fevered 
our years not thus: / Take of life what it grants ” and so “ watch 
Time away beamingly.” The ghosts, being his ancestors, are those 
of the dead with which the protagonist might be expected to have 
the closest rapport. But instead the “ upbraiding ” ghosts con- 
trast the contented unawareness they displayed in their lives with 
the “ crooked thoughts” of the speaker, and there is even the 
suggestion that the speaker may be wrong in his obsessions. 
Hardy, however, had too much integrity, was too loyal to his 
own experience, to idealize unthinking acceptance as a mute 
wisdom, and as a whole the poem does not allow the speaker to 
seem wrong. Instead there is no reconciliation of the contrasted 
attitudes, and we are left with the speaker’s sense of exclusion. 


II 


If the ease based on unthinking must be rejected, the feeling 
of isolation stemming from a tragic view still remains, and with 
it the uneasiness which a sense of being different provokes. And 
Hardy frequently allows the possibility that instead of seeing 
more than his fellows, the gloomy protagonist of his poetry may 
see less. He may be in some way deprived, crippled, and incapable 
of access to realms of truth which would bring joy if known. In 
“The Year’s Awakening ” a symbolism of the seasons is used, as 
in Shelley’s “‘ Ode to the West Wind,” to suggest a hope for the 
future. In two stanzas, the speaker addresses respectively a 
“vespering bird ” and a “ crocus root,” both of which are stirred 
by the approach of spring. But there is nothing in the atmosphere 
to suggest a “ turn in temperature,” since “ weeks of cloud / Have 
wrapt the sky in a clammy shroud ” of “ weather life can scarce 
endure.” Hence the focus of the poem is on the question four 
times addressed to the crocus and the bird: “ How do you know ” 
that spring is coming? In itself, this might suggest very little, but 
by reflection from other poems of Hardy it implies a knowledge 
which the speaker cannot attain, and which, if he could attain it, 
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would be an honest source of joy. Of course, there is no suggestion 
in this poem, which is a rather trivial performance, of the source 
of this knowledge. But for Hardy, as for almost all the majo 
English poets since Wordsworth, the origin of such knowledg 
would be in what we may call the visionary imagination—th: 
imagination as it is felt sometimes to be intuiting beyond surface 
appearance the one reality at the core of things, and sometimes a 
presenting to the heart a symbol or vision which winds into this 
reality. In either case, only the visionary imagination can seiz 
that knowledge which sustains the human spirit, and the psycho- 
logical problem is always whether the intuitions of the imagina. 
tion can be trusted. In the early years of the nineteenth century, 
poets seemed better able to sustain confidence, and in Blake, and 
sometimes in Wordsworth and Shelley, there are poems of sheer 
affirmation, emphasizing, as a corollary, the joyful transformation 
of human life when the heart securely possesses this imaginative 
insight. However, through the nineteenth century, there was a 
more or less general waning of confidence. Numerous poems, 
notably by Keats, dramatize the uncertainty, and the ecstasy of 
the early years ends in a state of mind where there is no faith at 
all. But the attractions of faith are still felt, and poems ar 
written showing a stoic rejection of imaginative vision. This is 
perhaps the case in Arnold, where the vision is not of a transcen- 
dental reality, but of a past golden age created in poetic nostalgia 
and imagined without belief. Like every major poet of the 
century, Hardy felt the dilemma, though naturally he responded 
in a way modified by his own experience and needs. At times, he 
seems to have felt that there might be subjective sources of true 
insight and knowledge. But, in such cases, he had also to recog- 
nize that such sources were not available to him. It is this com- 
plex of attitudes which underlies one of his most successful poems, 
“The Darkling Thrush.” 

In the world of poetry, which is, of course, active in the mind 
of each individual reader, poems do not exist in disconnection, 
but, like all other experience, are constantly jostled and modified 
by references which they themselves magnetize. A poet will often 
count on this incipient association in building his poem. Of this 
“ The Darkling Thrush ” is a striking instance, and there are evel 
verbal echoes suggesting that the “Ode to a Nightingale,” in 
particular, may have been stirring in Hardy’s consciousness (the 
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“Darkling Thrush” recalling “ Darkling I listen”; “ spectre- 
gray” echoing “youth grows . . . spectre-thin”; “ full-hearted 
evensong ” paralleling “ full-throated ease”; the thrush choosing 
to “ fling his soul” with “ so little cause for . . . such ecstatic 
sound,” while the nightingale in Keats’s ode is “ pouring forth thy 
soul abroad /In such an ecstasy”). But far more important 
resemblances stem from the dramatic situation in “ The Darkling 
Thrush.” For the poem follows a number of lyrics in the nine- 
teenth century which are constructed upon the speaker’s emotions 
in suddenly hearing the song of a bird. In Shelley (“'To a Sky- 
lak”) and Keats (“Ode to a Nightingale”), the bird becomes 
a symbol of the visionary imagination, or of the soul in secure 
possession of vision and so lifted into ecstasy, and the speaker 
then aspires to an identification with the bird. The hope of such 
identification provides the drive or impetus of both poems, and, 
at least in Keats, the identification seems for a moment to take 
place. Average human experience ungraced by vision appears in 
both poems as a contrast to the symbolic connotations of the bird, 
and hence as the state of mind from which the speaker hopes to 
escape. In Hardy’s poem, the bird has a similar—and I think 
more complicated—symbolic reference, but with the implication 
that there is no hope of closing the gap between speaker and bird. 
Through the course of the poem, the speaker remains mired in a 
state of mind which the “ joy illimited ” of the thrush is powerless 
to modify. In other words, instead of building on a hope and 
aspiration to share the joy of the thrush, the poem builds upon 
a hopeless contrast—a contrast all the more poignant from 
Hardy’s characteristic manner of handling his symbol. For the 
thrush as a symbol is much more accessible (and potentially more 
encouraging) than Keats’ nightingale or Shelley’s skylark. It is 
itself growing old; it is as chained to the world of time and process 
aswe. Hence identification with it is more possible. Having attri- 
buted so much to the nightingale, and associated it with the 
perfect and eternal, Keats, one feels, had little choice except to 
let it fly away; the nightingale is finally too remote from mortal 
life to share it (“no hungry generations tread thee down ”). The 
only alternative would have been to surrender the dramatic 
situation entirely and to turn, as Shelley does with the skylark, 
toa hymn of praise and impassioned expression of desire to be 
like the bird. Hardy’s greater realism keeps the symbol con- 
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vincing and therefore open. For if the aging thrush can sing whik 
subject as much to the burden of life as anything else—and whik 
lacking, in this wintry landscape, all the Eden-like props wit) 
which the romantics surround their bird-symbols—the implication 
is that mortal joy, though rare, is certainly being attained. Hene 
the speaker hardly feels able to challenge the rightness of th 
bird’s joy, but in humility and wistful nostalgia states his inability 
to share it; and the poem presents not a speaker who asserts; 
mournful pessimism as a necessary reflection from the facts of life 
but rather one who feels himself to be incapable of seeing whol 
being in some way stunted and incomplete. 

The poem opens by depicting the speaker in a casual attitude- 
“T leant upon a coppice gate”—which seems to imply littk 
expectation of any unusual occurrence. As is often the case it 
Wordsworth, the speaker’s state of mind is presented indirectly 
through what he notices in the natural world and the way i 
which he chooses to describe it: 


I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 

And Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 


It is an extreme picture of cold desolation and disintegration 
“ Winter’s dregs” is probably too abstract to be felt as a mets 
phor, but the word “dregs” contibutes to a sense of thing 
petering out, as the “ weakening eye of day” does even mor 
powerfully. The comparison of “ tangled bine-stems ” to “ string 
of broken lyres ” is both an exact visual observation and a vague 
extension of the death images suggested in the words “ spectre” 
and “haunted.” The root metaphor of “ spectre,” “ dregs,” anf 
“broken lyres ” seems to be of the aftermath of life and activity, 
or of a kind of inanimate life continuing after death, and th 
verb “scored,” which was probably intended only to bear the 
meaning “ traced lines upon,” suggests, in conjunction with the 
“eye of day ” figure, something especially unpleasant and almost 
malicious. The next four lines make the death metaphor explicit 


The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
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The Century’s corpse outleant, 
His crypt the cloudy canopy, 
The wind his death-lament. 


The metaphor functions successfully as a comparison of the land 
to a corpse stretched out, and the “ sharp features ” of the land 
are aptly used to imply those of a corpse. But within the frame 
of the metaphor, to identify the corpse as that of the “ Century ” 
sems rather arbitrary and intrusive. However, the poem was 
dated ““ December 1900,” and the ostensible, as opposed to the 
primary, theme of the poem may be the implication of some 
“Hope ” for the century to come. But most obviously the poem 
presents the speaker looking on images of desolation and death, 
and oppressed by them: 


And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I. 


But suddenly the speaker hears the “ voice ” of a thrush “ among 
/The bleak twigs overhead.” The thrush has itself every ap- 
parent reason to be dispirited since it is 


An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 
In blast-beruffled plume; 


but it has chosen instead to “ fling” its “ soul / Upon the grow- 
ing gloom ” in a “ full-hearted evensong / Of joy illimited.” At 
this point in a different poem, a poem perhaps by an earlier 
poet, the speaker might have found himself cheered by the’ song 
of the thrush. But here the speaker remains “ fervourless,” unable 
to share the “joy” of the thrush, obstinately remarking in 
“terrestrial things ” little “ cause for carolings.” Forced to recog- 
nize a contrast between himself and the thrush, he tries wistfully 
to account for it: 


So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


The inability to share the kind of imaginative experience which 
constitutes a “ blessed Hope” arises from a stubborn attention 
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on the part of the speaker to his own perception, and a refusal to 
disown it. But some lattitude is still allowed to a contrasting 
point of view, and this involves the speaker in a partial renunci- 
ation of the claims of his own experience. In this respect, the 
poem is rather unusual for Hardy. He is more likely to present 
the visionary experience without faith. As a first and tentative 
instance of this habit of mind we may take “ The Impercipient.” 
Perhaps because the poem is centrally Hardy’s defense against 
attacks prompted by his sombre expression and outlook, and 
because it gives a religious reference to the consolation of which 
he is deprived, the reservations are presented very indirectly. 
Th poem is subtitled “ At a Cathedral Service,” and at once states 
the theme of alienation: 


That with this bright believing band 
I have no claim to be, 

That faiths by which my comrades stand 
Seem fantasies to me, 

And mirage-mists their Shining Land, 
Is a strange destiny. 


In its religious context, the sense of isolation appears as a want of 
belief, but the poem at once generalizes away from a specific 
reference to Christian faith. The dilemma is rather that the 
speaker is “always .. . blind / To sights” his “ brethren see,” 
and “cannot find ” the “ joys they’ve found.” That this should 
be so is a “mystery,” but it is one that consigns the speaker 
“To infelicity.” The poem carries these implications into a 
metaphor: 
I am like a gazer who should mark 
An inland company 
Standing upfingered, with, ‘ Hark! Hark! 
The glorious distant sea!” 
And feel, “ Alas, ’tis but yon dark 
And wind-swept pine to me!” 


This stanza contains an example of the habit of mind which seems 
to have been Hardy’s malady, and which he felt cut him off from 
other men. For the company have some impression, presumably 
through hearing, of a “ distant sea”; but the speaker both hears 
and sees a “ wind-swept pine ” which, he feels, accounts for the 
impression animating the “ company.” In other words, by what 
seems to be a fuller awareness, based on both hearing and seeing, 
the speaker has in his own mind disintegrated the illusion which 
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k, and | Throughout the poem, and especially in the image of a “ bird 
f which deprived of wrings,” there is nostalgia for the beliefs and impres- 
lirectly. f sions which give joy to other people, a wanting to share them, 
e states J and a feeling that he cannot. And the pathos is not weakened by 
the suggestion that the speaker’s vision may be the truer—the 
nostalgia and the isolation are still present. 

In Wordsworth, Shelley, and Blake, a primary symbol of the 
soul in possession of vision is, of course, the child. Because his 
focus is very different, Hardy seldom employs the symbol. But 
when he does, its use may be described as an act of piety to 
Wordsworth, whose influence spreads everywhere in his poetry. 
want of The poem “In a Waiting-Room ” begins with a singularly grim 
specific } description of a railway station. Pictures on the wall are “ fly- 
hat the f blown” and “tarnished.” A “ Testament ” open to the “ Gospel 
on see, — of Saint John” has been scribbled over with calculations of 
; should fF profit and loss. Even the weather has a “ mean hue,” the morning 
speaker J being “ sick as the day of doom.” The adult persons in the waiting 
into &— room seem “haggard” and “Subdued to stone.” But some 

children enter “ Like the eastern flame / Of some high altar ” and 
are delighted with the pictures: 


Here are the lovely ships that we, 

Mother, are by and by going to see! 

When we get there it’s ’most sure to be fine, 
And the band will play, and the sun will shine. 


h seems § The poem then narrates that it continued to rain, and “ we waited 
off from — and still no train came in,” but “the words of the child in the 
sumably — squalid room / Had spread a glory through the gloom.” The 
th hears § comparison of children to an “eastern flame,” a comparison 
for the J bizarrely off-key with the rest of the poem, shows in its very 
oy what § straining the will to see the child as a Wordsworthian symbol. 
1 seeing, f But the sudden “ glory ” to which the poem testifies is not com- 
n which F municated to the reader, and for the very good reason that it was 
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not felt by the poet. For the harshness of the scene is what grips 
and oppresses the imagination, and the child’s comments are 
insufficient to dispel this weight. Hence instead of an imaginative 
glimpse past surface appearances, the child’s reaction is felt to be 
more that “ wonder ” which Johnson described as the “ effect of 
novelty acting on ignorance.” An even more striking failure 
occurs in “ Midnight on the Great Western.” Here the speaker 
sees a boy sitting in a train, and again a grim milieu is suggested 
in images of the “oily flame” and “sad beams” of the lamp. 
The boy, who has a “ third-class seat,” seems “ listless” and 
‘incurious . . . on all at stake.” This attitude provokes the 
question: 
Knows your soul a sphere, O journeying boy, 
Our rude realms far above, 
Whence with spacious vision you mark and mete 
This region of sin that you find you in, 
But are not of? 


The question is prompted by the boy’s seeming disconnection 
from his surroundings, and, doubtless, even more by a recollection 
of Wordsworth. But the previous stanzes have been a most 
unpromising prelude to a Wordsworthian question, and unlike 
Wordsworth, the speaker’s speculation is merely a guess, with 
nothing in the presentation of the “ listless ” boy to justify its 
accuracy. Every reader has probably been “ listless” and “in 
curious ” in a “ third-class seat,” which may be itself sufficient to 
account for listlessness. Perhaps nothing better indicates Hardy's 
diminished faith than his few pathetic attempts to dress the child 
as an affirmative symbol of the visionary imagination. 

In both poems just cited, the physical setting is noted with a 
realistic fidelity proceeding almost in contradiction to the over-all 
needs of the poem. This obsessive attention to the whole context 
of experience is very characteristic of Hardy. One has only to 
think of The Dynasts, which shows at least an intention to net 
every fish in the sea. Any narrowness which a reader may justly 
sense in Hardy is a narrowness of elucidation. Perhaps one might 
say that any experience may be given a “ pessimistic” interpre- 
tation, but that “ pessimism ” does not itself limit the range of 
experience included. Now this wide spread of awareness very 
largely shapes the speaker’s attitude in those poems which deal 
with the uncertainties of visionary insight. For it is precisely his 
honesty to a whole context which strips and disintegrates the 
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momentary assertions of the imagination, converting what seemed 
to be a vision into an illusion. We have seen one instance of this 
in “ The Impercipient.”” Perhaps the most successful symbol of 
the dilemma as Hardy felt it occurs in the poem, “ In a Whisper- 
ing Gallery.” Here, as is not uncommon in Hardy’s lyrics, the 
conception is more striking than the poem that resulted from it, 
but at least the intention is clear. In a whispering gallery the 
speaker hears a “ whisper . . . Close, but invisible ” which seems to 
be that of a “ Spirit.” It “ brings ” a “ kindling vision,” and “ for 
a moment ” the speaker is able to “ rejoice, / And believe in tran- 
scendent things.” To this point the poem seems to be taking a 
direction familiar in the work of Wordsworth or Blake, to be bent, 
that is, toward an annunciation of “ transcendent things.” But 
the poem at once proceeds to note the milieu within which the 
“whisper ” is heard. The speaker is in a “ gaunt gray gallery ” on 
a “drab-aired afternoon.” The weather is hazy, so that it is im- 
possible to see across the gallery. Hence the speaker cannot know 
whether the “ whisper” comes from some person on the other 
side of the gallery, or whether the “ voice so near / Be a soul’s 
voice floating here.” Of course, that the question should be asked 
reveals that the trust in imagination is very insecure. Moreover, 
the title of the poem, the fact that the “ spell” is only “for a 
moment,” and that the original impression is of a “ whisper,” 
suggests that the “voice” belongs to “ fleshed humanity,” and 
that the “ kindling vision ” was based on illusion. 

In general, then, Hardy recognizes two possible grounds of 
reconciliation. One is a resigned unawareness. Steeped in the 
common ways of daily incident, eyes lowered to what is immedi- 
ately before one as a task or amusement, one need not notice 
the pain of life. The other road is more difficult to describe. In 
a sense it is a way of feeing of which Wordsworth and Blake are 
pethaps the main poetic voices in the century preceding Hardy. 
It is an escape from the obsession with sorrow through the 
Visionary imagination, leading one to a knowledge of “ tran- 
scendent things,” and making life a blessing by the knowledge of 
a truth beyond surface appearances. Both of these roads are 
blocked for Hardy by his helpless honesty to his own experience, 
which he can neither elude nor transform in accordance with what 
he might desire. The road of unawareness is more obviously 
rejected, though not without a nostalgia mingled with indignation 
for those who accept it. The road of vision is viewed with more 
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complexity. First of all there is a general distrust of the visionary 
imagination itself. For within such experiences, whether recorded 
from the outside as by an onlooker, or as, for the moment, he 
himself seems to share them, there is a disintegrating honesty 
that reduces what seems to be vision to illusion. Hence there is 
a peculiar dilemma in which “ Solace ” can come only in “ cleaving 
to the Dream ” or vision. If by some “ Blind ” but “ determined 
deftness ” of “ Fancy ” one could escape the “ power ” of “ heed. 
fulness,” it might be possible to “ charm Life’s lourings fair ” 


If I have seen one thing 
It is the passing preciousness of dreams; 
That aspects are within us; and who seems 
Most kingly is the King. 


But the consolation of “ dreams ” runs counter to our experience; f 


For what do we know best? 
That a fresh love-leaf crumpled soon will dry, 
And that men moment after moment die, 

Of all scope dispossest. 


And one cannot elude this knowledge. Faith in the dream drew 
the “ dream-follower ” to confusion and disaster. He attempted 
to impose the dream on reality, and in the confrontation he found 
“but a thing of flesh and bone / Speeding on to its cleft in the 
clay.” The dream expired, and the dreamer “ whitely hastened 


away.” But moving within the distrust of imagination, ther 


is also the questioning, tentative openness of Hardy—a humility 
which could not finally measure life only against his own more 
programmatic ideas, and an honesty which, while it scrutinized 
the claims of immagination, could also turn upon itself. If at 
times he denied the validity of what the romantics called the 
visionary imagination, at other times he simply doubted his own 
capacity for it, feeling himself to be somehow incomplete. When 
this enters into his poetry, it creates a new dimension, as well 
as a certain pathos. It is indeed his humility and self-doubt that 
save Hardy, if he needs to be saved. Through them he achieves 
a more genuine and complex commitment of himself than the 
metaphysical | yrics or even the too-frequent ironic unmaskings 0! 
“ change and chancefulness ” release. For his sympathies did not 
fit him to be a prosecutor. 


?“On a Fine Morning”; “ A Young Man’s Exhortation ”; “The Dream-Follower.” 
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SWIFTIANA IN FINNEGANS WAKE 


BY MACKIE L. JARRELL 


The figure of Jonathan Swift pervades all of Finnegans Wake. 
Swift forms part of HCE, of Shem and Shaun and their many 
twin variants, and of HCE’s enemies as well. In the same way 
Anna Livia is partly or sometimes Stella, partly Vanessa, with a 
bit of Letitia Pilkington and even Jane Waring. Joyce keeps Swift 
perience: f constantly before the reader by the repetition of his name or 

allusive equivalents of it, of the names of people and places 

associated with him, and of the titles, characters, and tags of his 

work. Yet so many changes are rung on these names, which are 

blended by pun or portmanteau with others, that even the Swift 

am drevf ‘Pecialist is not always sure of his entrances and exits. This paper 

-temptel attempts to examine both the extent of Joyce's Swiftiana and the 

le foul role of Swift in the novel. Knowing that special interest dazzles 

fe in the the eyes, I have tried to be cautious and captious in the identi- 
ested fication of Swift, although he beckons on every other page. 

fe . He is named directly as either Swift or Jonathan. He is often 

humility | "the company of another or a composite. He is most often with 

as ae Sterne or St. Patrick, occasionally with Gladstone, Vercingetorix, 

vutinized Eo Bishop Berkeley. He sometimes named as the Drapier; more 

if. That often he is the Dean (alternately the Dane), and as such he is 

slled the generally tagged with a physical or temperamental characteristic 

heal drawn from either the Swift biography or the pseudo-biographical 

: When fiction which may be called the Swift legend. He can be identified 

- well by his deafness, his vertigo, his moroseness, or his madness. 

‘bt that Fairly often he is named directly as Swift." Punning equivalents 

are Swhipt, Schwipps, Schweeps, and possibly Whisth or some 
similar backwards spelling.* Occasionally he is dolphin (160; 275, 
n. 6), as an allusion to Swift’s eccentric relative who altered the 


achieves 
than the 
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s did not F *Finnegans Wake (New York, 1947), pp. 4, 36, 198, 256, 282, 294, $59, 449, 450, 

467, 568, 596. The parenthetical page numbers within the text and otherwise unidenti- 


fied page numbers in notes also refer to FW. 
‘ollower.” *Pp. 308, 146, 556, 292, 333. 
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device on the family coat of arms to “a Dolphin (in those days 
called a Swift).”* Turned into godolphing (300, 555, 568), 
dolphin alludes also to Sidney Godolphin, Lord Treasurer, whom 
Swift satirized, and connects Swift, “the godolphing-lad in the 
Hoy’s Court,” with “ Dolph, dean of idlers ” (287), a version of 
Shem,:and with his equivalent as “ badbrat Jerry Godolphing,” 
twin of Kevin. 
When Swift is named as Jonathan he is generally composite, 
with allusions to David and Jonathan, Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, 
Jonah (leading to further associations with dove, St. Columbkill, 
and Columbus), and, through the Cathedral, St. Patrick: “jona- f contains 
than for a brother . . . David” (172); “Jonathans, wild and § other Sv 
great ” (540); “ Since Our Brother Johanthan Signed the Pledge Fas theme 
or the Meditations of Two Young Spinsters ” (307) , which hasa Secon: 
note referring to Jonah and alludes as well to the obsolescent us: fF makes ¢ 
of “ Brother Jonathan ” as a nickname for New Englanders; “0 F legend: 
Jonathan, your estomach ” (192), which puns on Esther and has §  misanth 
a variant pun on St. Thomas (“St Tomach’s ” [53]). Jonathanis § chief ele 
distorted also to “ nathandjoe ” (3), an allusion to Vanessa’s biograpt 
Rebus;‘ “Jaunathaun” (454), which becomes “Jaun,” “Joe § bility, hi 
Hanny,” and “Jaun the Boast,” compounded with Shaun the F sexual a 
Post and played upon in several other forms; * “Shaunathaun” f manner, 
(462) ; “ johnnythin ” (463) ; “ Thaunaton ” (499); and “ Trina F nelliza t 
than Partnick dieudonnay” (Jonathan, gift of God; cf. “Mr > Nessies’ 
Q. P. Dieudonney ” [478, 369]) and “ sir Shamus Swiftpatrick” and Eliz 
(564) . Sterne 
He is frequently named with his counterpart Sterne: “ sternely F point, « 
struxk his tete in a tub . . . but ere he swiftly” (4); “ swift tof familiar 
mate errthors, stern to checkself ” (36) ; “in that siamixed twoa- stern) a 
talk used twist stern swift and jolly roger” (66); “a stern poise § married. 
for a swift pounce” (282); “swiftshut . . . whisth to you and a } 
sternly ” (292); “swifter ... starnly ... sternish” (454); “0, Every r 
sey but swift . . . and sign it sternly” (486). The names at § ghscyre 
generally antithesized; but once “ourdeaned” substitutes for js peelit 
Swift (“Have you ever thought of a hitching your stern and F material 


® The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1907), XI, $70. f Swift 

‘The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), 11, 715. Ths § 0° Dray 
allusion was pointed out by Joseph Campbell and Henry Morton Robinson, 4 Swift’s d 
Skeleton Key to “ Finnegans Wake” (New York, 1944), p. 30. Letters: 

5E.g., “Juan,” “Juan Jaimeson [John Jameson],” “Jawjon,” and “Haun.” Se : 
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being ourdeaned ” [291, n. 4]), and twice both names occur in 
lists of the Irish literary great, once with Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
Berkeley, Wilde, and Shaw (256), and again with substitutions 
(“This is Steal, this is Bark, this is Starn, this is Swhipt, this is 
Wiles, this is Pshaw, this is Doubbllinnbayyates ” [303]) . 

Three observations should be made on the passages cited. First, 
as words or phrases out of context many of them are not unam- 
biguously Swiftiana, but on the page they are clearly so because 
of the Joycean techniques of cluster and of theme, in a musical 
sense. Except where Swift is named unequivocally, each passage 
contains other words or syllables used as motif or hallmark in 
other Swiftian passages and repeated until they can be recognized 
as themes. (Such are ester and ess, which will be discussed later.) 

Second is the tone of allusion, in such puns as Swhipt. Joyce 
makes a stock figure, and often a laughing-stock, of the Swift 
legend: the view of Swift as a sour, peevish, vitriolic, and mad 
misanthrope who betrayed the two women who loved him. The 
chief elements which Joyce selects from the biography or pseudo- 
biography are his relations with Stella and Vanessa, his irasci- 
bility, his illness, and his madness. Sterne is thus not only Swift’s 
sexual antithesis; he is a descriptive adjective for the Dean’s 
manner, and he is also twin brother, “foundling [fondling] a 
nelliza the second ” (291). Since essy equals izzy, Swift’s “ two 
Nessies ” (379) are Sterne’s two Elizas, Elizabeth Lumley Sterne 
and Elizabeth Draper, as well as the two Iseults. 


Sterne will also serve to make another, perhaps too obvious, 
point. “ Hitching your stern and being ourdeaned ” looks like the 
familiar Sterne-Swift antithesis but is also a pun on Stella (star, 
stern) and a reference to the story that she and Swift were 
married. The play in Joyce’s word games means both a slack rope 
and a bag of tricks, including mystification and falsification. 
Every reader of Joyce knows that he is oblique, deliberately 
obscure and deceptive, and that the main difficulty in annotation 
is peeling one layer of allusion from another. The Swiftian 
material, like the rest, is rarely unmixed and rarely undistorted. 

Swift sometimes appears as the Drapier: “a starr and girton 
for Draper and Deane” (211), which possibly alludes to Deane 
Swift’s defense of his relative as well as to Stella and The Drapier’s 
Letters; “ Mr O’Shem the Draper” (421), which relates him to 
Lemuel Gulliver (cf. “ Shemuel Tulliver ” [464]) and Shem and 
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Shaun; “ Misses Mirtha and Merry, the two dreeper’s assistents” doubtlin 
(529), which recalls the play with Hilary and Tristram (alu § «pix De 
Tristan-Gladstone) and is later elaborated into “ the draeper, the (Jonathe 
two drawpers assisters and the three droopers assessors ” (608); appears 
and “ drapier-cut-dean ” (550) . wisdom; 
Even more elaborate play occurs with the word dean, Irishel F shayvesc 
as dane, as in the bill submitted for “ chase-work for the Rey, ences to 
Dane Swift Coffin.” * The pun on ordained in “ ourdeaned ” has F « our de 
already been cited. Dean is used directly in a Swiftian passage applous ’ 
(460) , in a Swift-Patrick passage (485) , and combined with dan able, but 
(562). In Joycean Scandiknavery possibly most of the reference fF « Schwip 
to Dane are also references, single or composite, to Swift. The conjectul 
first, ““ Along with the devil and Danes, / With the deaf and 
dumb Danes” (47), occurs in “ The Ballad of Persse O’Reilly,” |, hundr 
which is built around Swift’s epigram on the magazine in the} William 
Park: eating fr 
Behold! A proof of Irish sense! Other 

Here Irish wit is seen! oon 
When nothing’s left, that’s worth defence, througho 
We build a magazine.’ contain — 


‘ grandsou 
The story that this was Swift's last utterance before he lapsed} (464) | ( 


into senility, “the dying words of his Wit,’* has been often Sur Soor 
repeated. Joyce’s lines are perhaps also a reminiscence of 1f heen” ( 
proverbial rhyme: (379) ; “ 


The Devil and the Dean begins with a letter, surdity C 
When the Devil has the Dean, the kirk will be the better.’ “On the 


passages, 


But the best reason for reading them as a Swiftian reference is frequent] 


the “deaf and dumb,” which along with Magazine Wall is early 
fixed as an allusion to the Dean: “ Tilling a teel of a tum, telling figure of 
a toll of a teary turty Taubling” (7). This nursery-rhyme > «p55, 4) 
(“ Diddle diddle dumpling, / My son John”) variation on “deat There ar 
dirty Dublin” is repeated numerous times: “dear dutchy deep F put the ¢ 
linns” (76), “Hear Hubty Hublin” (105), “dearby darby 
doubled ” (180), “ Dear Dirty Dumpling ” (215), “ deep dartry 
dullard ” (305), “dour dorty dumpling” (333), “deep dorfy 


Joyce 
One of tl 
also as 

¢ From the bill for Swift’s coffin, reproduced in The Legacy of Swift: A Bi-Centenay § *S labyr 
Record of St. Patrick’s Hospital (Dublin, 1948), p. 60. innereer’ 

7 Poems, III, 848. 


* Ibid. ” The Co 
* John Ray, A Collection of English Proverbs (London, 1670), p. 259. Ill, 413; an 
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sistents” doubtlings ” (374), and perhaps, compounded with Dorothy Dix, 


im (alo f «pix Dearthy Dungbin ” (370). Taubling, which puns on Jonah 
apes, the (Jonathan) as well as deaf, soon gives way to sourd. Sourd 
(608); appears in “ sardinish” (35), combined with Finn’s salmon of 


' wisdom; “a la sourdine” (150); “Sourdanian doofpoosts by 
» Irished F shauvesourishe and Wohntbedarft ” (221) , which combines refer- 
the Rev. f ences to deafness and madness (Shauvesourishe, batty); and 
ed ” has F “sour deans ” (368). “Sourdamapplers” (146) and “ Sourdan- 
| Passage F applous ” (254), punning on Sardanapalus, look more question- 
vith dane F able, but the first appears in a Swift-Vanessa passage along with 
eferences “Schwipps ” for Swift. The puns are hardly less wild than the 
ift. The f conjecture that they contain an allusion to Swift’s belief that his 
leaf and} “fits” of giddiness and hence his deafness began with his “ eating 
Reilly,’ a hundred golden pippins at a time” (a letter printed by Sir 
ie in the William Wilde uses the word apples)*® and his lifelong fear of 

eating fruit. 

Other punning on sourd, as deaf, sword, or south, occurs 
throughout Finnegans Wake. Most of it occurs in passages which 
contain other Swiftian material, as in “Shemuel Tulliver, me 
grandsourd, the old cruxader, when he off with his paudeen” 

ne lapsed F (464). Other examples are “ sordomutics ” (117) ; “ Eer’s wax for 
en ofterf Sur Soord ” (238) ; “ psourdonome sheath. Sdrats ye, Gus Paud- 
nee of heen ” (332); “sord ...sourd ...soord” (352-354); “sord ” 
(379) ; “ he murmoaned abasourdly ” (430) ; “ My herrings! The 

surdity of it.... Absurd bargain ... the soord ” (538-539) ; and 

“On the sourdsite ” (597). The word is also used in non-Swiftian 

_ passages, as in “ Michmichael’s soords” (90), but it is used so 
frequently in connection with Swift that it alone becomes suf- 

ficient to evoke him. The references to deafness also fuse the 

figure of Gladstone, who became deaf, with Swift the scold: 

“Him that gronde old mand to be that haard of heaering ” (332) . 

There are many other puns on Gladstone’s name and nickname, 

but the only other Swiftian portmanteau is “ Gloatsdane ” (438) . 

Joyce thus establishes deafness as a major Swiftian theme. 
One of the numerous parodies of “ Johnny, I Hardly Knew Ye ” 
isalso a specific reference to Bucknill’s diagnosis of Swift’s malady 
as labyrinthine vertigo or a disease of the inner ear: “ your 
innereer’d heerdly heer he” (485). A remarkable ear passage 


* The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910-1914), 
Ill, 418; and The Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life (Dublin, 1849), p. 3. 
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which seems to refer to Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis is instead; 
conversation between the dying Dean, here HCE and the Hill ¢ 
Howth, and Martha Whiteway, who cared for Swift in his las 
years. Both Whiteway and Howth, the Danish name, meaniy 
head, for Ben Edar, are played with in “ Whitehed,” “ Old Whit. 
howth” and “ whiteoath ” (535). The picture of the deaf ani 
senile Swift (“Ope Eustace tube! Pity poor whoteoath! Dear gon 
mummeries, goby . . . hears hoar, mummery failend, snowdrit 


to my ellpow, deff as Adder [Edar]”’) ** combines a letter of Mnf 


Whiteway’s (“I was the last person whom he knew; and wha 
that part of his memory failed”), the story that Swift said “( 
poor old man” when he saw his face in a glass, and Mond 
Mason’s description, obtained from a witness, of his lying in stat 
(“ there was not much hair on the front or very top, but it wa 
long and thick behind, very white, and was like flax on th 
pillow”). All three accounts are given in The Closing Years o 
Dean Swift's Life,* which Joyce acknowledges by a deceptive 
reference to “ poor O. W.” If there is one primary sourcebook for 
the Swift of Finnegans Wake, it is The Closing Years, Wilde: 
valiant attempt to lay the legend of Swift’s insanity. It contain 
a surprisingly large proportion of the Swiftiana which Joyce use, 
even such minor items as the attempts of Swift’s friends ti 
persuade him “ to go to Spa or Bath ” (“ spa mad but inn sane”) 
and to be trepanned (“if old Deanns won’t be threaspanning ”) ." 


Joyce could have found much of Wilde’s material in other 
widely scattered sources, but he could not have found elsewher 
the account of the post-mortem, which he renders as “ anti 
mortem ” (423) , and the exhumation or the early medical analysis 
of Swift’s ailments; and it is the descriptions of Swift’s physical 
condition which seem to fascinate Joyce. Wilde’s frequent repeti- 
tion of Swift’s own words “ giddy ” and “ tottering ” is reflected 
in Joyce’s “giddy” or “dizzy,”** in “totty” and “dotty’ 
(“ Totty go”; “tottydean verbish ”; “ Almost dotty! I must 
dash”’)*® and in ‘ Fierceendgiddyex” (66). Puns on Vercinge- 


12 See P. W. Joyce, The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places (Londo, 
1901-1913), II, 444. 12 See pp. 44, 47, 63-64. 

18 Wilde, pp. 29, 4; FW, pp. 129, 248. To show how much of Joyce’s material is to 
be found in Wilde, several later references are to The Closing Years instead of primaty 
sources. 14See pp. $73, 471, 550, 624. 

5 Pp, $27, 413, 360. Cf. “ How a Guy Finks and Fawkes When He is Going Batty’ 
(177); “ Teapotty. Teapotty” (247). 
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‘tori occur throughout the novel. The first two are juxtaposed 
with other Swiftian allusions: ‘“ Farseeingetherich” (54) and 

“Fierceendgiddyex.” The others (Valsinggiddyrex,” “ versing- 
thetorish,” “ Vociferagitant[?],” “ Farcing gutterish,” and “ Force 
in giddersh ”) ** are probably Swiftian only to that ideal insomniac 
reader with the ideal photographic memory and the ideal tenor 
ear; but vertigo is established as a Swiftian theme. 

' Clearly Wilde’s crusade did not move Joyce to reject the 
tradition of a mad Swift, but the theme of his madness is slightly 
underplayed in Finnegans Wake, although it is stated unequi- 
vocally in Ulysses; ** and one wonders whether Wilde’s convincing 
evidence led Joyce to underplay it—to delete, for example, a 
passage which he printed as part of Work in Progress and 
described in a letter as “ Twilight of Blindness Madness Descends 
on Swift.” *® 

To return to nomenclature, dean is played with throughout 
the novel, as in variants of “ paudheen,” *® which puns on Fer- 
guson’s “ Pastheen Fion” and perhaps on pa as well. This play, 
however, is less frequent than play with dane. Swift is “ brother 
Dane” (86) as well as “brother Jonathan.” He is “my old 
Dane hodder dodderer” (201) in what looks like a reminiscence 
of “Mary the Cook-Maid’s Letter ”: 


And the Dean my Master is an honester man than you and all 
your kin, 


My Master is a parsonable man, and not a spindle-shanked 
hoddy doddy. 


He appears with Gulliver’s Master Bates (“ Gratings, Mr. Dane ” 
(288]) and becomes “ Mr O’Duane ” (365) . He is recalled through 
his deanery (“ denary, danery donnery, domm ” [261]) , his once 
difficult chapter (“ the Dane and his chapter of accidents ” [452]) , 
and his deanery dinners (“ Dining with the Danes ” [420) ]. He is 
“the mad dane ating his vitals” (385), and in four curious, ap- 


*Pp. 281, $46, 355, 518, 617. 
_™“X hater of his kind ran from them to the wood of madness, his mane foaming 
in the moon, his eyeballs stars. Houyhnhnm, horsenostrilled. ... Abbas father, furious 
dean, what offence laid fire to their brains,” Ulysses, Mod. Lib. ed. (New York, 1946), 
p. 40. See also p. 558. 

Z Letters of James Joyce, ed. Stuart Gilbert (New York, 1957), p. 273. 

“Pautheen (82), “ pawsdeen fiunn” (95), “Paudheen” (332, 600), “ paudeen ” 

(464). Paudeen is, of course, a diminutine of Paddy. 
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parently composite allusions which I cannot decipher he is pos- 
sibly the “woeful Dane”: “ Warful doon’s bothem” (340), 
“Woovil Doon Botham ” (369), “ Woful Dane Bottom ” (503), 
and “ warful dune’s battam ” (594). 

He may also appear as Presto, the nickname which the Italian. 
born Duchess of Shrewsbury bestowed on him. The word is port- 
manteaued with priest and esther, and as the latter serves to 
blend Swift with O’Connell, who killed d’Esterre in a duel (52), 
Yet much of the play with presto is dubiously Swiftian. Some of 
the most likely allusions are “priestessd” (234), “ prest as 
Prestissima” (256), and “as priesto as puddywhack” (289), 
The name is also connected with prostitute (117, 186) and 
“ Prestopher Palumbus ” (484). The best reason for reading the 
puns on presto as Swiftian allusions is that est is early established, 
through esther, as one of the Swiftian theme-syllables. 

Cadenus, Swift’s anagram for himself in Cadenus and Vanessa, is 
used once directly: Hopsoloosely kidding you are totether with 
your cadenus and goat along nose” (413). As “ Archicadenus” 
(55) is it juxtaposed with a reference to Elrington Ball, who edited 
Swift’s correspondence and made a study of his verse: “ that 
once grand old elrington bawl.” But cadenus is ordinarily un- 
or re-anagrammed; it appears as “ dodecanesian baedeker ” (123), 
which combines a pun on the Dodecanese Islands with voyage 
references evoking A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels; 
“redecant ” (240); “ what the decans” (261); “tell of the tud 
. . . aspiring like the decan’s” (423); and “ decadendecads” 
(601). 

The “cadenus . . . goat” passage brings up the problem of a 
much-repeated and puzzling cluster involving cad-kid-goat. This 
cluster is introduced on the first page of the novel and continued 
throughout it. It leads from the sacrifice of Isaac to Isaac Butt 
to Isaac Bickerstaff and the Partridge hoax; but it frequently 
includes Vanessa as well: “not yet, though venissoon after, had 
a kidscad buttended a bland old Isaac . .. vanessy ” (3). Vanessa 
is repeatedly evoked through the venissoon formula: “ in vert or 
venison posure” (34); “his biografiend . . . kills him veryson, if 
yet not, after” |55), “like your true venuson Esau” (93), and 
through related puns on Venice and vanity ** (“what Cadman 


°° Lord Orrey, in Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 3rd. ed. 
(London, 1752), has a pious peroration on vanity as Vanessa’s besetting sin (p. 70). 
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could but Badman wouldn’t, and Genoaman against any Venis ” 
[113]; “ bad cad . . . vanhaty bear [178) ]. The associations with 
goat and kid are not always clear to me; but it is hard not to feel 
that Cadenus, shortened by both Swift and Vanessa to Cad, forms 
part of the Cad in the Park and of the Caddy-Primas pair: 
“Caddy wen to Winehouse and wrote o piece a farce” (14) .” 

The typical Swift passage contains not only a name for Swift 
but one for Stella or Vanessa as well. They are rivals, old and 
young woman, wife and wench (or daughter) ; but they are also 
twins. They are often together as the two Hesters: “ wowhere 
are those yours of Yestersdays” (54); “ Which of your Hester- 
days Mean Ye to Morra” (104), “ Yesthers late Yhesters ” 
(624). Their names are varied by shifting vowels: “ austereways 
or wastersways ” (153), “ Asther’s mess and Huster’s micture ” 
(184), “southerwestern . . . grainwaster” (203), “lasterhalft 
... besterwhole ” (247) , “ every feaster’s a foster’s other” (277) , 
“hesterdie and istherdie forivor” (295), “a good eastering and 
a good westering ” (315) , “ Westreeve-Astagob ” (503) , “ haster 
meets waster” (523), “languished hister . . . you beauty, 
esster ” (528), “ sophister agen sorefister” (551), “ Western and 
Osthern ” (604), so that towards the end of the novel the two 
are evoked merely by the words east and west or by some such 
variant as “ the yest and the ist, the wright side and the wronged 
side... . On the sourd-site ” (597) . 

Another formula is the “two Nessies,” antithesized as ess and 
iss, as in “issavan essavans” (7), “cissies . . . priestessd .. . 
yimissy . . . essies” (234), “ Yssia . . . (605), or, with fur- 
ther vowel shifting, as in “ Portsymasser and Purtsymessus and 
Pertsymiss and Partsymasters”’ (186). Equally common is the 
antithesis between the pet names Stella and Vanessa, which 
become ell and ess, and occasionally ill and iss: “ persequestellates 
his vanessas ” (107) , “ revolted stellas vespertine . . . vanessance ” 
(177), “ call her venicey names! call her a stell” (232), “ Essie 

. . Stella’s vispirine” (257), “when T’am Enastella and am 
taken for Essatessa”’ (278), “ apprencisses . . . the estelles, van 
Nessies ” (365), “ Killesther’s . . . vanesshed” (427), “ stellar 
attraction . . . O, the vanity of Vanissy” (449), “between 
estellos and venoussas” (471), “anti vanillas and . . . stissas” 
(347), and “Vanilla . . . Pouts Vanisha Creme” (460-461) . 


* A parody of “ Taffy came to my house and stole a piece of beef.” 
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At times the two are antithesized as Esther and Vanessa; 
“ Hetty Jene’s .. . Essie” (27), “ estheryear’s marsh narcissus to 
make him recant his vanitty fair” (212). And Vanessa’s last 
name is used for puns on Austria and Hungary: “ old Auster and 
Hungrig” (464). 

Without Vanessa Stella is indicated in a number of ways. Her 
syllables are either est or ell. She is also star, etoile, Artsa (a 
star) ,”? and stern, as well as related words like twinkle. She 
merges into the Biblical Esther (Hadassah, myrtle) , as in “ Have 
you ever thought of a hitching your stern . . . Mester Bootenfly, 
here’s me and Myrtle is twinkling to know ” (291). At times she 
seems to merge into Goethe’s self-sacrificing Stella and perhaps 
into Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord. She is also indicated by her 
names in the “little language,” MD ** and ppt (poppet, puppet). 
Joyce’s play with the latter is the major chorus of the novel; the 
variations are too many to summarize. Beginning as “ Puppette” 
(14), the word becomes peepette, pepette, pipetta, pipette, 
popotte, peppt, and pet, going on to mutations like typette. The 
frequent intrusion of peep and bopeep suggests Swift’s “A 
Cantata,” which ends with a collection of “bo peeps.” Pipette 
leads to medical associations with Stella’s sickness, as in “ shuk 
the bottle and tuk the medascene” (413), another pun on 
Magazine Wall. Turned into the refrain of pip, ppt also connects 
Stella with the Pip and Estella of Great Expectations: “ tompip 
peepestrella ” (178), “ peepeestrilling ” (276), and “ pippup and 
gopeep where the sterres be” (624). Star produces still another 
Stella-Vanessa antithesis in Star and Garter (stern and girdle) 

The most notable Swift-Stella passage in the novel (413) 
combines Swift’s “On the Death of Mrs. Johnson” with his 
epitaph for “ the best servant in the world,” ** Alexander McGee, 
whom he called Saunders: “Here lieth the body of Alexander 
McGee, servant to Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s. His grateful 
master caused this monument to be erected in memory of his 
discretion, fidelity, and diligence in that humble station.” Swift 
was so devoted to Saunders that he originally wrote “ his friend 
and master” but was persuaded to change the inscription.”* He 


*2 Adaline Glasheen, in A Census of “ Finnegans Wake” (Evanston, 1956), makes 
this identification. *° See pp. 232, 413, 423, 493. 

*4See pp. 211, 349, 471, 486. *° Correspondence, III, 127. 

2° Patrick Delany, Observations upon Lord Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift (London, 1754), p. 194. 
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mentions him in two poems, “ Mary the Cook-Maid’s Letter” 
and “ Dr. Swift to Dr. Sheridan.” 


Joyce’s “ Mrs Sanders . . . with her shester Mrs. Shunders ” is 
not only a Stella-“Sunders but a Stella-Vanessa composite as 
well, with Swift named as “ shift and shuft.” Saunders’ epitaph 
survives only as “ To the Very Honourable . . . the Most Noble, 
Sometime Sweepyard at the Service of the Writer. Salutem 
dicint ”; but some of the phrases of “On the Death of Mrs. 
Johnson ” are copied verbatim. The descriptions of Stella as “ only 
a little too fat” and as “the truest, most virtuous, and valuable 
friend that I, or perhaps any other person, ever was blessed with ” 
become Joyce’s “only too fat” and “ which I, or perhaps any 
other person.” Other lines in the paragraph also originate in 
Swift: “this is her entertermentdags ” (“ This is the night of the 
funeral ”) , “ she shuk the bottle and tuk the medascene ” (“her 
frequent fits of sickness”), and “had tastes of the poetics” 
(“She had a true taste . . . both in poetry and prose”). But 
Swift’s almost unbearably moving memorial is made, by Joyce, 
deliberately gross. Here, in short, is the cloacal Swift and the 
mistreated, enslaved Stella of the legend. The condemnatory tone 
continues in the following paragraph (“ Hopsoloosely kidding you 
are totether with your cadenus and goat along nose ”’) , which picks 
up a word Vanessa repeats in two letters to Swift: “I am sure I 
could have borne the rack better than those killing, killing words 
of yours ” and “ Consider the killing emotions which I feel from 
your neglect of me.” ** “Simply killing” is repeated in a later 
Vanessa (Issy) passage which also mentions “ sester Maggy ” 
(458-459) . 

The Mrs. Saunders passage (413) demands that still another 
layer be added to the letter and “ the girls from Boston, Mass.” 
Adaline Glasheen has demonstrated that they are the “ split 
personality ” of Christine (Sally) Beauchamp and has identified 
Mrs. Sanders as well as the other variants (Senders, Enders, 
Anders) as “ not a proper name but a reference to the sender of 
the letter.” ** They are, at least in part, however, further items 


** Prose Works, ed. T. Scott, XI, 127-132. 

** Correspondence, II, 403; III, 445. 

*°“ Finnegans Wake and the Girls from Boston, Mass.,” Hudson Review, VII (1954) . 
89-96; and Census, s.v. Anders. Joyce varies the name as “ Senders” (369), “ Enders ” 
(412), and “ Anders” (414). 
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of Joyce’s Swiftiana; and sester Maggy ” is also connected with 
Swift and Saunders through ‘“ Mary the Cook-Maid’s Letter”; 


And now I must go, and get Saunders to direct this Letter, 
For I write but a sad Scrawl, but my Sister Marget she writes 
better. 


Joyce may also have had in mind Vanessa’s sister Mary (Moll 
or Molkin) , who died at Celbridge. 

As a whole the treatment of Vanessa is less elaborate than that 
of Stella, who is roughly the equivalent of Anna Livia. Vanessa 
is daughter and young rival; her theme syllable is ess. Varied as 
iss, it blends her with Isabel as well as Iseult and Eliza Draper. 
She is also present with Berkeley, whom she made legatee and 
executor of her estate and hence custodian of the Swift-Vanessa 
papers, and is identified as “heiress” (538, 600). Err is another 
identifying syllable and has associations with traveller (errant, 
Gulliver) and error.*° 

Joyce uses none of Swift’s other pet names for her (Skinage, 
Heskinage, or Governor Huff) , although Swift’s “ Missessy ” may 
have contributed to the ess-iss antithesis. ‘‘Sluttery’s” (181) 
recalls Swift’s first letters to her and the erroneous interpretation 
of “ Drink your coffee” as sexual intercourse: “I long to drink 
a dish of coffee in the sluttery.” * 


Her last name, van Homrigh or van Homerigh, produces further 


by-play in that homerigh is anagrammed as norewhig (earwig | 


[21]). Her passion for Swift and her pursuit of him lead to such 
puns as “ Mesthress Vanhungrig” (406) and “old Auster and 
Hungrig” (464). Her father, Bartholomew van Homrigh, was 
lord mayor of Dublin, and she may be “ lairdie meiress ” (550; 
cf. “heirs and ladymaidesses ” [11]). (If Joyce alludes to her 
mother, Hester Stone, the allusion is lost in a maze of others.) 
Her father’s name, and possibly her brother’s, is given as 
“homerigh . . . baretholobruised” (21); “ Mr. Vanhomrigh’s 
house ” (174) ; “ Barto no know him mor” (247) ; “ Barthalamou 
. . . homereek van hohmryk” (314); “ boortholomas vadnham- 
maggs” (342); “ Bortolo mio” (527); “ Barktholed von Huna- 
rig” (535), punning on Berkeley as well as Bartholomeu; 
“ barthelemew ” (541); “ Bartholomew” (560); and “ Bamtho- 


8° See, e. g., pp. 272-2738. 
5! Correspondence, I, 299, 340. 
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manew vim vam vom Humgerig ” (623). His importance, how- 
ever, is greater than this number of appearances would indicate, 
since he is merged with Jarl van Hoother (Dan Hoved [Howth)) .** 
He is also Shem and, as Bartholomew Porter, HCE (560) . 

Three other women associated with Swift, Letitia Pilkington, 
Jane Waring, and Rebecca Dingley, figure in Finnegans Wake; 
but only the first is of any importance. She appears with her 
husband Matthew, “ the rubberend Mr. Polkingtone ” (144) , who 
reappears as “ Pinkingtone” (184). She is usually Letty, as 
Dr. Delany addressed her.** The diminutive, her maiden name, 
van Lewen, and the scandal of her husband’s divorcing her for 
adultery are combined in “ Litty fun Letty fan Leven” (184). 
Other references to her are somewhat dubious, but juxtaposition 
with other Swiftian material evokes her in “ laetification ” (160, 
331), “ out rawther laetich ” (174), and “letties” (511). The 
fun-letty formula suggests an allusion in “ funster’s latitat ” (50) ; 
she is apparently fused with Anna Livia and Pavlova in “ An- 
nushka Lutetiavitch Pufflovah” (207); and she is probably 
hinted at in “ Letty Lerck’s [Lady Luck’s] lafing light” (203) 
and in ‘her Lettyshape” (229). Varina, Swift’s name for Jane 
Waring, is used in “ Estella Swifte or Varina Fay” (101), and 
she is surely the third in “two psychic espousals and three 
desertions ” (129). Rebecca Dingley plays no role in Finnegans 
Wake except as “ Mrs Grumby ” (413), the stock figure of most 
Swiftian biography; but her name appears several times in 
Swiftian passages: “robecca or worse” (203), “ making every 
Dinny dingle” (327), “ Dingoldell” (360), and “ Bebebekka ” 
(471). Joyce also uses “DD” (413), the sign for Stella and 
Dingley together in the “ little language.” 

Other members of the Dublin circle, Lord Orrery, Patrick 
Delany, and Thomas Sheridan, appear rarely. As an obvious 
allusion to the malice in his Remarks on the Life of Writings of 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Orrery is consistently “ ornery ” (109, 144, 
533). The first reference (“ dynasdescendance, only the son of 
another, in fact, ever looked sufficiently longly at a quite every- 
daylooking stamped addressed envelope”) seems to be based on 
the story that Orrery’s malice was due to his seeing a letter he 


**See Joyce’s Letters, p. 247, for his identification of Dan Hoved as Howth. 
** Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, with an Introduction by Iris Barry (New 
York, 1928), p. 373. 
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had written Swift still unopened and endorsed in the Dean’s 
hand, “ This will keep cold.” ** It recalls as well that the Remarks 
were in the form of letters of advice to his son. 

Dr. Sheridan is mentioned only once directly, in connection 
with his “ Art of Panning [Punning]” (184); but his word games 
and exchanges of wit with Swift are mingled with the city of 
Washington and its planner, L’Enfant; “in Sheridan’s Circle my 
wits repose .. . pestered Lenfant ” (545) . 

Delany, whose name has been spelled with and without a 
second e, is mentioned as “ Mr. Delaney (Mr. Delacey?)” (48), 
as “ Declaney ” (83), and “ poor delaney” (84). His country 
house at Glasnevin is mentioned twice, once with his name and 
once without it (43, 503). The first reference (“ privately printed 
at the rimepress of Delville”’) alludes to the legend that some 
of the more inflammatory of Swift’s broadsides were printed in 
the Delville cellar.** The “ biografiend ” (55) is probably Orrery 
but possibly Delany, who replied to Orrery with Observations 
upon Lord Orrery’s Remarks and who was unjustly chastised by 
Wilde: “ Delany, in that most unworthy and most unphilosophi- 
cal attempt to explain the so-called ‘ decay in his understanding’ 
when he says his friend’s (?) reason... .” *® 

Sir William Temple hardy appears in Finnegans Wake except 
through his home in Surrey, Moor Park, where Swift met Stella. 
Temple’s name is used only twice in passages that are unambig- 
uously Swiftian: once composited with Johnson, Stella’s last 
name, and the jail of Mount Joy (“whistlewhirling your crazy 
elegies around Templetombmount joyntstone ” [192]), and once 
dircetly as ‘temple” (288). “Private privysuckatary ” (177) 
alludes to Swift’s employment by Temple and to the traditional 
view of his ill-treatment. “ Moor Park,” like “whim! whim!,” 
serves as a minor Swiftian refrain and is sometimes twice-repeated: 
“ Moore-parque ” (359) , “ more pork! more pork! . . . mauveport! 
mauveport! ” (407) , “ Never hate mere pork ” (433) , and “ moor 
park! more park!” (449). 

Other place names which Joyce uses are Hoey’s Court, Swift's 
birthplace (514, 563): his living of Laracor (228): Celbridge 
(129): St. Patrick’s Cathedral and various places associated with 


**See Henry Craik, The Life of Jonathan Swift (London, 1894), II, 197. 
°° See Maurice Craig, Dublin, 1660-1860 (London, 1952), p. 119. 
8° Wilde, p. 34. 
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wie it, such as St. Patrick’s Close (442, 545), the site of the Deanery 


wm and Marsh’s Library; the Coombe, where the - “ distress’d 
were Weavers” of Swift’s “ Epilogue” lived; and the river Poddle, 
wa flowing under the Cathedral (16, 106) . 


ity of Like Mrs. Pilkington, Joyce spells Hoey as Hoy: “ the godloph- 
le my ing-lad in the Hoy’s Court” and “courting . . . hoy’s house.” 
He comments on the name in a letter concerning a Patrick Hoey: 
out a “He is in fact a very good [Shaun] all the more as his name is 
(43), the same as my own. Joyeux, Joyes, Joyce (Irish Sheehy or Hoey, 
untry the Irish change J into Sh e.g. James Sheumas John Shaun 
e and etc.).” 7 Celbridge (Irish, Cill-droichid, the church of the 
rinted | bridge) , where Vanessa lived when she followed Swift to Ireland, 
some is mentioned as “ Cellbridge ” and, through the similarity of cel 
ed in and kill, as “ Killesther ” (427) , which also puns on the placename 
)rrery Killesher, in Fermanagh. An allusion is also likely in “ Kilbride ” 
ations (203), since the two are used in similar context. 


ed by The allusions to St. Patrick’s are too many to count and are 
sophi- also inextricably tangled with allusions to the Saint. Marsh’s 
ding’ Library on St. Patrick’s Close is unnamed; but Narcissus Marsh, 

its founder and the Primate of Ireland during Swift’s deanship, 
xcept is named in “ with her estheryears marsh narcissus to make him 
Stella. recant his vanitty fair” (212). The Coombe is mentioned in 
mbig- several Swiftian passages (255, 423, 442, 529) and in a parody of 
s last the spiritual “ Were You There When They Nailed Him to the 
crazy Cross? ”: “ Were you there when they lagged um through the 
| once coombe? ” (506) . 


(177) 
tional II 
him!,” The Swiftian works which Joyce alludes to most frequently are 


sated: A Tale of a Tub, the epigram on the magazine in the Park, and 
eport! Gulliver’s Travels. The first is one of the many shifting choruses 


moor repeated in each chapter; the treatment it receives is comparable 
to that of esther. It is punned with and portmanteaued, its vowels 
Swift's are shifted, it is reduced to one of its parts, and it is eventually 


bridge composited with the symbols of the elm tree and the stone 
1 with (Tristan) . It begins on the second page as “ tete in a tub” and 
ends as “ Astale of astoun” (624). Its progress is sporadic: 
“tete in a tub” (4), “ Tilling a teel of a tum, telling a toll of a 


Letters, p. 244. 
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teary turty Taubling ” (7) , “‘ Tal the tem of the tumulum ” (56), 
“ Try our Taal on a Taub” (105), and “ the tale of a Treestone” 
(113). This first blending is associated with Swift because it is 
immediately followed by “Cadman . . . Venis.” Succeeding 
references are of both varieties: “She tole the tail or her toon” 
(117) , “ every-tale-a-treat-in-itself ” (123) , “ tells the tailor to his 
tout” (129), “a tale of a tub” (212), “every telling has a 
taling ” (213), “I feel as old as yonder elm. A tale told of Shaun 
or Shem?” (215), “ Telmetale of stem or stone” (216), “ taal 
... tales... Elmstree to Stene” (247), “toll but a till” (266), 
“tales all tolled” (275), “ tubtail” (333), “tail of a tublin” 
(335), “toil of his tubb” (354), “tale... mucktub” (358), 
“ tell of the tud ” (423), “ the alum that winters on his top is the 
stale of the staun that will soar when he stambles till that hag of 
the coombe rapes the pad off his lock” (423). The last alludes 
to Lia Fail, the coronation stone that roared when a true Dedan- 
nan king stepped on it; but it also refers to madness by recalling 
another favorite item of Swiftiana, his remark when he was 
“ gazing intently at the top of a lofty elm, whose head had been 
blasted ” that “‘I shall be like that tree; I shall die first at the 
top.’” °° The allusion is repeated in “ wind-blasted tree” (194) 
and “ that bloasted tree” (340). 

The next allusion to the Tale, Shaun’s claim that he is the 
Penman, that Shem stole his work from him (“ The last word in 
stolentelling. ... He store the tale of me shur ” [424-425]) recalls 
as well Swift’s annoyance when “that little parson cousin of 
mine,” Thomas Swift, was credited with the authorship of the 
Tale.’ Later variations are “ robbing leaves out of my taletold 
book ” (453) and “twist the penman’s tale posterwise . . . gist of 
Shaum ... hand of Sameas [Thomas ?]” (483). The final allu- 
sions are all in Swiftian context: “ talkingtree and sinningstone” 
(564) , “ ellme, elmme elskmestoon ” (572), “a stale as a stub” 
(598) , and “ Astale of astoun ” (624). 

The three brothers of the Tale, Peter, Martin, and Jack, serve 
as another minor Swiftian theme: “ paterjackmartins” (7), 
“ Pete, Jake or Martin ” (26) , “ padderjagmartin ” (86), “ Paud 
the roosky . .. jollyjacques ... Mr Mathurin ” (335), “ when I 
stabmarooned jack and marturin . . . sankt piotersbarqg ” (549). 


*8 Wilde, p. 28. 
°° Correspondence, I, 184. 
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They are hardly separable from the more frequently named Tom, 
Dick, and Harry or any other version of the Three Soldiers. It 
is tempting too to read “brothers Coathes, ye have swallen 
blooders’ oathes . . . god of clothildies ” (325) as an allusion to 
the Tale and its clothes philosophy, since the lines occur in a 
gospfather paragraph in Swiftian and nautical context. 


Gulliver's Travels is used less frequently than the Tale. The 
title or hero is varied as “ gullible’s troubles ” (453) , “ Gorotsky 
Gollovar’s Troubles” (294), “ Bollivar’s trubles ” (453) , “ She- 
muel Tulliver” (464), and “travel. Galliver and Gellover” 
(620). Lilliput, Brobdingnag, and Glubbdubdrib are combined in 


—Braudribnob’s on the bummel? 
—And lillypet’s on the lea (491); 


and again, in the copulation scene, in a manner which recalls 
Swift’s etymological play with Laputa: “ Bigrob dignagging his 
lylyputtana ” (583). Lilliput is suggested too by “ lilipath ” (22) 
and “ Lalipat ” (284). Most of the punning on the other tags of 
Gulliver is fairly obvious, as in yahoo-yogurt and Master Bates- 
masturbates. Yahoo is “ unskimmed sooit and yahoort” (205), 
“the Ligue of Yahooth ” (310), “ Yah hoo how how ” (348) , and 
“yaghoodurt . . . horsepowers ” (387). It is also combined with 
houyhnhnm and other references to horses: “ this yohou and that 
houmonymh ” (490) and “ yahoomen .. . arabinstreeds” (553) . 


Gulliver’s Master Bates is first evoked in “ Mastabatoom, 
mastabadtomm ” (6), in a pun on mastaba. He is named in 
“Wit-upon-Crutches to Master Bates” (209), which refers to 
“Wit upon Crutches, or, the Biter Bitten,” a poem formerly 
attributed to Swift but recently rejected from the canon. The 
formula of the “ biter bit,’ however, is one which Swift uses 
repeatedly; and Joyce’s use of it, as in “ bitter bite” (182) and 
“biter’s bitters” (434) is another Swiftian echo. The final allu- 
sion to Master Bates is “ bottes (Master!) ” (288) . 

The Struldbrugs appear only once, as “ strulldeburghhers! Hnmn 
hnmn! ” (623) ; but houyhnhnm in paired syllables, as in the last 
example, is another running chorus throughout Finnegans Wake. 
It occurs, for example, as “ Wimwim wimwim” (101), “ Mum- 
mum” (259), “ Bimbim bimbim . . . Himhim himhim” (314), 
“whimwhim whimwhim ” (331), “Shinshin. Shinshin” (336), 
“Himhim. Himhim” (371), “Hummum” (416), “ Dumnlimn 
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wimnhumn ” (443) , “ In sum, some hum? ” (514), “ rimrim! rim- 
rim!” (553), and “ Himkim kimkim” (598). As further indi- 
cation that these are Swiftian references, they are characteristi- 
cally combined with a pun on magazine wall. Houyhnhnm also 
appears in other forms: “ houhnhymn ” (15), “ Mr. Humhum... 
Mr. Himmyshimmy” (173), “ whins humming” (261), “hum 
like hymn ” (447), “ womn in his hym to the hum” (465), “It 
wham. But whim I can’t whumember” (493), and “ whin- 
ninaird ” (541). 

The motif which connects Swift most specifically with the 
theme of the novel, the fall (of Finnegan, Humpty Dumpty, 
HCE, Adam, and man), is that of the Magazine Wall. A full- 
length parody of Swift’s epigram occurs in the first few pages 
(12-18), but the phrase is introduced even earlier (“magazine 
wall, where our maggy seen all” [7]). And Joyce is tireless in 
variations: ‘“ By the mausolime wall. Fimfim fimfim” (13), 
“ makeussin wall (sinsin! sinsin!)” (116), “ By his magmasine 
fall” (294), “And the maidies scream all. Himhim himhim” 
(314), “in imageascene all: whimwhim whimwhim ” (331), “ On 
the mizzatint wall . . . crimm crimms” (334), “ magazine hall, 
by the magazine wall” (497), “ magicsence wall (rimrim! rim- 
rim!)” (558), and “margarseen oil. Thinthin thinthin” (615). 
Related puns are “ mortarscene ” (314) and “ medascene ” (413). 

Joyce’s usual formula of reference to The Drapier’s Letters is 
Wood’s halfpence: “ woodpiles of haypennies” (11), “ wooden 
half-pence ” (413-414), and “ wood’s haypence ” (586), with an 
occasional reference to copper (228), and a distortion of the title 
to “ The Crazier Letters” (104; cf. “ dean’s crozier ” [180]). A 
sentence from The Drapier’s Letters, “ But in Fact, Eleven Men 
well armed will certainly subdue one single Man in his Shirt,” 
was first used, in garbled form, in Ulysses; *° it is further garbled 
in Finnegans Wake to “ For one man in his armour was a fat 
match always for any girls under shurts” (23) and is echoed, if 
remotely, in “ man, in shirt . . . la gonna [petticoat, punning on 
donna] é mobile” (292), “ How a mans in his armor we nurses 
know ” (361), and “man of Armor” (446). (The repetition of 
this formula may be due to an association with the meat-packing 
houses of Armour and Swift.) 

A comparable quotation from A Proposal for the Universal Use 


“° The Drapier’s Letters, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1935), p. 79; Ulysses, p. 573. 
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of Irish Manufacture (“1 heard the late Archbishop of T'wam 
mention a pleasant Observation of some Body’s; that Ireland 
would never be happy ’till a law were made for burning every 
Thing that came from England, except their People and their 
Coals ”) ** is distorted to “ Burn only what’s Irish, accepting their 
coals” (447). 

Another passage is a parody-portmanteau of the deciphering 
section of Gulliver (“ For Instance, they can decypher a Close- 
stool to signify a Privy-Council; . . . a Broom, a Revolution ”) 
and of Swift’s attack on Marlborough in The Examiner, where he 
computes the difference between “ a bill of Roman gratitude ” and 
a “bill of British ingratitude”: “that Father Michael about 
this red time of the white terror equals the old regime and 
Margaret is the social revolution while cakes mean the party 
funds and dear thank you signifies national gratitude.” * 


Allusions to the Bickerstaff Papers are more intricately inter- 
woven with other allusions than are most of the other titles. 
Swift’s pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff is mixed with the story 
of Sarah’s laughter when the birth of Isaac was predicted, with 
the Irish Isaac Bickerstaff, with Isaac Butt, and possibly with 
Joseph Bigger, a Parnell aide. John Partridge, Swift’s butt, is 
mixed with St. Patrick. One of the more gothic combinations is 
Joyce’s association of Swift’s killing off Partridge, through the 
prediction of his death, with the holy mountain of Croagh 
Patrick: “ how hyenesmeal he was laying him long on his laugh- 
side lying sack [Isaac] to croakpartridge ” (301) and “croak in 
his ery... . Your partridge’s last!” (344). Partridge is probably 
present too in “I am perdrix and upon my pet ridge” (447) 
and “O mis padredges” (478). Bickerstaff is “ bickerrstaff ” 
(178) , “ bitterstiff work or battonstaff play ” (366), and “ Bigger- 
stiff!” (413). The context of all these is clearly Swiftian except 
for the last two puns on Partridge. 

The Journal to Stella is constantly before the reader because of 
the “little language,” that “ siamixed twoatalk ” of “ the stardaft 
journalwriter ” (439). Repeatedly Joyce uses not only Swift’s 
MD and Ppt but his pdfr (“ rpdrpd, allauding to him by all the 


“Irish Tracts and Sermons, ed. Herbert Davis, with an Introduction by Louis Landa 
(Oxford, 1948), p. 17. 

“ Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1941), p. 175; The Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift, ed. Davis (Oxford, 1989—), III, 23; FW, p. 116. 
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licknames in the litany ” [234]) and his puzzling lele, generally 
read as there: “ Leally and tululy ” (89), “ Lully ... loll Lolly.... 
Well, all right, Lelly ” (96) , “ Lel lols” (250) , “lil lolly ” (331), 
and “‘lelly .. . lilly ” (396). Joyce makes frequent use of Swift’s 
nauti for naughty and sawci for saucy: “ saucicissters” (96), 
“ Notylytl Dantsigirls” (105), “naughtingels” (359), “ neats 
ung gels” (361) , and “ naughtingerls ” (450) ; and he also adopts, 
with variations, Swift’s system of consonant substitutions in 
words like “Good marrams” (315, 316). Examples are too 
numerous to list. 

Swift’s other works appear mainly through their names. Direc- 
tions to Servants is “ directions to henservants ” (432), presum- 
ably because of Biddy (Brigit) and as a backwards pun on 
manservant. Swift’s The Wonderful Wonder of Wonders and 
The Wonder of All the Wonders that Ever the World Wondered 
At are alluded to in “ Ireland’s Eighth Wonderful Wonder” (71), 
“ wonderfully wunder all of it with a whole number” (84), and 
“ the winnerful wonders off, the winnerful wonnerful wanders off ” 
(265). And, as Mrs. Glasheen points out, Joyce’s “Mad Mul- 
lans”’ (279) probably refers to “ Mad Mullinix and Timothy,” 
one of Swift’s many attacks on Richard Tighe, the Timothy of the 
poem. Since Mullinix is Tom (cf. Swift’s “'Tom Mullinex and 
Dick”), one might expect to find Swiftian reference in Joyce’s 
puzzling Tighe and Madges Tighe [majesty] (369, 408) and in 
the Tom-Tim pair throughout the novel. Yet I can find no 
Swiftian connection here, although the Auden in the “ Mad Mul- 
lans” note is probably the Surgeon John Audouin of “ Mad 
Mullinix and Timothy.” * 

Three other items of Swiftiana, either his words or sayings 
attributed to him, appear in Finnegans Wake. “ What a bag- 
ateller it is” (415) recalls Swift’s maxim, “ Vive la bagatelle!”; 
“dearly beloved Roggers” (413) refers to the story that at 
Laracor, where his congregation was distressingly small, he once 
began the service with “Dearly beloved Roger, the scripture 
moveth you and me in sundry places.” Roger Cox, Swift’s clerk, 
was something of a wit and a versifier, and he is alluded to also in 
“stern swift and jolly roger . . . Cox’s” (66) .“* “I yam as 1 


*8 Poems, III, 781 n. 

‘* The story of “dearly beloved Roger” was first told by Orrery (p. 20) and has 
been repeated in most biographies of Swift. See Robert Wyse Jackson, Jonathan Swift, 
Dean and Pastor (London, 1939), for an account of Cox. 
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yam” (604) is an echo of the story told by Deane Swift of 
Swift’s senility: “upon the housekeeper’s removing a knife from 
him as he was going to catch at it, he shrugged his shoulders, and, 
rocking himself, he said, ‘I am what I am, I am what I am,’” * 

Other bits of Swiftian biography seem to me to be included in 
Finnegans Wake. The Prankquean’s kidnaping of the Jiminies is 
largely based on Grace O’Malley and the Earl of Howth, but the 
kidnaping of the infant Swift by his too fond nurse is also alluded 
to. Swift recorded few details of the incident except that she took 
him to Whitehaven, kept him three years, and instructed him so 
well that at three “he could read any chapter in the Bible.” *° 
Both the Prankquean’s religious instruction (“and he became a 
tristian ” [22]) and Joyce’s association of Howth with white, as in 
“Whitehowth ” (535) link the passage to this strange event of » 
Swift’s childhood. The incident in Finnegans Wake is, of course, 
considerably wider in scope than Swiftian biography. It alludes 
also to the kidnaping of Patrick and is, it seems to me, a 
synopsis of Ireland’s religious history; but it is also an exposition 
of the three roles of Jonathan Swift: wit and satirist, parson, and 
patriot. It contains a surprisingly large number of other Swiftian 
references, such as the identification of the Earl of Howth with 
van Homrigh and the garbled quotation from The Drapier’s 
Letters. 

References to “ first fruits” in Swiftian context (“fruting 
for firstlings and taking her tithe ” [12], “his first of the month 
froods ” [34], and “ firstborn and firstfruit of woe ” [194]) recall 
that Swift was sent to England to lobby for the remission of the 
First Fruits to the Irish church. 

It is hard to know where to stop the catalogue. Remaining are 
a score of minor or dubious items, many of which would require 
more demonstration than their importance warrants, and a few 
other themes which become associated with Swift through un- 
wearying repetition. “ Princess promises” (183), for example, 
suggests, along with “In Princes never put thy Trust,’ Swift’s 
annoyance that the Princess of Wales, later Queen Caroline, 
promised him some medals which he never received: 


I promis’d him, I own; but when? 
I only was the Princess then.*” 


* Wilde, p. 47. *° Prose Works, ed. T. Scott, XI, 376. 
** Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, in Poems, Il, 566, 559. 
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A one-quatrain burlesque of Cadenus and Vanessa introduces 
“Tame Schwipps ” (146). “ Pilgarlick,” used in both the Journal 
to Stella and Polite Conversation, is used in Swiftian context." 
“ And honey is the holiest thing ever was, hive, comb, and earwax, 
the food for glory” (25) at least calls to mind Aesop’s words in 
The Battle of the Books: “we have rather chose to fill our Hives 
with HONEY and wax, thus furnishing Mankind with the two 
Noblest of Things, which are swrEtNEss and LicHt.” 

Among the major Swiftian themes is the chorus of laughter, 
sometimes merry, sometimes mad, throughout the novel. It is 
usually given as some form of “ ah ho,” which is Swift’s formula 
in the Journal to Stella. It is early established as a Swiftian motif 
and is repeated in at least twenty separate passages, with or 
without other Swiftiana.®® A fair example of a dubious motif is 
the buttonhole of Lemuel Gulliver, connected with the butt-goat- 
kid-cad cluster. “ The buttinghole of Shemuel Tulliver” (464) 
invites the speculation that “budinholder” (320), “ bottle- 


holders” (366), “buntingpall ” (549), and “ bottle in a hole” | 


(556) are likewise to be read as Swiftian, although the reader who 
does so must feel that the haystack turns out to be embarrassingly 
full of needles. 

Yet annotation by separation and classification of items cannot 
do full justice to Joyce’s use of Swiftian material. For example, 
the second paragraph on p. 545, which is HCE’s self-defense, has 
few of the familiar Swiftian syllables or themes but is rich in 
Swiftiana. It combines in a few lines Swift’s obsession with 
walking for his health (“ Struggling forlongs I have livramentoed, 
milles on milles ”) , the “ seralgio ” of beggar- and market-women 
for which Orrery reproached and Delany defended him (“ seral- 
cellars ”)** the Dubin gossip about Vanessa and the many 
“libels ” he provoked (cf. Swift’s “ I ever feared the tattle of this 
nasty town” and Joyce’s “have tattled tall tales of me in the 
land ”) ,** his project for badging street-beggars and his careful 
patrol of the Close and the Coombe (“in street wauks that are 
darkest I debelledem superb; I deemed the drugtails in my petty- 


‘8 Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), p. 888; Prose Works, ed. 
T. Scott, XI, 256; FW, p. 418. 

*° Prose Works, ed. Davis, I, 151. 

®°See, e.g., pp. 7, 96, 117; and 161, 180, 184, 212, 215, 259, $14, et passim. 

* Orrery, p. 83; Delany, pp. 128-133. 

52 Correspondence, III, 443 (letter to Vanessa). 
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courts and domstered dustyfeets in my husinclose ’’) , and his role 
as Irish patriot (“I revolucanized by my eructions ”’) , together 
with a reference to the exchanges of wit with Dr. Sheridan, words 
which recall Stella (“ pestered,” “ estoiled,” “ flister ”) , and a pun 
on “ saltire.” 

There are also, of course, numerous passages which, without 
Swiftian motifs, immediately evoke him for the Swiftian. Such 
is an especially engaging section of “ Anna Livia Plurabelle ”: 
“ruful continence . . . holding doomsdag . . . dreeing his weird, 
with his dander up .. . was Parish worth thette mess ” (198-199) . 
These passages may trouble the annotator but not the reader; 
they are, in fact, the raison d’étre and the signal triumph of the 
Joycean method. Swift cannot be distinguished from Quixote of 
the Rueful Countenance or Christ or Henry IV. The Dean of 
St. Patrick’s cannot be untangled from the Saint; the irascibility 
and long senility of Vico cannot be separated from the irascibility 
and senility of Swift; the houyhnhnms cannot be set off from 
“Hengegst and Horsesauce ” with their heads in the “ tale tub” 
(272) or from the Dublin Horse Show. For Finnegans Wake is 
the great comic Everyman as well as the Paradise Lost of our 
time. 


Ill 


This survey shows that Joyce’s Swiftiana is both more extensive 
and more central to the novel than one might suppose. The 
amount of minutiae, such as the use made of Saunders or of the 
attack on Marlborough in The Examiner (and I have undoubt- 
edly missed many comparable details) reveals a thorough, close, 
and knowledgeable reading of Swift. Yet the omissions are also 
surprising and recall Dr. Johnson’s decision that the best part 
of literature is biography. For the Swift of Finnegans Wake is 
a tragi-comic redaction of the Swift legend. In spite of the 
minutiae, Joyce makes little use of Swift’s works; he uses instead 
the names and tags found in any brief biography. 

It is easy to see why Joyce found the legend to his taste. It 
is ambiguous, ambivalent, paradoxical, susceptible to all the con- 
trolling ideas of our century—a prize packet of relativism, cultural 
anthropological myth, Freud, Krafft-Ebing, nationalism and the 
global “ troubles,” and the quest for religious dogma. Swift is 
hero-scapegoat-scapegrace; invader-gall-patriot; priest, “ prosta- 
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tute,” and Presto. He is dol-Finn. Trying to disentangle Joyce's | 
own view of Swift from the legend is as unrewarding as trying} 
to cut off the Saint from the Cathedral. Joyce is uncommitted; | 
the legend lay in his way and he found it. At times the protruding}, ~~~ 
tongue-in-cheek becomes wearying, and at times it seems mis-| 

placed on Olympus; but Joyce, like Swift, is fonder of Momus} 

than Jove. The Swift scholar too can share in the ambiguous | 

grace of Finnegans Wake, for the legend which has plagued Swift | 
criticism for two centuries has a central part in one of the most 

vexing and the most diverting books of our time.** 
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58 Swift wrote Pope (Correspondence, III, 276) that his end in writing Gulliver was} *W. F 
“to vex the world rather than divert it.” 4 terbury 1 
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